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DENATURED RESOLUTIONS 

About the only way in which organizations or 
bodies of men may express their opinions and show their 
attitude in respect to public policies is by resolutions. 
As expressions of opinion, when such expressions are 
called for by existing situations, they are perfectly proper 
and serve a good purpose. But there is something in 
men that leads them to desire to adopt resolutions that 
have no apparent purpose or meaning—that are merely 
more or less intelligent discussions of given situations 
without getting anywhere. That kind of resolutions are 
as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals and serve no 
purpose but to spoil good white paper and arouse the 
wonder of those to whom they are addressed as to just 
what the authors had in mind. 

These observations apply generally and often, in 
many lines of endeavor, but we are thinking particularly 
just now of action on the Hoch-Smith resolution of Con- 
gress, which directs the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to examine the rate structure of the country with a 
view to reductions in freight charges where an industry 


—especially the agricultural industry—may not be in 
prosperous condition. It is being made the subject of 


consideration by many bodies of men—who are using 
words about it but saying nothing. 

Take, for instance, the resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States on the sub- 
ject of rate making. It was published in The Traffic 
World of May 23, page 1331. We suppose it arose out of 
the feeling that the Hoch-Smith resolution is an attempt 
at political rate-making. We have no doubt but that it is 
a substitute for a real idea offered by someone. But, as 
finally drawn and adopted, it is nothing but an inane ex- 
Pression in favor of leaving to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the function of governing the common car- 
tiers through the administration of the transportation 
act—a function which Congress itself would not deny, 


in terms—withoyt giving to anyone concerned or anyone 
to whom the resolution may be addressed an inkling as 
to what the idea behind it is or what its application to 
present-day problems may be. 

Take, again, the action of the National Industrial 
Traffic League with respect to the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion. At its meeting last November it adopted resolu- 
tions that were discussed in the meeting as directed at 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, then pending in Congress, 
and generally believed to be such. The discussion on 
them is to be found in The Traffic World of November 
22, 1924, page 1137, and they are printed in full in The 
Traffic World of November 29, 1924, page 1195. And 
yet, at the meeting of the League at Indianapolis last 
month, when this subject was under discussion and a 
question as to the League’s position on the Hoch-Smith 
resolution arose, it was actually stated by the chair, in 
defense of the position that the League had taken no 
attitude on the Hoch-Smith resolution, that the resolu- 
tions adopted in November contained no mention of the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. Their failure to use definite 
language affords support for that view now. But what, 
then, was their purpose and what good did they do, if 
they are not to be interpreted as condemning the Hoch- 
Smith resolution? And if they were meant to condemn 
that resolution, why keep it secret? Of course, as a 
matter of fact, they were meant to condemn the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, but some persons in the League now 
think it good strategy to forget that fact. 

Again, take the action of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
the other day on the resolution proposed by the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America condemning the Hoch- 
Smith resolution and asking that it be repealed. The 
club ratified the resolution only after taking out of it 
all reference to the Hoch-Smith resolution. Of course, 
this takes the Chicago club out of any list of clubs that 
have ratified the association resolution, since, obviously, 
to be of any use for association purposes, a member club 
must either ratify or reject an association resolution, 
without change. That was, doubtless, the motive of 
those who proposed the nullifying amendment. If so, 
they accomplished their purpose, but they did so at the 
expense of not only putting through a resolution that is 
meaningless, because of its language stating that “The 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America” is doing so and so, 
whereas it is only the Chicago club that is taking indi- 
vidual action, but of taking an action that means noth- 
ing because it has no application. As the Chicago reso- 
lution stands, it contains all the language of its authors 
discussing the kind of rate-making embodied in the 
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THRU ROUTES — THRU RATES — THRU SERVICE 


“G©G. ML&N. 


DOUBLE DAILY MANIFEST FREIGHT SCHEDULES 


TO AND FROM MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AND SOUTHEASTERN TERRITORIES; 
DIRECTLY SERVING BELLS, DYERSBURG, JACKSON, MIDDLETON, TENN., 
ACKERMAN, LAUREL, MERIDIAN, NEWTON, MISS., MOBILE, ALA., AND BY 
DIRECT INTERCHANGE CONNECTIONS,—POINTS IN ALABAMA, FLORIDA, 


Preferred movement given to Import, Export and Intercoastal traffic via Key West, Mobile, 
Gulfport and New Orleans. ee facilities at Mobile for expeditious handling to and 
from all piers, wharves and vesse 


Passing records and further information as to rating and routing via G. M. & N. and con- 
nections promptly and cheerfully furnished by representatives shown below. 


Chicago, Ill. ee Memphis, Tenn. 

E. L. Mountfort, A. T. M. TRAFFIC AGENCIES: M. Lamon, D. F. A. 
Dallas, Texas : . Meridian, Miss. 

Cc. H. Stutz, D. F. A. MOBILE, ALA. L. L. Lapp, D. F. A. 
Detroit, Mich. “~~ yn » La. 
siege dg J. A. JACKSON, Ass’t Traffic Manager . Gaither, D. F. A. 

7 ° i 

wS. Chartrand, D. F. A. (In Charge of Imports and Exports) Pittebarein ties, a 
Los Anesien and, Sen | ce Ww. B Siem, A. G. F. A. -_ Losin, 
M. F. Smith, P. Cc. HM. Dege, Jr., D. F. A. WwW. te, D. F. A. 
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Hoch-Smith resolution, but merely omits this language: 
“And advocate a return thereto by repeal of the legisla- 
tion known as the Hoch-Smith resolution.” Without 
referring to the Hoch-Smith resolution there is no occa- 
sion whatever for the action taken and the club’s resolu- 
tion is merely a lot of words. If the situation is such 
that the club thinks it necessary to say something to 
Congress about it, why not tell Congress what it has in 
mind? If it does not think it should tell Congress what 
it has in mind, why send something to it over which it 
will scratch its head and wonder what it is all about? 
And if it has nothing at all in mind, why do anything? 

Some think language is for the purpose of expressing 
thought. Another has said that it was invented for the 
purpose of concealing thought. Of course, it is for the 
purpose of saying anything that one may desire to say, 
whether it represents a thought or not. But one very 
poor use that may be made of it is to consume the time 
and patience of those who read it and listen to it when 
there is no thought or idea behind it. How common it 
is, when one attends a meeting at which resolutions are 
debated and this, that, and the other amendment are 
offered and adopted and action is finally taken, to hear 
men say, with a rubbing of hands: “Well, we got out of 
that squabble in good shape.” And all the time the re- 
sulting resolution means absolutely nothing. In other 
words, the desire of those “resoluting” seems to be to 
say something—anything that can get a majority in 
favor of it—about a given subject, but with little regard 
for having what is said directed at some objective. 

To the kind of resolutions we have been discussing, 
those offered to member clubs by the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America are a notable exception. One may or 
may not agree with them, but at least he knows that by 
them is intended a condemnation of attempts at political 
rate-making such as are embodied in the Hoch-Smith 
resolution and that those who vote for them think that 
resolution of Congress ought to be repealed.’ Because 
of the nature of this organization, the work of getting 
resolutions through the individual member clubs is slow. 
Some of the clubs have already adjourned for the sum- 
mer. But fourteen clubs have at this time ratified the 
resolutions—in every case,,we are informed, with prac- 
tical unanimity—and we have no doubt that, in due 
time, a majority of member clubs will have so acted, 
when the resolutions will become effective and an educa- 
tional campaign can be begun to show Congress what 
men who know about transportation think of its resolu- 
tion and what ought to be done about it. We suspect, 
also, that by that time, or shortly thereafter, other or- 
ganizations that have not taken action for repeal, because 
they hope the Commission will find some way of evading 
the intent of the Hoch-Smith resolution, will have to 
fall in line and demand repeal, though we sincerely hope 
the Commission may find some legal method of frus- 
trating Congress. Even so, however, Congress ought to 
be told the truth about rate-making. 
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RAILROADS AND HOCH-SMITH 
In discussions about the Hoch-Smith resolution and 
what should be done about it, one hears frequently the 
statement that the railroads are not opposed to it. At 
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the meeting of the Chicago Traffic Club this week, for 
instance, Alfred P. Thom was quoted as having said, at 
the time the Hoch-Smith resolution was pending, that 
the railroads were not opposing it. He did say that in 
response to an inquiry from a committee of Congress. 
But, certainly, what he meant was that the railroads 
had taken no concerted position in the matter and that 
he had not been instructed to act for them against the 
resolution. It is true that the railroads did not work 
against the resolution in Congress, for reasons that we 
have already discussed in this column. In our opinion, 
they made a mistake by not working against it, but their 
reason was not that they liked it. To such ridiculous 
lengths has the talk that the railroads did not oppose 
the resolution gone and to such use have the idle gossips 
put the statement of Mr. Thom, that we have even heard 
it given by one railroad man as his reason for not favor- 
ing repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution that he had been 
told by another railroad man that he understood Mr. 
Thom wrote the Hoch-Smith resolution. Of course, that 
is foolishness, but it is illustrative. 

The facts are that the railroads did not, in any con- 
certed way, oppose the Hoch-Smith resolution; they are 
acting, as are others, as individuals and thinking as 
such; that some railroad men may think the Hoch-Smith 
resolution a good thing or, at least, believe it unwise 
to demand repeal; but that others—and enough of them 
who are prominent to show that “the railroads” are not 
in favor of the Hoch-Smith resolution or against its re- 
peal—are stating their opposition to it and their opinion 
that it ought to be repealed. 

For instance, E. S. Jouett, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Louisville & Nashville, was the sponsor 
before the Transportation Club of Louisville for the 
traffic club resolution demanding repeal of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution... As another instance, Marcus L. Bell, 
vice-president and general counsel of the C. R. I. & P., 
speaking before the Western Railway Club at Chicago, 
May 22, on the subject, “The Follies of 1925,” told in 
no uncertain terms what he thought of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, and said it ought to be repealed. We quote 
a few of his remarks on this subject: 


The Hoch-Smith resolution I believe to be even more danger- 
ous than a compulsory consolidation act. It is more dangerous 
because the danger in it is insidious and indirect. * * * 

But the President’s statement has been the text upon which 
the Hoch-Smith resolution was based. I do not agree with those 
who consider that the resolution is a harmless measure, or that it 
is merely an application of existing law directing the Commission 
to do what it would have to do anyway in cases now pending. We 
must bear in mind that the resolution is part of the law of the 
land, “to be applied in every case which may fall within the 
terms of the resolution, or be affected thereby, whether adversely 
or beneficially.” es 

I think that this policy is the most dangerous regulation that 
was ever put upon the books, because it carries the transportation 
system and the rate fabric of the country into the realm of legisla- 
tion for special interests. We have had two attempts in the last 
Congress to regulate rates for the benefit of some particular 
classes. * 

It is easy sles to criticize, but it is not easy to offer con- 
structive suggestions. The most obvious necessity in the way of 
legislation is to repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


GREAT NORTHERN EXTENSION. 


The Great Northern has applied for authority to construct 
an extension of its existing line from Scobey to a point in Valley 
County, Montana, known as Opheim, a distance of approximately 
50 miles. The company said the extension would better serve 
agriculture and promote the development of that part of the 
state of Montana. 
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NICKEL PLATE MERGER HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Information filed with the Commission by W. A. Colston, 
vice-president and general counsel of the Nickel Plate, purport- 
ing to show that members of the stockholders’ committee rep- 
resenting minority C, & O. stockholders acquired C. & O. stock 
after the Van Sweringen plan had been promulgated, will not 
affect the right of the stockholders to appear before the Com- 
mission, it was indicated May 25, when the hearing on the 
Nickel Plate application was resumed. Commissioner Mayer 
indicated that, since Congress had not legislated on the question 
of the right of a stockholder to appear and the time of acquisi- 
tion of his stock, the Commission would not go into such matters. 

E. M. Thomas, comptroller of the C. & O., and H. A. Osgood, 
vice-president of the Fulton Iron Company of St. Louis, were 
cross-examined by counsel for the minority stockholders. 

W. W. Colpitts, a consulting engineer and a member of the 
board of directors of the Pere Marquette, one of the properties 
of which the new Nickel Plate company proposes to acquire 
control, testified with respect to the terms and conditions of the 
Van Sweringen plan. He explained that he had served with 
Thomas F. Woodlock, now a member of the Commission, on a 
committee representing the Pere Marquette in connection with 
the Van Sweringen proposal, Woodlock having been a director 
of the Pere Marquette at that time. Mr. Colpitts submitted an 
analysis of the earnings of the roads involved and said in effect 
that the figures with respect to the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Hocking Valley indicated that those two roads were entitled 
to better terms than were provided in the Van Sweringen pro- 
posal. Under examination by Mr. Colston, Mr. Colpitts said, 
however, that if he were finally passing on the terms, other 
things to be taken into consideration that he had not considered 
might modify his views as to the terms to be accorded the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking Valley. 


NEW ENGLAND DIVISIONS CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Necessities of the New England railroads, how they might 
be met and why they should not be met, if at all, in the manner 
proposed, constituted the theme on which attorneys for all the 
railroads in the country dwelt in the three days set aside by 
the Commission for arguments in No. 11756, Bangor & Aroostook 
et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al, and No. 14165, Erie et al vs. 
Boston & Maine, collectively known as the New England divi- 
sions Case. 

Time was assigned to Charles F. Choate, Jr., for the New 
England roads; C. J. Rixey and F. W. Gwathmey for the south- 
ern lines; Kenneth F. Burgess and R. J. Hagman for the Bur- 
lington and others; J. H. Henderson, attorney for the Iowa com- 
mission to speak for western state commissions; H. A. Taylor 
for the Erie; W. J. Stevenson for the Nickel Plate; A. H. Elder 
for the Central of New Jersey; C. R. Webber for the Baltimore 
& Ohio; H. T. Newcomb for the Delaware & Hudson; H. W. 
Barrett for the Lehigh Valley; Henry Wolf Bikle, for the Penn- 
sylvania; W. J. Larrabee, for the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; W. L. Kinter for the Reading; and Clyde Brown for 
the New York Central. 

In this phase of the subject the New England roads are 
asking for an order requiring the western and southern carriers 
to contribute and for divisions from the trunk lines out of rates 
on traffic not included in the prior order. 

General opposition came from all the carriers and from the 
western state commissions. Specific opposition, in the form of 
a motion to be relieved from the order altogether came from 
the southern carriers. As they construed the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the Commission, having 
elected, in Ex Parte 74 to divide the railroads into the four 
major groups for which varying percentages of increases were 
made, was bound to make distribution of the revenues resulting 
from the increase given each group, among the carriers in that 
group, without contribution from the carriers in any of the 
other groups. They contended that the court viewed the matter 
in that light and not as a case in which the carriers, in one group 
could be called upon to contribute, a sum of money from their 
earnings for the benefit of another group or part of a group. 

“Why should not the Commission, if the southern carriers 
are earning more than a fair return, give the benefit of those 
earnings, to the shippers in the south, rather than turn part of 
those earnings, bodily, over to the New England carriers?” 
asked Mr. Gwathmey. “Did Congress intend the shippers and 
carriers in one group to contribute to the shippers and carriers 
in another group?” 

Messrs. Rixey and Gwathmey pointed out that the traffic 
on which the order of the Commission would require them to 
increase their divisions to the New England group was the 
heavy-loading raw material moving on commodity rates out of 
which the southern carriers received in many instances lower 
ton-mile revenue than the northern lines and on others no more 
or but little more than the northern railroads, notwithstanding 
that the Commission, time and again, had said they were entitled 
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to heavier ton-mile earnings. They charged that, by reason 
of the divisional arrangements between the Pennsylvania and 
the New Haven, increases that might be made in the divisions 
from the south, would go largely to the Pennsylvania and not to 
the New England carriers. 

Mr, Choate, for the New England carriers pointed out that, 
although rates on coal had been increased since 1915, the New 
England roads paid out $200,000 more as freight on their coal 
and company materials, than they received as divisions on that 
traffic, each year. Their connections which had resisted in. 
creases in divisions on coal, he pointed out, profited considerably 
by reason of the increases on such traffic. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Expenditures in 1924 of the railroads of the United States 
and Canada because of loss of or damage to freight while in 
transit were the smallest for any one year since 1917, although 
the volume of freight traffic carried by the railroads has been 
constantly increasing, according to a report filed by the com.- 
mittee on freight claim prevention at the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the freight claim division of the American Railway 
Association, which convened May 25 in Kansas City. The report 
summarized as follows: 


Loss and damage claims paid in 1924 amounted to $48,262,543, a 
decrease of $1,277,834 or nearly three per cent compared with 1923, 

Of the total paid, $28,488,128 or 59 per cent was due to damage 
to freight while in transit, while $12,166,818 or 25 per cent was due 
to loss of freight. Claims aggregating $7,607,597 or about 16 per 


cent were paid by the‘railroads growing out of delays to freight 
while en route. 


Loss and damage claims presented to the railroads in the last 
year totaled 2,498,790, a decrease of 335,194 or 11.8 per cent compared 
with the number filed in 1923. Unadjusted claims carried over from 
ta 23 per cent less than the number pending at the close 


Of the total loss and damage bills paid by the railroads in 1924, 
15.8 per cent was due to delays to shipments made in refrigerator 
cars, approximately three-fourths of which applied to fresh fruits and 
vegetables. For fresh fruits and vegetables alone, loss and damage 
claims totaled $12,058,603, an increase of about $1,960,000 compared 
with 1923. Carlot shipments of fresh friuts and vegetables in 1924, 
however, were the greatest on record, exceeding by 23,142 cars or 2.6 
per cent the year before which had marked the previous high point. 
Current reports indicate an improvement in 1924 compared with 1923 in 
the handling of these commodities, with less delay and rough handling. 
The report recommended that means be adopted both by the car- 
riers and the shippers to prevent delays on this class of traffic. 

Breakage of eggs alone in the last year cost the railroads $723,085, 
an increase of $111,465 or 18 per cent over the preceding year. This 
increase may be largely explained by failure of many shippers to 
pack their eggs properly. In an effort to reduce such claims, the com- 
mittee on freight claim prevention in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, is conducting extensive tests to determine the best 
method of packing eggs for transportation. 

Fréight claim payments due to theft of commodities while being 
transported by the railroads showed a marked decrease in 1924 com- 
pared with the preceding year. Such claims paid by the railroads 
during the past year amounted to $2,222,608, a reduction of $894,876 
or nearly 29 per cent compared with the amount paid in 1923. 

_ The carriers have received the fullest co-operation from the ship- 
ping public in studying ways and means for preventing loss and 


oo and due credit is accordingly given in the committee’s re- 
port. 


C. H. Dietrich of Chicago was elected chairman of the 
freight claim division, the A. R. A., at the Kansas City meeting, 
May 25. Other officers are: First vice-chairman, H. R. Gro- 
chau; second vice-chairman, T. C. Smith, and secretary, Lewis 


Pilcher. The division will hold its meeting next year at Nor- 
folk, Va. 


UNCLAIMED FREIGHT RULE 


An informal conference has been called by Commission men 
who have been handilng the subject, for June 4, on Rule 45 of 
the National Car Demurrage rules pertaining to refused or un- 
claimed freight and the notice, if any, that shall be required to 
be given by the carrier to the consignor. The conference will be 
attended, on the part of the Commission by W. V. Hardie, direc 
tor of the bureau of traffic; W. J. Bartel, director of the bureau 
of service; and Arja Morgan, chief of the division of informal 
complaints. Mr. Morgan has had more to do with the matter 
than any other Commission man. 

The conference is the outgrowth of a request for an arbitra 
tion of the subject by the Commission, submitted by the National 
Industrial Traffic League and the American Railway Association. 
They have been trying to come to an agreement in respect of 
the rules to be observed but have been unable to do so. They 
have had the subject under discussion for more than two years. 


TIME EXTENDED 


The Commission, in No. 13535 and related dockets, know2 
as the consolidated southwestern cases, on application of the 
railroads, has extended the time for filing freight traffic statistics 
for ninety days from May 13. It refused, however, to put off 
the arguments, to which three days will be devoted in the June 
period set aside for arguments. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Making the Horse Drink—’Tis said to be easy to lead a horse 
to water, but something of a feat to make him drink. It is so 
hard that the saying is used to indicate the almost impossible. 
But the petroleum producers in Nevada County, Arkansas, ap- 
pear to believe the Commission not only has the power to lead, 
but also to compel. That, it may be suggested, is the implica- 
tion of docket No. 17025, Smitherman & McDonald, Inc., et al., vs. 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Company et al. That company has 
a railroad about twenty miles long, which the legislature of 
Arkansas has declared to be a common carrier. But the lumber 
company denies the allegation. It appears to perform common 
carrier service, if the hauling of goods by railroad is necessarily 
a common carrier service. The complaining oil men assert that 
it hauls oil for them to the junction of a trunk line railroad— 
when it does not refuse—at fifteen cents a barrel, or a bit less 
than five cents a hundred pounds. The complainant asserts that 
the company hauls, when it performs at the rate of fifteen cents, 
under a general contract with it. Service, however, is alleged to 
be refused at times, unless the oil men enter into special ar- 
rangements other than those under the general contract they 
allege they have with the lumber company. The allegation that 
the lumber company sometimes refuses service unless the oil 
shippers agree to something other than they allege they have 
agreed to under the terms of the general contract, suggests that 
the lumber railroad may refuse to perform under the general con- 
tract so as to remind the oil men that it is not standing on the 
street corners offering to serve the public generally, for hire, 
but that, if the one who desires service will make an agreement, 
it will haul the traffic, as an accommodation. All of which brings 
up the fact that, in 1920, Congress enacted the parts of the law 
authorizing the Commission to issue certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity to engage, as a common carrier, in com- 
merce between the states and with foreign nations. The funda- 
mental assumptions in that legislation, it is believed, were: 
First, that the privilege of engaging in that commerce was some- 
thing worth fighting for; second, that there were Colonel Mul- 
berry Sellerses who would sell the unwary stock in visionary 
enterprises unless the stern hand of the law was laid on them 
and they were compelled to obtain a certificate indicating that 
the Commission thought their plans were not wholly ludicrous, 
but had some prospects of success; third, that there would be 
so few private carrier enterprises that it would not be worth 
while trying to legislate about them; and, finally, that it was 
not worth while to forbid the construction of railroads except 
for the hauling of commerce between the states. There are 
general penalties in the interstate commerce law, but nothing 
specific, for such as engage in commerce between the states, 
without having first obtained a certificate from the Commission. 
It is hardly worth saying that, obviously, the complaining oil 
men do not desire the Commission to forbid the lumber railroad 
engaging in commerce between the states. They want some- 
thing applied to the back of that institution that will make it cry 
for a certificate to engage in that commerce. Immediately arises 
the question as to the location of the power requiring anyone to 
engage in interstate commerce, or where is lodged the power to 
declare that a man is engaged in commerce between the states 
if he hauls something which some one, later, and without any 
urge from the party of the first part, sends out of the state. 
The fundamental proposition is that a road is a common carrier 
when it holds itself out to carry for hire, for the public. Of 
course a holding out can be inferred from acts, as well as words. 
But, if it be inferred that the lumber road has held itself out, 
the query might arise as to whether, in view of its repeated 
declarations to the oil men that it did not want to be a common 
carrier in interstate commerce, it could be compelled to remain 
in that commerce against its will. Of course, the Commission 
also has the power to authorize a railroad to abandon its line, 
from which it might be inferred that it had the power to require 
it to remain in commerce, but no one really believes the Commis- 
sion has such power; hence, the wonder is as to just how the 
Commission will handle this chestnut bur. 





Hoch and Smith Might Illuminate—A suggestion has been 
going around that the Commission, in the interest of the common 
good, would do a pleasing thing were it to invite Representative 
Hoch, of Kansas, and Senator Smith, of South Carolina, to write 
or say something about the meaning of their joint resolution. 
Secretary Hoover receives credit from some for having done 
considerable work to the end that Congress adopt that resolu- 
tion. He has always been interested in the regulation of rail- 
roads. Once he appeared as a witness and said things that 
sounded well, even if they were not of such character as to be 
translated into rates, rules, and regulations. Usually, it is easy 
for a cabinet officer or a member of Congress, both senators and 
representatives, to “say a few words.” But, if any or all of the 
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three should be invited to shed light on the subject, it is sug- 
gested that they should be asked to answer such questions as 
might be put to them to the end that those concerned might 
obtain the whole thought on the subject that, seemingly, has not 
been made so clear as to bring about a general agreement. It is 
not considered the best form to press a statesman so hard with 
questions as to embarrass him. The men who practice before 
the Commission, it is believed, might be depended on not to 
heckle any of the three if they appeared. Many lady-like ques- 
tions might be asked, say, in the course of a day. A whole day 
might be given to each of the three mentioned because those 
who have tried to construe the language, it is generally admitted, 
are farther apart as to the meaning than customary on general 
rate propositions. When the language is brought so nearly to 
a single point as to involve a particular rate, then, it must be 
admitted, there can always be disagreement, because, in such 
instances, those interested hire attorneys to present their views 
even if the views presented may not be exactly those held by 
the attorneys personally before their employment. 





The Optimistic Battle—John D. Battle, traffic manager for 
the National Coal Association, made an address to those attend- 
ing the International Railway Fuel Association meeting a few 
days ago. It has attracted attention among the rate-makers, not 
because he emphasized the interdependence of the railroads and 
the soft coal industry, but on account of the honeyed words he 
spoke about a substantial reduction in freight rates on ship- 
ments of coal for overseas. There is nothing sweeter to the ears 
of the coal operator than reduction in rates on coal for export. 
However, up to this time, there has not been anything other 
than words on that subject. Whether there will ever be any- 
thing other than words is one of the things for which the answer 
is not so definitely located as the lap of the gods. An export 
rate on coal is one of the things about which practically all coal 
mine operators and some railroads have been dreaming for many 
years. The last serious effort in that behalf was made in the 
fall of 1921, when things were so flat that a flounder looked 
dropsical. Secretary Hoover had a conference called on the 
subject. He was strong for the grant of a reduction of about a 
dollar, if not more, a ton, to enable the American operator to 
retain the Mediterranean market and oust the British from the 
West Indies. But every time an export rate was suggested the 
proposer came face to face with the question of how the rail- 
roads were to police the rate when the boat passed beyond the 
three-mile marine limit to which the jurisdiction of the United 
States extends. Having no jurisdiction beyond that point and 
there being no legislation forbidding the use of the rate for 
coastwise traffic, the railroads could not assent to any reduction 
in rates beyond the Virginia and Delaware capes below the figure 
they felt they could make on coal for transshipment to New Eng- 
land by water. And there is where the question of export rates 
on coal had been impaled ever since. But the words give 
pleasure, and the operators, judging from the language of Mr. 
Battle, have not given up hope that a formula may be found for 
the making of such rates, this being the age when everything is 
done by formula. 





Wheat Price Fixing Justification—The United States Grain 
Corporation has issued a publication on “the stabilization of the 
price of wheat during the war and its effect upon the returns to 
the producer,” written by Frank M. Surface, an economist em- 
ployed by the corporation. It was issued at this time on the 
theory that the facts that caused the government to take control 
of the wheat trade in the war period were now so far in the 
background that it would not hurt to tell them. The suggestion 
is that it would not have been good policy to have laid them 
before the American people while the fighting was going on. 
The central facts in the narration appear to be that the allies, 
after bidding the price, on the Chicago market, up to $3, came 
to the conclusion to consolidate their purchases and pay the 
American farmer not more than $1.50 a bushel; that Congress, 
in 1917, fixed the price at $2 for the 1918 crop; that the steps 
taken by President Wilson, at the suggestion of Herbert Hoover, 
resulted in the establishment of a minimum of $2.20 for the 1917 
crop; and that, but for what the grain corporation did after the 
armistice, the price would have fallen so low, by reason of the 
release of wheat in other parts of the world that had been held 
back by the shortage of shipping, that the American farmer 
would have been in distress long before he was. To show that 
the price was stabilized after the armistice at a figure higher 
than would have prevailed in a free market, the grain corpora- 
tion said it spent $500,000,000 in buying up grain to keep the mar- 
ket from going to pot. Only by the organization of machinery 
for meeting the combination of the allies, the publication sug- 
gests, was the American farmer saved from the fate of being at 
the mercy of a combination of buyers who had determined that 
he was entitled to no more than $1.50 a bushel. The allied gov- 
ernments, according to the publication, arrived at the price of 
$1.50 as a reasonable one, by the assembling of facts which they 
believed proved that $1.50 was about all the farmer had been 
realizing, although their bidding had run the price on the Chi- 
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cago market up to $3 a bushel—after the grain had nearly all 
left the hands of the farmers. 





Thought on Consolidation—The hearing on the application of 
the Nickel Plate for permission to take over the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and other properties has been going on for weeks. It 
promises to continue for another week or so. The thought, at 
the beginning, was that it would be all over in three or four days. 
Of course, some of the elapsed time has been represented by 
adjournments taken for one reason or another, but so far as 
unification is concerned, the time has run. The course of the 
case, however, has suggested some of the difficulties that may be 
encountered if and when the Commission makes up its plan for 
the consolidation of the railroads of the country into a limited 
number of systems. Two sources of delay easily suggest them- 
selves. Minority stockholders may object to the place where 
the Commission has placed the property in which they have 
an interest. The same is true of majority stockholders, but it is 
believed to be more likely to come from minorities. It is human 
nature to take a chance by buying into a company on the theory 
that such and such a thing is going to be done with or to it. 
There has been a suggestion that some of the minority interest 
that is contesting the consolidation the Van Sweringens propose 
is of that character. However, the merits or lack of merits in 
that case have nothing to do with the suggestions as to the 
troubles that may be encountered in the future. The point is 
that the long hearing that has already been given to the minority 
holders in the Chesapeake and Ohio clearly indicates that even 
when a permanent consolidation plan may be adopted, the 
minorities may have to be given long and serious consideration. 
Minorities usually do not make themselves heard until after 
they have heard what the majority has decided should be done. 
There is no reason to believe, it is suspected, that minorities 
will have any greater respect for plans made by the Commission 
than they have for plans made by majorities; hence, the thought 
of months and years of hearings if and when the permanent plan 
is announced.—aA. B. H. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2414, the Commission has suspended from 
May 23 and June 23 until September 20 schedules as published 
in Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1565, supplements Nos. 40 and 41 to 
joint tariff Jones’ I, C. C. No. 1424 and Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1618, 
and in various other tariffs issued by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Union Pacific. The suspended schedules propose 
to increase rates on common salt, carloads, from Kansas salt 
producing points to Omaha, Neb., and related points, and 
from Kansas and Louisiana salt producing points to Texas 
common points. The proposed rates from Louisiana to Texas 
common points on package salt are reductions. The following 
table is illustrative of the situation: 


mon salt, in bulk, carloads, from Lyons, Kan., to Omaha, 
wa tent 18%, proposed 20%; Fort Worth, Tex., present 26, pro- 
posed 42, : 


All except a few of the rates, rules and regulations on salt 
filed in assumed compliance with the Commission’s order in the 
big salt case, the validity of which is under attack in the federal 
court in Cleveland, were allowed to become operative May 23. 
Many protests were made that the rates were not in accord 
with the decision. 

In I. and S. No. 2415, the Commission has suspended from 
May 23 until September 20 schedules as published in Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy I. C. C. No. 16244. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to add 2 cents per 100 pounds bridge toll to the 
published rate on shipments of coal and coke between Burling- 
ton, Ia,, and East Burlington, Ill., and at other upper Mississippi 
River crossings. The proposed change would principally affect 
shipments originating beyond in instances where the proposed 
change would increase one factor of the through rates based on 
combinations. The following is illustrative of the local situa- 
tion: 


From East Burlington, Ill., to Burlington, Iowa., present 88, pro- 
posed 128. 


In I. and S. No. 2416, the Commission has suspended from 
May 25 until September 22 schedules as published in the fol- 
lowing tariffs: Supplements Nos. 50, 51 and 53 to Agent H. Wil- 
son’s I, C. C. No. A-111; supplement No. 45 to C. R. R. of N. J. 
I. C. C. No. G-2047; supplement No, 31 to C. R. R. of N. J. I. C. C. 
No. G-2341; supplemetnt No. 20 to C RR. of N. J. I. C. C. No. 
G-2342; supplement No. 5 to Lehigh Valley R. R.I. C. C. No. C-7723. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel commodity rates on 
terne metal, carloads, from Brills and Newark, N. J., and related 
points to Buffalo-Pittsburgh group points and various other des- 
tinations west thereof, The following is illustrative: 


From Newark, N. J., to Buffalo, N. Y., present 25%, proposed 32; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., present 2744, proposed 34; Chicago, gg 46, 
proposed 56%. 


In I. and S. No. 2417, the Commission has suspended from 
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May 25 until September 22 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 11 to Countiss’ I. C. C. 1140. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to amend the application of the present commodity rates 
on wheat, oats and flour, carloads, from points in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon and Utah to Chi- 
cago and points west thereof so as not to apply from points on 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, nor in connection with the 
Union Pacific System via Ogden, Utah, resulting in the applica- 
tion of higher class or combination rates in lieu thereof. The 
following is illustrative: 


On wheat, C. L., to Kansas City, Mo., from Nephi, Utah, pres- 
ent, 74.5, proposed 80; Milford, Utah, present 74.5, proposed 83; Cal- 
iente, Nev., present 74.5, proposed 85. 

In I. and S. No. 2418, the Commission has suspended from 
May 25 until September 22, schedules as published in supple- 
ments Nos, 9 and 10 to Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1371. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to cancel commodity rates on doors, 
sash and other articles taking lumber rates from Denver, Colo., 
and related points to Mobile, Ala.. New Orleans, La., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., when routed in connection with the Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., and to restrict rates on the same commodities 
from the same points to Mobile, Ala., when routed in connection 
with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railway so that they would 
not be applicable to intermediate points. 

In I. and S. No. 2419, the Commission has suspended from 
May 25 until September 22 schedules as published in supplement 
No. 40 to Dearborn’s I. C. C. No. 1. The suspended schedules 
propose to change the method of assessing charges for icing 
cars of dairy products and other perishable freight in transit, 
from points of origin in Montana to destinations in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico, 
from the actual cost of ice per ton basis to a stated per car 
charge, varying according to final destination, in addition to the 
initial cost of icing, which results principally in increases, 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


> The Commission has modified its order in No. 14860, Missis- 
sippi Railroad Commission et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al., So as 
to make it effective on July 15 instead of on June 1. 

The Southwest Missouri Millers’ Association has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 16929, the Arkansas City Milling Com- 
pany et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce has been authorized 
to intervene in No. 16945, Board of R. R. Commissioners of 
North Dakota vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

The Commission has denied the request of the Missouri 
Portland Cement Company for postponement of the effective 
date of its orders in I. & S. No. 1996, cement from Kansas City, 
Mo.,, district, to St. Joseph, Mo., and related points, and No. 15546 
Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The Commission has reopened for re-examination and fur- 
ther hearing its proceedings in No. 9200, railway mail pay, with 
respect to the facts and circumstances surrounding the trans- 
portation of the mails, and the services connected therewith, by 
the Susquehanna River & Western Railroad Company and the 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company. 

Upon consideration of the record and by the petitioner’s 
consent, the Commission has discontinued its proceeding in No. 
—- in the matter of intrastate express rates in the state of 

exas. 

The Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing Company has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 16809, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Com- 
pany et al, vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The complainant in No. 13157, Western Paper Makers’ Chem- 
ical Company vs. Director-General, Alabama Central R. R. et al., 
has filed a petition with the Commission asking for reconsid- 
eration of the petition filed by it on August 23, 1924, for rehear- 
—— reargument and for modification of the Commission’s 

a 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Company, through Sam- 
uel W. and Frank H. Moore, its attorneys, has asked the Com- 
mission to relieve it from further compliance with the orders 
in No. 13413, in the matter of automatic train-control devices, 
requiring it to install train-stop or train-control devices on its 
railroad. 

The complainants in No. 15055, American Tri-State Paper 
Box Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al., have asked the Commis- 
sion to reopen their proceeding. 

The defendant in No. 1552, J. K. Dering Coal Company vs. 
C.C. C. & St. L. Ry., has petitioned the Commission for a fur- 
ther extension of the effective date of its orders therein. 

The complainants in No. 14879, Grey Iron Casting Company 
et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al., has filed a petition with the Com- 
mission asking that the case be reopened for a rehearing, re- 
argument or reconsideration. 

The Director-General has petitioned the Commission to re- 
open No. 15126, Southern Products Company vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, for oral argument and reconsideration upon the record as 
made. 
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ERIE GETS AN INCREASE 


Additional revenue for the Erie out of the fruit and vegeta- 
ble traffic from the west, delivered at the Duane Street Station in 
New York, has been ordered by the Commission in No. 14244, 
Erie Railroad Company et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., 
opinion No. 10338, 98 I. C. C. 268-838. In a report written by 
Commission Myer, the Commission found division of the joint 
eastbound transcontinental rates on fresh fruits and vegetables 
to the station mentioned, unjust, unreasonable and inequitable. 
It prescribed a division on the ratio of 7214 per cent to the lines 
west of Chicago, 2714 to the lines east, with the deduction of 3 
cents for the benefit of the Erie before the percentage division 
was made. The Commission found that that would have been the 
just, reasonable and equitable division on and after September 13, 
1922, and required adjustment in accordance therewith. 

Commissioner Hall dissented. He said it might be that the 
special transportation services, which the Brie rendered in con- 
nection with the delivery of fruit and vegetables at New York 
City, went so far beyond what was ordinarily, or elsewhere in- 
cluded in delivery, as to justify the maintenance by it of a termi- 
nal charge (3 cents), payable by the receiver for those special 
service, But, he said, he was not persuaded that because of 
those special services, the division of the joint rates between 
eastern and western carriers should be modified as here ordered 
so as to yield the western carriers a lesser division when ship- 
ments were delivered by the Erie at its Duane Street Station 
than when the shipments were delivered by it or any other car- 
rier elsewhere in New York harbor, or into any other place east 
of Chicago. The Erie, he contended, performed no transportation 
services in providing auction facilities at that station and should 
not be allowed to make good any deficiénces in rental out of the 
joint through rate as against the other participants in that rate. 
From the 27.5 per cent of that rate accruing to carriers east of 
Chicago, he said, the Erie already deducted 3 cents per 100 
pounds before dividing the rest of that eastern division with 
other carriers east of Chicago. On oranges and grapefruit, he 
said, it collected from the receivers of such shipments, 3 cents 
more. Under the majority decision, he pointed out, it will re- 
ceive “another slice of 3 cents.” This time out of the joint rate 
before dividing the revenue with the western carriers and will 
do sO On Oranges and grapefruits as well as on other fruit and 
all vegetables coming from the west. Not only this, said he, 
but readjustment was required dating back to September 13, 1922. 

Transportation, he pointed out, included delivery, and the 
western carrier in accepting a shipment for the east at the joint 
rate incidentally understood that the joint rate would cover such 
delivery by its eastern connections as was reasonably necessary 
to complete the transportation. But, he said, if one of these 
eastern connections chose to elaborate and refine this delivery 
service at one destination to the extent detailed in majority 
report, whether its purpose was to draw to itself a practical 
monopoly to that destination, or to respond to the special de- 
mands of receivers and dealers there, it did not follow that the 
western carriers should pay for the extra service. He said there 
was nothing in the record establishing what the extra service 
was worth or how much of it was not chargeable to the receiver, 
but was properly to be collected from the western carriers. 
Hither, he said, the proceeding should be reopened for evidence 
on those points or the complaint should be dismissed. 


WHEAT INCREASE JUSTIFIED 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on I. and 8S. No. 
2270, with Commissioner Campbell dissenting, has found justi- 
fied, increased rates on grain and grain products between points 
in Idaho and Washington on the one hand, and Pacific coast 
points, Vancouver, B. C., on the north, and San Diego, Cal., on 
the south, except to destinations in California. No evidence was 


offered, the Commission said, in justification of increases to 
points in that state. 


The chief effect of the decision is to bring increases to 
branch-line points in northern Idaho on the Northern Pacific, 
the Milwaukee, Spokane International, Coeur d’Alene & Pend 
d’Oreille and Spokane & Eastern. The present and proposed 
rates from Coeur d’ Alene to Portland and Seattle are 25.5 and 
28 cents. The present rates are lower than rates from main- 
line points such as Rathdrum and Ramsey, Ida., points ap- 
proximately the same distance from the ports as Coeur d’Alene. 
Rathdrum had a rate of 28 cents, while the branch-line points 
had rates of 25.5 cents. Branch-line points on the Milwaukee, 
according to the report, also had rates of that character. They 
said they could not defend higher rates from Rathdrum and 
Ramsey than from Coeur d’Alene. 

Discussing the case, the Commission said the rates from all 
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points of origin here considered, including Rathdrum and Ram- 
sey, together with many rates not in issue in this case, were 
found not unreasonable in Inland Empire Shippers League vs. 
Director General, 59 I. C. C. 321. The carriers said that if the 
rates from the Coeur d’Alene branch were left in effect they 
anticipated reductions would be necessary in the case of rates 
found reasonable in the Inland Empire case. 

Commissioner Campbell said the record did not convince 
him that the proposed rates should receive the Commission’s ap- 
proval. He said the present rate from Spokane to Portland and 
Seattle, for about 336 miles, which is a little less than the dis- 
tance from Coeur d’Alene, was 24 cents. The proposed rate, he 
pointed out, would increase the spread, Coeur d’Alene over 
Spokane to 4 cents. He said he thought that spread too great; 
that the rate comparisons of record were just as convincing to 
him that the proposed rate from Coeur d’Alene would be too 
high as they were that the Spokane rate was too low. 

“The majority lay too much stress on rates under distance 
scales which we have found reasonable in the southwest and in 
Western Trunk Line territory,” said Mr. Campbell. “Confining 
myself to this record, as I think the majority should have done, 
I am of the opinion that the proposed rates have not been 
justified.” 


LUMBER ROUTE RESTRICTIONS 


A finding of non-justification, without prejudice, has been 
made in I. and S. No. 2293, restriction in routing on lumber from 
Central of Georgia Points to C. F. A. and Bastern Destinations, 
mimeographed, as to the proposed restrictions in the routing of 
lumber from points served by the Central of Georgia and some 
of its short-line connections, to destinations in Central, Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh and Eastern territories. The suspended schedules are 
to be cancelled, without prejudice to the filing of new ones con- 
forming to the ideas of the Commission. 

The object of the schedules was to place restrictions upon the 
wide-open routing of lumber provided in Glenn’s two lumber 
tariffs, I. C. C. No. A-376 and I. C. C. No. A-471, in which many 
carriers participated, without restriction. The Commission said 
that the unrestricted character of the tariffs had resulted in much 
wasteful transportation when demanded by shippers. It said the 
protestants did not object to the elimination of a large number of 
routes, some of which were unremunerative, circuitous and “un- 
natural.” It said that other routes which protestants thought 
would be eliminated under the proposed schedules did not exist, 
and never had been used. 

Present routing, the report said, permitted movements of 
lumber from the Central’s rails by means of which shippers 
availed themselves of reconsignment service accorded by inter- 
mediate carriers, and ultimate destinations were reached at the 
published joint rates, the distribution from the reconsignment 
points extending through the three territories mentioned. The 
Commission said the Central proposed to limit the available 
routes to more direct lines. For example, it said the Central 
proposed to deliver shipments directly to the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Augusta, Ga., eliminating routing via Atlanta, thence over the 
Georgia Railroad to the Coast Line at Augusta. Similar routing 
over other intermediate carriers was proposed for elimination to 
prevent short-hauling of the Central of Georgia. ‘ 

Protestants admitted, the Commission said, that their prin- 


‘ eipal objection was to the proposed limitation of destination 


territory via the routes through Kenova, W. Va., after recon- 
signment from St. Paul, Va. They wanted routes through Ke- 
nova kept open so they could use St. Paul as a reconsigning 
point to a wide territory. Their desire to retain St. Paul. as a 
reconsigning point was based on the fact, to a certain extent, 
that it took five or six days for the lumber to reach that point 
and in that period the shippers could be negotiating for disposi- 
tion of the lumber while it was moving. They urged that less 
distant reconsigning points, as, for instance, Chattanooga, would 
receive the lumber in about two days. 

The carriers proposed to limit the territory in which lumber 
moving through Kenova could be delivered to points east of a 
line through Kenova and Toledo on the west, to and including 
part of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory on the east. The Kenova 
gateway would be closed, the report said, to practically all 
points east of that group. The route through St, Paul and 
Kenova was called the Clinchfield route. The tariff applying to 
that territory was called the western tariff and to points in the 
eastern part of the country, the eastern tariff. In disposing of 
the case the Commission said: 


Respondents propose to cancel the route to eastern points because 
St. Paul is 368 miles north of Augusta, whereas Lynchburg, Va., is 
396 miles, Richmond, Va., is 473 miles, and Norfolk, Va., 540 miles 
north and east of Augusta and because, if the routing beyond St. 
Paul to an eastern destination should call for movement through these 
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Virginia gateways, there would be an added haul to Lynchburg, of 
235 miles, to Richmond of 385 miles or to Norfolk of 440 miles. But 
protestants say that from St. Paul the natural gateway to eastern 
destinations is Hagerstown, Md., through which the added haul is 
not so great. This is true only to certain points and Hagerstown is 
421 miles beyond St. Paul. To many eastern points from points on 
the Central the normal gateways are Potomac Yards, Va., and Nor- 
folk. The proposed schedules would not change 62 routes now open 
to eastern destinations. They would add thereto 12 new routes and 
would close 49 routes which are unduly circuitous. 

In justification of the proposed cancellation of the Clinchfield 
route to destinations in central territory, respondents point out that 
the distances from practically all Central points are less via Chat- 
tanooga or Atlanta over direct lines to Cincinnati, which routes as 
well as others would remain open, than over any route to Kenova; 
that the distances to practically all destinations west of the belt are 
less from Cincinnati than from Kenova, and that from practically 
all points served by the Central, excepting Tennille, Ga., and the 
small territory east thereof toward Augusta, the short line routes 
are through Chattanodga or Atlanta and the Central gets its maximum 
haul out of the transportation. 

The proposed schedules, in so far as they would apply to des- 
tinations covered by the Eastern Lumber tariff are faulty and ad- 
mittedly in error in that they provide routing through Augusta by 
the Clinchfield route and via Cincinnati, which is obviously waste- 
ful and unnecessary. They are also faulty in that the Clinchfield 
route would be closed to certain points intermediate to destinations 
within the belt to which that route would remain open, thereby con- 
tinuing and creating departures from the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act. The Johnson 
City route is shorter than the Norfolk & Western route and in some 
instances is shorter than the Clinchfield route. No reason appears 
why the Johnson City route should not remain open to the destina- 
tions to which it is proposed to keep open the Clinchfield and Nor- 
folk & Western routes, Indeed, considering that the Johnson City 
route is now open in connection with the Southern and that both the 
Central and Southern participate in rates over these routes, it would 
seem that the failure of the Central to provide for this route would 
make the tariff contradictory in its terms. 

Points other than St. Paul are available to shippers as reconsign- 
ing points under the applicable rates and, although St. Paul should 
be retained as a reconsigning point to all destinations within the 
belt so_as to obviate departures from the fourth section of the act, 
no good purpose would be served by keeping St. Paul available as a 
reconsignment point to the wide territory as at present. 

We find that the proposed schedules have not been justified. 
An order will be entered requiring their cancellation and discontinu- 
ing this proceeding without prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
on one day’s notice in conformity with this report. 


RAG INCREASE FORBIDDEN 


In a mimeographed report on I. and S. No. 2339, Classifica- 
tion Rating on Rags, the Commission found not justified the 
proposed increase in the rating on rags in less than carloads, 
in Official Classification. It ordered the suspended schedules 
canceled. The report also covers I. and S. No. 2404, of the 
same title. The Commission said that changes proposed by the 
schedules suspended in the last mentioned case would accom- 
plish like changes in the Illinois Classification, Galligan’s I. C. C. 
No, 46, as were proposed in the schedules suspended in No. 2339. 
No hearing was had on No. 2404. The respondents said they 
= willing to have that cause decided upon the record in No. 

The schedules that have been condemned would have 
changed the item in Official Classification covering rags, N. O. I. 
B. N., in machine pressed bales, in less than carloads, so as to 
increase the rating from fifth to fourth class, on “rags, having 
value for purposes other than conversion into fiber.” 


OVERCHARGE REFUND DIRECTED 


The Commission, in No. 15527, James G. Noll Lumber Co. 
vs, Chicago & North Western et al., mimeographed, found an 
overcharge on a shipment of cedar posts from Noxon, Mont., to 
Rushville, Neb., made in December, 1922. The overcharge was 
due to an inadequate allowance, the Commission said, having 
been made for snow on the load. It directed the refund of over- 
charge. Commissioner Hall dissented, saying the finding was 
not supported either by the record or as supplemented by the 
examiner under stipulation of the parties. 


INTERCHANGEABLE SCRIP TICKETS 


As a result of further hearing and further consideration in 
No. 14104, Interchangeable Mileage Ticket Investigation, opinion 
No. 10343, 98 I. C. C. 298-318, the Commission, with Commissioner 
Cox dissenting, has found the “basic or standard rate of fare of 
one-way tickets is, and for the future will be, a just and reason- 
able rate for the interchangeable scrip coupon ticket we shall 
direct carriers to issue.” 

This further hearing and further consideration were had and 
given because of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in United States vs. New York Central 263, U. S. 603, 
the net effect of which was to condemn what the Commission 
had done in its former reports in this matter, 77 I. C. C. 200 
and 77 I. C. C. 647, because the Commission was not prepared to 
make its order on independent grounds apart from the defer- 
ence naturally paid to the supposed wishes of Congress. 

As summarized in the head notes to the report written by 
Commissioner Meyer the Class I steam railroads, excepting 
switching and terminal companies, are required to issue, on 
and after July 15, for use in interstate commerce, interchange- 
able script coupon tickets in denominations of $15, $30 and $90, 
to be sold at the standard passenger fare for one-way trips. 
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Carriers which at present issue or honor interchangeable scrip 
coupon tickets under rules and regulations they have estab- 
lished, are required to continue them in effect until the further 
order of the Commission. Class I roads, which at present do 
not issue or honor such tickets, now are directed to establish 
rules and regulations and to publish, file and post tariffs con- 
taining the same in the manner specified by the law. 

The proceedings are held open to afford opportunity to 
travelers and carriers to apply for changes or modifications in 
rules and regulations governing the issue, sale and use-of such 
tickets, and to afford opportunity to carriers to apply for ex- 
emption from the requirements of the order. 

The report says it gives consideration also to the sub- 
number in the case, which is the formal complaint asking for 
reduced passenger fares for the complaining traveling men. 

After reciting the history of the matter, including the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and the contention of the carriers 
that the amendment to section 22 of the interstate commerce 
law, of August 18, 1922, went no further than to permit the 
issue and sale of mileage tickets at rates to be fixed and pub- 
lished in the same manner as other joint rates, the Commission 
said it thought it obvious that the interchangeable scrip coupon 
ticket contemplated by the amendment differed from any of the 
mileage tickets heretofore in use, particularly in respect to its 
general interchangeability. It said the record furthermore 
showed that the interchange tickets which were formerly in use 
were issued voluntarily by the carriers prior to the time when 
the regulation of their rates and fares became effective. It said 
its attention had not been called to any instance where regulat- 
ing authorities had required carriers to issue and sell such tick- 
ets at rates below the standard one-way fares prescribed by 
such authorities. 

Commenting on the contentions of the travelers that the 
rate increases of 1920 made the condition of the carriers more 
favorable since 1920 than they were at the time the increases 
were allowed and the use made of the fact, by the railroads, that 
their returns were less than contemplated by the law, the Com- 
mission said: “We are directed to require the issue of such tickets 
at just and reasonable rates, and we do not consider tha tthe fail- 
ure of the carriers, as a whole, to earn a fair return would pre- 
clude us from fixing rates for interchangeable scrip coupon 
tickets at rates lower than the standard one-way fare if we 
could find that such reduced rates would be just and reasonable.” 

In view of the contention of the carriers that passenger 
traffic, on the whole was less profitable than freight traffic, as 
shown by operating ratios in 1921, 1922 and 1923, the Commission 
said: “Again the question is suggested, if passenger fares 
should be reduced because they are too high, in view of the im- 
provement in the financial condition of the carriers, should not 
these reductions be made in passenger fares as a whole rather 
than in fares for any particular class of passenger traffic?” 

While the order requires only Class I roads to use the scrip 
ticket, in interstate commerce, it said that that conclusion was 
not intended to prevent any carrier subject to the act from 
issuing or honoring such tickets, if it desired to do so and 
complied with the requirements of the law respecting filing and 
the adoption of reasonable rules and regulations generally ap- 
plicable to such tickets. The Commission said that its direction 
as to the observance of rules and regulations at present in effect 
should be regarded as tentative, and as subject, under the hold- 
ing open of the case for changes and modifications, to such 
changes or modifications as might be necessary or desirable. 
It said tickets were now issued in denominations of $15, $30 
and $90, hence its conclusion that the carriers should continue to 
issue them in those denominations and be good for use in the 
payment of the fares of one or more persons, as at present. It 
said that inasmuch as photographs are not required now it 


. would not require their use in connection with the tickets it 


requires to be issued. Findings on the main points are as 
follows: 


Bearing in mind the admonition of the Supreme Court that in 
administering the amendment to section 22 we must exercise our 
own independent judgment, we conclude that sound policy dictates 
that the basic fare should be the same for all classes of travelers 
and that we should require no departures from this rule, unless 
it can be clearly shown, as it has been shown in connection with 
certain commutation fares, that we are dealing with a class of 
passenger business which can be so completely segregated that 
a rate of fare differing from the basic fare should be applied. We 
find the basic or standard rate of fare for one-way tickets is, and 
for the future will be, a just and reasonable rate for the inter- 
changeable scrip coupon ticket we shall direct carriers to issue. 

The reasonableness of the basic fare is not in issue in this 
proceeding because our investigation was confined to the issues 
presented by the amendment to section 22. If doubt hereafter 
arises regarding the reasonableness under existing conditions of 
the basic fare of 3.6 cents, that question will receive consideration 
in a proper proceeding. 

Inasmuch as interchangeable scrip coupon tickets, which we 
have concluded to require carriers to issue, will not differ sub- 
stantially from those now quite generally in use by Class I steam 
railroads, and will be sold at the standard rate of fare, we are 
of the opinion that we should not prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the issue and use of such tickets different from those 
now generally in effect. Those Class I steam railroads which are 
now issuing or honoring interchangeable scrip coupon tickets un- 
der rules and regulations they have already established will be 
directed to continue to issue or honor such tickets and to observe 
such established rules and regulations until or unless we here- 
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after require otherwise. These carriers will be directed to pub- 
lish, file, and post all tariffs containing such rules and regulations 
in the manner prescribed by law. Samples of the tickets in use 
should accompany tariffs filed with us. All Class I steam rail- 
roads which have not already done so, excepting switching and 
terminal companies, will be directed to establish, issue, and main- 
tain the interchangeable scrip coupon tickets herein prescribed 
and to establish, publish, file, and post in the manner prescribed 
by law the rules and regulations to govern the issue, sale and use 
of such tickets, on or before July 15, 1925, and thereafter to main- 


tain the same in effect until or unless we shall hereafter otherwise 
direct. 


Commissioners Eastman, Campbell and McManamy con- 
curred and Commissioner Cox dissented. Mr. Eastman con- 
curred for the reason stated in his dissent in the first report. 
In that dissent he pointed out that there was nothing in the law 
about rates “less than the standard fare” and that he was not 
ready to believe that Congress wished the Commission to imply 
something which it was unwilling to say openly. He said he 
feared the action taken in that report (requiring the issuance of 
tickets at less than the standard fare) “will postpone the day 
of reduction for the benefit of all travelers, which is far more 
to be desired.” 

Commissioner Campbell, with whom was joined Commis- 
sioner McManamy, said he concurred in the result because of 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case hereinbefore men- 
tioned. 

Commissioner Cox, in his dissent, argued for the applica- 
tion of the theory of wholesale inducement and a stimulus for 
travel. He said a $90 ticket should be sold at a reduction of 
20 per cent. In part he said: 


Passenger travel by railroad needs a stimulus, and I know 
of none better than the reduction of fares to the class of people 
who are inclined to travel often or for long distances by rail. The 
carriers themselves so admit in the liberality of rates and terms 
which they offer under excursion tickets. To illustrate, the Balti- 
more & Ohio publishes a summer tourist return fare of $156.32, 
good within a 5.5-month period from New York to San Francisco 
over a southbound route outgoing, with a return over a northern 
route, and with stop-over privileges at all points. The fare is 
equivalent to 1.87 cents per mile. Another summer tourist rate 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to International Falls, Minn., earns 2.5 
cents per mile. Such rates admittedly produce traffic. There is 
no valid complaint that they create an unduly preferred class. 
Sir William W. Acworth, in a recent text, states that in February, 
1924, the average fare for all classes of traffic in England was 
0.84 d., or only 56 per cent of the ordinary third class fare. He 
points out that the average passenger in England is carried 2 
miles for the same price that he pays for 1 mile in America, but 
the average ton of freight is carried 2 miles in America for the 
same price as is charged for 1 mile in England. The average fare 
per passenger-mile in the United States in 1923 was 3.019 cents. 
These reductions below the so-called standard passenger fares 
appear to me to be nothing more than inducements to promote 
quantity travel, particularly under circumstances when the basic 
fares exceed the value of the service. 


The Congress has created a class of passengers and called 
upon us to fix just and reasonable rates for that class. In fixing 


these rates we should apply the common principle of business 
which we recognize in fixing freight rates. 


COTTONSEED ADJUSTMENT 


A seemingly complete scheme for the making of rates on 
cottonseed, its products and by-products, has been devised and 
ordered into effect, not later than August 20, in No. 14150, Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; 
No. 14970, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association et al. vs. 
Same; and No. 15039, Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Company et 
al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 10337, 
98 I. C. C. 183-267, between all points in the southwest, between 
points in that territory on the one hand and points on the 
Mississippi and between points in that territory and the Pacific 
Ocean; also for application within Texas and Oklahoma. 

Rates are to be made in accordance with scale carried in an 
appendix (No. 7) to the report, existing rates and minima being 
found unreasonable as to interstate business. The prescription 
of the rates made in accordance with the scales, for application 
within the two states mentioned, is based on a finding of undue 
preference for intrastate shippers and undue prejudice to ship- 
pers in interstate commerce. 

The report, written by Commissioner McChord, is an elab- 
orate statement and discussion of intricate rate situations that 
have grown up in the progress of the development of the cotton 
seed from a thing that had to be got rid of as a waste to a 
thing of great economic value, with efforts at regulation both 
by the state and federal authorities. A proposed report was sub- 
mitted in the cases. Exceptions were taken to it. The Com- 
mission reached conclusions differing somewhat from those 
recommended in the proposed report. 

The rate situation was dealt with by territories and sepa- 
rately with respect to the principal commodities of cottonseed, 
cottonseed cake and meals, hulls and oil. The findings and the 
seales are as follows: 





We find that the interstate rates on cottonseed, cottonseed 
and related vegetable oils, cakes, and meals, foots, and sediments, 
cottonseed hulls, and inedible tallow, in carloads, between points 
on Class I railroads, as hereinafter defined, in Texas as common- 
point territory as hereinafter defined, and in the states of Okla- 
homa, western Louisiana, Arkansas, and southern Missouri, here- 
inafter referred to as the Southwest, between points in the South- 
west, on the one hand, and Mississippi River crossings, Memphis 
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to New Orleans, inclusive, on the other, and from points in the 
Southwest to Cairo and Thebes, IIll., and Kansas City, Mo., are 
unduly prejudicial and preferential to the extent that the inter- 
relationships differ from those hereinafter prescribed. 

We find that the undue prejudice and preference in the inter- 
state rates hereinbefore found to exist should be removed by the 
establishment, for application to the commodities considered, of 
a fairly uniform basis of interstate rates throughout the South- 
west, between points in the Southwest and Mississippi River 
crossings, Memphis and south, and from points in the Southwest 
to Cairo and Thebes, Ill., and Kansas City, Mo. 

We find that the interstate rates on cottonseed cake, meal, 
hulls, and oil between points on Class I railroads, as hereinafter 
defined, in Texas and Oklahoma, as hereinafter prescribed, will be 
reasonable, but that those rates and the corresponding intrastate 
rates in Texas and Oklahoma will be for the future unduly preju- 
dicial to interstate shippers and unduly preferential of intrastate 
shippers in Texas and Oklahoma, respectively, to the extent that 
said intrastate rates may be lower than the corresponding inter- 
state rates contemporaneously maintained for like distances on 
Class I railroads in Texas and Oklahoma, and that any such dis- 
parity between said intrastate and interstate rates will result in 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce between points 
in Texas and Oklahoma. 

We further find that the interstate rates on cottonseed, as 
hereinafter prescribed, for distances not in excess of 500 miles, 
between points on Class I railroad, as hereinafter defined, in Texas 
and Oklahoma will be reasonable, but that those rates and the 
corresponding intrastate rates in those states will be for the 
future unduly prejudicial to interstate shippers and unduly pref- 
erential of intrastate shippers in Texas and in Oklahoma, respec- 
tively, to the extent that said intrastate rates may be lower than 
the corresponding interstate rates contemporaneously maintained 
for like distances on Class I railroads in Texas and in Oklahoma; 
and that any such disparity between said intrastate and said in- 
terstate rates will result in unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce between points in Texas and Oklahoma. 


We find that the interstate rates and minimum weights on 
cake and meal, viz., cottonseed, copra, peanut, sesame seed, soya 
bean, and velvet bean, in straight or mixed carloads, or mixed 
with cottonseed hulls, cottonseed-hull ashes or burrs, between 
points in the Southwest as previously defined, between points in 
the Southwest, on the one hand, and Mississippi River crossings, 
East St. Louis to New Orleans, inclusive, on the other, and from 
points in the Southwest to Kansas City, on all Class I railroads, 
as hereinafter defined, are, and for the future will be, unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, the rates under 
the distance scale of reasonable maximum rates on cottonseed 
cake and meal shown in Appendix 7, subject to a minimum weight 
of 40,000 pounds. 

We find that the interstate rates and minimum weights on 
cottonseed, in carloads, between points in the Southwest as pre- 
viously defined, between points in the Southwest, on the one hand, 
and Mississippi River crossings, Memphis to New Orleans, inclu- 
sive, on the other, and from points in the Southwest to East St. 
Louis, Cairo, Thebes, and Kansas City, on all Class I carriers, as 
hereinafter defined, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, the rates under the 
distance scale of reasonable maximum rates on cottonseed shown 
in Appendix 7, subject to a minimum weight of 40,000 pounds, 
with the following exceptions: (a) Actual weight to govern when 
ear is loaded to full space capacity; and (b) 30,000 pounds to ap- 
ply on immature cotton bolls. We understand that the carriers 
are not averse to continuing, and are able to police, the applica- 
tion of the latter minimum to cottonseed transported for Planting 
purposes only. There appear to be commercial reasons for the 
further exception, that on one remnant shipment from one shipper 
at the end of each season actual weight, but not less than 20,000 
pounds, should govern, and it is suggested that it be generally 
established. 

We find that the interstate rates and minimum weights on 
cottonseed hulls, in carloads, between points in the Southwest as 
previously defined, between points in the Southwest, on the one 
hand, and Mississippi River crossings, East St. Louis to New 
Orleans, inclusive on the other, and from points in the Southwest 
to Kansas City, on all Class I carriers, as hereinafter defined, are, 
and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed, or may exceed, rates under the distance scale of reasonable 
maximum rates on cottonseed hulls, shown in Appendix 7, subject 
to a minimum weight of 30,000 pounds. 

_ We find that the rates and minimum weights on vegetable 
oils and vegetable-oil foots and sediments, viz., cottonseed, copra 
or cocoanut, peanut, sesame seed, and soya or velvet bean, and on 
inedible tallow, in carloads, between points in the Southwest 
as previously defined, between points in the Southwest, on 
the one hand, and Mississippi River crossings, East St. Louis to 
New Orleans, inclusive, on the other, and from points in the South-~ 
west to Kansas City, on all Class I railroads, as hereinafter de- 
fined, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed, or may exceed, the rates under the scales of 
reasonable maximum rates on vegetable oils and on vegetable- 
oil foots and sediments and inedible tallow, respectively, shown 
in Appendix 7, subject to the following minimum weights: 

On vegetable oils, vegetable-oil foots and sediments, and in- 
edible tallow, in tank cars with capacity of 60,000 pounds or less, 
98 per cent of the shell capacity of the tank; in tank cars with 
capacity of more than 60,000 pounds, 60,000 pounds; liquid, in bar- 
rels, drums, or other packages authorized and described in the 
consolidated classification, in straight or mixed carloads, 30,000 
pounds; solidified, in bags, barrels, boxes, or other packages au- 
thorized and described in the consolidated classification, in straight 
or mixed carloads, 30,000 pounds. It is also suggested that one 
remnant shipment of vegetable oils or vegetable-oil foots and sed- 
iments be permitted at the end of each season from each mill 
or refinery, subject to a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds. 

The rates under the prescribed scale on vegetable-oil foots 
and sediments and inedible tallow are about 75 per cent of the 
corresponding rates prescribed on vegetable oils. 

We find that the interstate rates on cottonseed and on cottonseed 
and related vegetable oils, foots and sediments, cakes, and meals, cot- 
tonseed hulls, and inedible tallow, in carloads, between points in 
Texas differential territory and New Mexico east of and not ee 
the line of the El Paso & Southwestern extending from Dawson, N. 
Mex., through Tucumcari and Vaughn, N. Mex., to and including El 
Paso; between points in those territories and points in Texas common 

western Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, southern 
Missouri, and Mississippi River crossings, Memphis and south; and 
from points in those territories to East St. Louis, Cairo, Thebes and 
Kansas City, on all Class I carriers, as hereinafter defined, are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed, or 
may exceed, the following: From, to, or between points in eastern 
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New Mexico, except points on the Colorado & Southern, and in Texas 
differential territory as defined in Items 1000 and 1001 of Agent A. C. 
Fonda’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 174, except points on the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, and except points on the Rock Island and Santa Fe east 
of Dalhart and Amarillo, rates which shall not exceed those that 
would apply under the distance scales of reasonable maximum rates 
shown in Appendix 7 for the through distances, plus the differentials 
shown in Note 3 of Appendix 7, to be added for the hauls in differen- 
tial territory and in eastern New Mexico; and from, to, or between 
points on the Colorado & Southern, Rock Island east of Dalhart and 
Amarillo, Santa Fe east of Amarillo, and Fort Worth & Denver City, 
the distance scales of reasonable maximum rates shown in Appendix 
7; subject to commodity descriptions and minimum weights the same 
as those hereinbefore prescribed in connection with the rates on the 
same commodities between points in the southwest. 

We find that the interstate rates from points in Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, western Louisiana, and Texas, and from Kennett and Malden, 
Mo., Mississippi River crossings, Memphis, Tenn., and south, and 
Loving, N. Mex., to all points in [llinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the northern peninsula of Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and eastern Colorado, including Colo- 
rado common points and Cheyenne, Wyo., and from St. Louis, Mo., 
East St. Louis and Cairo, Ill., to Colorado common points, on cotton- 
seed hulls and on cottonseed and related vegetable cakes, meals, oils, 
foots and sediments, and inedible tallow, in carloads, applying on all 
Class I carriers, as hereinafter defined, are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, rates 
under the distance scales of reasonable maximum rates set out in 
AsonGs 7, plus the differentials provided in that appendix where 
applicable. 


The reasonable commodity descriptions and minimum weights in 
connection with these prescribed rates are those hereinbefore found 
reasonable for application in connection with rates on the same com- 
modities between points in the southwest. 


We find that many of the present rates on cottonseed and related 
vegetable cakes and meals, and on cottonseed hulls, in carloads, from 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, western Louisiana, Kennett and Malden, 
Mo., Mississippi River crossings, East St. Louis, Ill., and south, and 
Loving, N. Mex., to points in Pacific coast territory and intermountain 
territory west of a line drawn from north to south along the western 
boundaries of North Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., thence south over the line of the Colorado & Southern through 
Boulder and Denver to Trinidad, Colo., thence south over the line of 
the Santa Fe to Colfax, N. Mex., and the El Paso & Southwestern to 
El Paso, are unreasonable; that a readjustment of these rates is 
necessary; and that for the future the rates referred to, applying on 
all Class I railroads, as hereinafter defined, will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they may exceed the rates under the standard dis- 
tance scales of reasonable maximum rates on cottonseed and related 
vegetable cakes and meals, as hereinbefore described in connection 
with the rates prescribed for the southwest, minimum weight 40,000 
pounds, and on cottonseed hulls, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
shown in Appendix 7, plus the differentials shown in Note 3 of Appen- 
dix 7, to be added to the rate for the total distance from point of 
origin to final destination under the standard scales; the said differen- 
tials to be determined on the basis of the distance from the border 
point on or nearest the eastern boundary of intermountain territory 
over the route used in determining the rate under the standard scales 
from point of origin to final destination; provided, that where the 
route over which the rate under the standard scale is determined 
passes through any portion of Texas differential territory and eastern 
New Mexico the distance over the portion of such route in those ter- 
ritories shall be added to the distance from the border point on or 
nearest the eastern boundary of intermountain territory and the dif- 
ferential to be added to the standard-scale rate shall be determined 
on the basis of such total distance; subject to a maximum through 
rate on cottonseed and related vegetable cakes and meals of 75 cents. 

The present rates to points in Colorado west of Colorado common 
points are made by combination on the latter points, observing as 
maxima the rates to Utah common points. Defendants pray for the 
continuance of this basis, to which there appears no objection on part 
of complainants. The present basis of making rates to these points 
in western Colorado may be continued, subject to the reasonable rates 
determined upon the basis herein prescribed, to the first point in Utah 
beyond the Colorado-Utah line as maxima. 


We find that the rates on cottonseed oil and related vegetable oils, 
in carloads, from all points in Texas to all points in California on 
Class I carriers, as hereinafter defined, are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, 80 cents 
to Fresno, Cal., and points south, and 90 cents to points north of 
Fresno, subject to a commodity description and minimum weight the 
same as those hereinbefore prescribed in connection with rates on the 
same commodities between points in the southwest. 

This finding is not to be construed as approving the extensive 
groups which will be continued in part by this conclusion, but which 
upon this record can not be intelligently changed. 

In their exceptions the Oklahoma complainants ask that the find- 
ing be made to include the entire southwest. But their complaint does 
not assail the rates to California, and the Texas complaint assails the 
rates on vegetable oils to California from Texas only. 


We find that the rates on cottonseed, in carloads, from all points 
in Arizona and New Mexico on and west of the line of the El Paso & 
Southwestern from Dawson, N. Mex., through Tucumcari and Vaughn, 
N. Mex., to El Paso, Tex., to all points in Texas and Oklahoma, on 
Class I carriers, as hereinafter defined, are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed, or may exceed, rates 
under the standard scale of reasonable maximum rates on cotton- 
seed shown in Appendix 7, plus the differentials set out in Note 3 of 
Appendix 7 for the hauls in Texas differential territory and eastern 
New Mexico, subject to a minimup weight of 40,000 pounds. 


We find that the rates on export shipments of cottonseed and re- 
lated vegetable oils, cakes, meals, foots, sediments and inedible tal- 
low, in carloads, from Oklahoma, Arkansas, western Louisiana, Texas 
and Loving, N. Mex., to Gulf ports, Houston and Galveston to New 
Orleans, inclusive, applying on Class I carriers, as hereinafter defined, 
are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed, or may exceed, the rates under the distance scales of reason- 
able maximum rates shown in Appendix 7, plus the differentials pro- 
vided in Note 3 of that appendix where applicable, subject to the 
same commodity descriptions and minimum weights as are herein 
prescribed on domestic traffic; but the present equalizations of the 
rates on these commodities to those ports may be continued in the 
revised rates pending such conclusions as may be reached in No. 
12798, Galveston Commercial Asso. vs. G., C. & S. F. Ry. Co., and 
No. 15159; Same vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., now pending. 

We find that in making rates under the distance scales of rates, 
prescribed in this report, between points west of the Mississippi River 
considered in this proceeding, on the one hand, and Memphis and 
east bank Mississippi River crossings south thereof, on the other, 
bridge or ferry tolls not exceeding 2 cents per 100 Fg may be 
permed to the rates based upon the distances to or from west bank 
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The record leaves no doubt that a group system of rates from the 
southwest to western trunk line, intermountain and Pacific coast ter- 
ritories would be preferable to a strict application of distance scaies, 
However, the extensive grouping at points of origin and destination 
under the plan proposed by the Texas complainants would result in 
undue prejudice at both origin and destination points because of the 
severe rate jumps from one group to another, particularly for the 
shorter hauls, and that plan can not be approved. 

Points in the destination territory beyond the southwest may be 
grouped in lieu of publishing rates based strictly upon the scales, pro- 
vided that rates are published to such destination groups in such man- 
ner as to produce substantially the same revenue as would result from 
a strict yo agemeers w of the scales. If a plan of grouping points of 
origin in the southwest can be agreed upon between the shippers and 
carriers, we will interpose no objection to the publication of rates from 
such groups, subject to the condition last mentioned. 


We find that the rates assailed in No. 15039 were unreasonable 
during the included period up to August 15, 1923, to the extent that 
they exceeded for like distances the rates contemporaneously applied 
on cottonseed, in carloads, between Shreveport and point8 in Texas, 
distances to be computed in the same manner as in the Shreveport 
scale; and on and subsequent to August 15,-1923, were and are unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded or exceed for like distances 
the rates which would have applied or would apply on basis of the 
scale of reasonable maximum rates on cottonseed shown in Appendix 
7, applied in the manner hereinbefore indicated. 


Appendix 7 


Maximum scales of interstate rates prescribed for application on 
cottonseed cake and meal, and articles taking same rates as defined 
in the report, and on cottonseed hulls, in carloads. 

(Between points in Oklahoma, Texas, eastern New Mexico, Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River, Arkansas, and Missouri on and 
south of the line of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway from St. 
Louis to Seneca, called the origin territory; between the origin terri- 
tory and Mississippi River crossings, East St. Louis, Ill., and south; 
and from the origin territory to all points in Illinois, Missouri B terri- 
tory, Kansas, eastern Colorado, and Western trunk-line, inter- 
mountain, and Pacific coast territories. Rates are in cents per 100 
pounds. See notes.) 





Cake and Meal Hulls 
Joint Single Joint 
; Line Line Line 
Distance Cents Cents Cents 
10 miles and 8 5 6.5 
15 miles and 8.5 5 6.5 
20 miles and 9 5.5 7 
25 miles and 9.5 6 7.5 
30 miles and 10 6.5 8 
35 miles and 10.5 7 8.5 
40 miles and 11 7 8.5 
45 miles and 11.5 7.5 9 
50 miles and 12 8 9.5 
60 miles and 13 8.5 10 
70 miles and 14 9 10.5 
80 miles and 15 9.5 pied 
90 miles and 15.5 10 11.5 
100 miles and 16 10.5 12 
110 miles and iT 11 12.5 
120 miles and 18 11.5 13 
130 miles and 19 12 13.5 
140 miles and 19.5 13 14.5 
150 miles and 20 13.5 15 
160 miles and 21 14 15.5 
180 miles and 22 15 16.5 
200 miles and 23 15.5 ae 
220 miles and 24 16 17.5 
240 miles and 25 17 18.5 
260 miles and 26 17.5 fo 
280 miles and 27 18 19.5 
300 miles and 27.5 19 20 
320 miles and 28 20 a 
340 miles and 29 20.5 21.5 
360 miles and 30 21 22 
380 miles and 30.5 22 23 
400 miles and 31 23 24 
425 miles and 32 23.5 24 5 
450 miles and 33 24 25 
475 miles and 34 25 25.5 
500 miles and 34.5 26 26 
550 miles and 35 26.5 26.5 
600 miles and 36 27 27 
650 miles and 37 28 28 
700 miles and 38 29 29 
750 miles and 39 29.5 29.5 
800 miles and over 750........... 40 40 30 30 
850 miles and over 800........... 41 41 31 31 
900 miles and over 850........... 42 42 32 32 
950 miles and over 900........... 43 43 32.5 $2.5 
1,000 miles and over 950........... 44 44 33 33 
1,050 miles and over 1,000.......... - 4 45 34 34 
1,100 miles and over 1,050........... 46 46 35 35 
1,150 miles and over 1,100........... 47 47 35.5 35.5 
1,200 miles and over 1,150........... 48 48 36 36 
1,300 miles and over 1,200........... 50 50 
1,400 miles and over 1,300........... 52 52 
1,500 miles and over 1,400........... 54 54 
1,600 miles and over 1,500..........- 56 56 
1,700 miles and over 1,600........... 57 57 
1,800 miles and over 1,700........... 58 58 
1,900 miles and over 1,800........... 59 59 
2,000 miles and over 1,900........... 60 60 
2,100 miles and over 2,000........... 61 61 
2,200 miles and over 2,100........... 62 62 : 
2,300 miles and over 2,200........... 63 63 
2,400 miles and over 2,300........... 64 64 é 
2,500 miles and over 2,400........... 65 65 
2,600 miles and over 2,500........... 66 66 


Maximum scale of interstate rates prescribed for application on 
cottonseed, in carloads. 

(Between points in Oklahoma, Texas, southeastern New Nexico, 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, Arkansas, and Missouri on 
and south of the line of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway from St. 
Louis to Seneca; between points in said territory and Mississippi 
River crossings, Memphis, Tenn., and south; from points in said 
territory to East St. Louis, Cairo and Thebes, Ill., and Kansas City, 

(Continued on page 1416) 
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GRAIN RATES PROPOSED 


A finding of undue prejudice and the prescription of new 
rates on grain and grain products has been proposed by Ex- 
aminer Thomas E. Payne, in No. 15511, Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, et al. He 
said rates on grain and grain products from Iowa producing 
points to Chicago, should be found not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial to Chicago and preferential of St. Louis, and, as to 
certain points of origin, preferential of Kansas City, Mo. The 
complaint, he said, alleged the rates were unreasonable and as 
compared with the corresponding rates from the same points of 
origin to East St. Louis and Granite City, Ill., St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Council Bluffs, Des Moines, Sioux City, and Omaha, Neb., 
were unduly preferential of those cities and grain dealers, mill- 
ers and manufacturers there located and unduly prejudicial to 
complainants and members. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce intervened in support 
of the complaint. Inasmuch as the rates from Iowa to Milwaukee 
were the same as, or were based upon those to Chicago, the rail- 
roads agreed, said Pyne, to a broadening of the issue of the 
complaint to include .Milwaukee as a point of destination. Grain 
interests at the points mentioned in the complaint and the rail- 
road commissioners of Iowa intervened in the case. 

Chicago contended that the grain rate adjustment from Iowa, 
for years had been in urgent need of revision. The condition 
of which Chicago based its attack, the examiner said, had existed 
for some time, but the alleged discrimination against Chicago, 
became aggravated by reason of the changes under general order 
No. 28, effective June 25, 1918. At the hearing, said Pyne, the 
defendants, other than the Wabash and the Burlington admitted 
that the relative adjustment as between Chicago and St. Louis 
was improper and agreed to correct the rates in accordance with 
the recommendations of a committee appointed at the request of 
the complainant. The committee’s recommendation failed of 
adoption by the carriers, hence the complaint. Pyne said the 
Commission should dispose of the case as follows: 


The Commission should find that the rates assailed are not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful, except (1) that the relationship 
between the rates from Iowa points to Chicago and those from the 
same points of origin to St. Louis is unduly prejudicial to Chicago 
and shippers thereat and preferential of Louis and shippers 
there located, to the extent that the rates to Chicago exceed those 
which would result from the application of the rule set forth in the 
next succeeding paragraph; and (2) that the relationship between 
the rates to Chicago and those to Kansas City from Iowa points south 
of the main line of the Rock Island from Davenport to Des Moines 
and east of the main line of that road from Des Moines to Allerton 
is unduly prejudicial to Chicago and shippers thereat and preferen- 
Pes pl sags mage and ar ae ee to the extent that 

ates to icago excee ose which woul 
ae yo a eae rule: ee 

rin e short-line distances, computed as hereinafter provide 

from a given point of origin to Chicago and the other anton, 7. 
St. Louis or Kansas City, and where such distance to Chicago is the 
same as to St. Louis or Kansas City the rate on wheat should be 
— the same; where such distance is less to Chicago the rate on 
he eat should be lower than that to St. Louis or Kansas City by not 
ess than the amount set forth in the following table corresponding 
with the difference in distance, and where the distance to Chicago 
Serene than to St. Louis or Kansas City the rate on wheat to 

icago should not exceed that to St. Louis or Kansas City by more 


than the amount set forth in the follo 
the @iletenee te Sietauee: wing table corresponding with 


Distance to 


Nearer Point Difference in Distance 

200 and under 10 ne 30 yo 50 — 70 and 90 and 110 and 
under over over 30 over 50 over 70 o 9 
300 and over 200 12 ys 40 — 65 and 90 and 115 and is ana 
under over over 40 over 65 over 90 over 115 

400 and over 800 15 or 45 and 75 and 105 and 145 and 185 and 
500 under over15 over45 over 75 over105 over 145 
and over 400 20 or 60 and 100 and 140 and 185 and 230 and 

° under over 20 over60 over100 over140 over 185 
ver 500 25 or 70 and 115 and 165 and 225 and over 225 


; under over 25 over70 ov 1 
Differencein Rates 0 0.5 1 . 5 4 “a 2.5 


Distance to 
Nearer Point Difference in Distance 
200 and under 135 and 160 and Over 

over110 over135 160 

175 and 205 and Over 

over 145 over175 205 

225 and 270 and Over 

over 185 over 225 270 

500 and over 400 280 oe 330 and Over 

ove 
Over 500 r 230 over 280 330 


Difference in Rates 3.0 3.5 4.0 


The rates on coarse grain should not exceed 90 per cent of the 
ary tana, mat, Som Lagayge i ay ote points where it is neces- 
o the basis in effect in Illinois wher 
coarse grains take the same rates. en ee ee 

It may be that certain of the rates from Iowa, particularly the 
northwestern portion, are preferential of Chicago and are unduly 
Prejudicial of St. Louis. Where such instances are found defendants 
will be expected to make such adjustments in accordance with the 
views herein expressed, so as to avoid another proceeding by St. Louis 


300 and over 200 
400 and over 300 
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the Commission 


for the purpose of bringing such matters to the attention of the 
Commission. 

The distances used in the foregoing should be computed over the 
shortest available route embracing the lines or parts of lines of not 
more than three carriers via existing connections for the interchange 
of carload traffic. Where the same line is used more than once, it 
may be counted each time. The establishment of differential groups 
such as recommended by the western trunk line committee will be 
considered as substantial compliance with the order herein, provided 
the group differential be computed so as to produce substantially the 
same average differential as would result from the application of the 
foregoing table to the rates from each point. 

Subsequent to the hearing in this case and after briefs had been 
filed, the Commission instituted proceedings in No. 17000, Rate Struc- 
ture Investigation, in accordance with S. J. Res. 107, which directed 
the Commission to investigation the rate structure of the country. 
The Commission was further directed not to permit such investigation 
to delay the decision of pending cases involving rates on products of 
agriculture, and to decide such cases in accordance with the resolu- 
tion. Such evidence of record as is relevant and material under the 
resolution has been considered in so far as it is legally possible to 
do so. This case chiefly concerns the relative adjustment between the 
grain markets. Producers are not here complaining of that adjust- 
ment. They were represented at the hearing to a very limited extent 
and practically no evidence was offered in their behalf. The con- 
clusion herein reached is without prejudice to any further changes, 
adjustments or redistribution of rates and charges as may be found 
necessary in the general investigation. 


COLORADO WHEAT ADJUSTMENT 


Examiner Myron Witters, in a report on No. 16112, Ogden 
Grain Exchange vs. Abilene & Southern et al., and parts of 
fourth section application No. 2045, suggested a revision in the 
rates on wheat, flour and coarse grain from Colorado common 
points to Little Rock, Hot Springs, Dermott, Arkansas City, 
Fordyce, Prescott, Eudora, Hamburg, Warren, Hope, Camden, 
El Dorado, Camden, Ark., Nashville and Texarkana, and Shreve- 
port, Alexandria and Lake Charles, La., on a finding of unjustness 
and unreasonableness. 

He said the rates on the same commodities from the same 
points of origin to other points in Arkansas and Louisiana and 
the points in Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Texas, should be found not unjust or unreasonable. He 
said the rates on the same commodities from points in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming on the Oregon Short Line 
and the Utah-Idaho Central; and from points in Utah on the 
Bamberger Electric, Denver & Rio Grande Western, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake, Oregon Short Line, Salt Lake & Utah, Southern 
Pacific, Western Pacific, Union Pacific, and Utah-Idaho Central, 
to all points on the lines of the defendants in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Wisconsin, 
should be found unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded or may exceed differentials over the rates to the same 
destinations from Colorado common points set forth by him. 
Rates on the same commodities from the territory of origin to 
Colorado, he said, should be found not unjust and unreasonable. 

As to rates on flour, minimum 40,000 pounds, from the origin 
territory, he said they should be found unduly prejudicial to the 
complainant and unduly preferential of dealers located in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana and Colorado. He said the undue 
prejudice should be removed by the establishment of rates on 
flour 110 per cent of those applicable on wheat. 

Proportional rates, he said, on grain and grain products 
from points in Idaho and St. Louis destined to points in the 
southeast should be found unduly preferential of St. Louis and 
unduly prejudicial to Kansas City. He did not indicate how the 
undue prejudice should be removed. 

As to rates on grain and grain products from Idaho, Oregon, 
Montana and Wyoming on the Oregon Short Line, and from 
stations in Utah, on the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon Short 
Line, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and Western Pacific to 
points on the Denver & Rio Grande Western, in Colorado (east 
of the Colorado common points), he said they should be found 
not unjust or unreasonable and that the prayer for the estab- 
lishment of joint rates from and to these points should be denied. 

The rates recommended by Witters from Colorado common 
points are the following: 


Little Rock, 50.5 cents, to other points in Arkansas, not 
exceeding differentials over little Rock from points in Colorado 
east of Colorado common points now published in Mo. Pac. 
I. C. C. No. A-6261, namely, Hot Springs, 2.5 cents; Dermott, 
3.5 cents; Arkansas City, 3.5 cents; Fordyce, 4.5 cents; Pres- 
cott, 4.5 cents; Eudora, 4.5 cents; Hamburg, 6.5 cents; Warren, 
6 cents; Hope, 5 cents; Camden, 5 cents; Eldorado, 6 cents; 
Nashville and Texarkana, 5 cents. He said the rates from Colo- 
rado common points to Shreveport, Alexandria and Lake Charles 
should be 59.5 cents, 62 and 64 cents, respectively. Other recom- 
mendations were as follows: 


The Commission should further find that the rates on wheat, 
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in carloads, from Colorado common points to the other destinations with, and from Glendale, Peoria and Alhambra, 52 cents. 


here considered are not unjust or unreasonable. 

The Commission should further find that the rates on wheat, 
in carloads, from points in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah and 
Wyoming on the Oregon Short Line and Utah-Idaho Central; and 
from points in Utah on the Bamberger Electric, Rio Grande, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon Short Line, Salt Lake & Utah, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Utah-Idaho Central, and Western 
Pacific to all destinations to which the rates are assailed except 
to points in Colorado, are, and for the future will be, unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed the 


following differentials over the rates to the same destinations from 
Colorado common points: 


a, SI III 6.) oo 0: aoe o td.0 Oh 0 Creed we neon ae 
Be | ee re 10 
eB rer tae errr 11 
4... BMSriIeee Valis CIGERG) BTOUP..... . cc crvcccccceceser 13 
5. Rexburg (Idaho) group........ Meee eee eeee Ceene, ae 
ee Se a, ace cecemeecetemese ss 16 
Fe | MEE CRED BIGOR. ccc ccc ess siccctcees oview” ae 
i ee Ne sd waco eee dees tee vew wes 17 
ee ee I I Ss oso a6 a oe 6 SOS DAES OHS ORS eee 17 
10. Mountain Home (Idaho) group............sceeeee- 17 
RM Be eer ere ee 18 
32. BMOreesnos Bend CLEGG) GTOUP. .. oc ccevcccccecvevec 19 
Be, Desens WECey CHO) BVOED.. .. oc cccccvecvecessete 19 
ee ee oc cases cd caeweee wee ewes 20 
Te. “Re@Cremten COFEROT) BTOUD. ..oooc cc ceccecvesccees 20 
ae ee, I ON 66 6 os obs ces essere Soresetee 20 
» Uy oe ee ee re 20 
18. Homestead (Oregon) group.......cccccccccccccces 20 
ee er os tg EN a o vig oleriiotd bm vivian gheidier aie ee Sheu 12 
eee Yt aig ote GAR haa 8G deal ecgnkcel oer BE aware 13 
et I I ci 8.55: ares ois ohare Wier sia seh Slecetine ee et ee 14 
I NE 5G aia orn cUe ecw owed nce sndeineewa 16 
ne UNI, is oe Grins algtiakir's a ater a taba aiden eb ple wine mares 12 
es ROUND eI IRIE 6 6:'6-al'S lo here Gow bles areal eto eral Seales ae 12 
a os aan ali vg) gies oi Scaa ahem iG ne oe Ov ere 12 
Be Ned 5 ha 5.56 ocora eva BSN ew 84 os Hele wide eens 14 
es Se oak la 5 a ecg bc nlaie sheleeeis Solan daw ao 14 
er NS I 9S: Sn cisvacaiai- ones a a@ie(al wre ersimlaevaverete were 15 


The rates from the Pacific Coast to the same destinations 
should be observed as a maximum except from points on branch 
lines. Rates to destinations not specifically named should be 
readjusted in conformity with the findings herein and with due 
regard to the existing relationships and relationships which ex- 
isted prior to June 25, 1918. Rates on coarse grains from and to 
all points considered in this proceeding should be made 90 per 
cent of those applicable on wheat. The minimum on wheat should 
be marked capacity of car and rates on wheat should apply on 
flour minimum 80,000 pounds. 

The commission should further find that the rates assailed to 
points in Colorado are not unjust or unreasonable. 

The commission should further find that the rates on flour, 
minimum 40,000 pounds, from the origin territory here considered 
are unduly prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of 
dealers located at points in Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Colorado. Such undue prejudice should be removed by the estab- 
lishment of rates on flour, minimum 40,000 pounds, from all points 
on the lines of defendants in the territory above named which 
shall be 110 per cent of the rates contemporaneously in effect 
on wheat. 

The Commission should further find that the proportional rates 
on grain and grain products, in carloads, from points in Idaho to 
St. Louis destined to points in the southeast are unduly prefer- 
ential of St. Louis and unduly prejudicial to Kansas City. Such 
undue prejudice should be removed. 

The Commission should further find that the rates assailed to 
points on the Rio Grande are not unjust or unreasonable, and that 
the evidence does not warrant the establishment of joint rates 
from and to these points. 

Reasonable time should be allowed for the removal of the 
fourth section departures set forth herein. 

Fourth section relief should be granted to the Illinois Central 
under its application No. 2045 to charge higher rates to inter- 
mediate points more distant.from the points of origin here con- 
sidered than the short lines to St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul and 


Albert Lea. 
BALED HAY RATES 


A readjustment of rates on baled hay from Arizona points 
to California, Texas and other states east and north thereof, has 
been recommended by Attorney-Examiner John McChord in No. 
15775, Arizona Hay Traffic Association vs. Arizona Eastern et al. 
He said the Commission should find the rates on baled hay from 
Arizona points to California, Texas and other states unreason- 
able and unduly discriminatory. He said that joint rates should 
be established on the following bases: 


1. To Los Angeles: From Phoenix and points grouped there- 
with, Buckeye and points grouped therewith, and Casa Grande, 
Glendale and points grouped therewith, 32.5 cents per 100 pounds. 
From Thatcher and points grouped therewith and Goronimo, 35.5 
cents per 100 pounds. From Yuma, 19.5 cents per 100 pounds. 
Rates from the above-named origin points to San Francisco shall 
not exceed the rates to Los Angeles, plus the amount of the pres- 
ent difference between the rates from each of these points to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

2. To El Paso: From Thatcher and points grouped there- 
with and Geronimo, 23 cents per 100 pounds. From Phoenix and 
points grouped therewith and from Buckeye and points grouped 
therewith, 32 cents, and from Glendale, Peoria and Alhambra, 32 
cents per 100 pounds. From Yuma and points grouped therewith, 
35.5 cents per 100 pounds. From the above-named origin points 
to Fort Bliss, Tex., add an arbitrary of 6.5 cents over the rates 
to El Paso. 

3. To New Mexico: Gallup to Albuquerque from Phoenix, 32 
cents per 100 pounds. (Note) Where the direct routes under para- 
graphs 1, 2 or 3 involve joint-line hauls 4 cents per 100 pounds 
may be added to the rates designated. Lines operated under a 
common ownership, control or management, including branch 
lines, should be treated as a single line. 

To Texas common points: From Thatcher and points 
grouped therewith and from Geronimo, 49 cents. From Phoenix 
and points grouped therewith, Buckeye and points grouped there- 
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From 
Yuma and points grouped therewith, 57 cents. 


5. To Mississippi River crossings: Memphis, Tenn., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., New Orleans and Baton Rouge, La., from Thatcher 
and points grouped therewith and Geronimo, 59 cents. From 
Phoenix and points grouped therewith, Buckeye and points 
grouped therewith, and from Glendale, Peoria and Alhambra, 62 cents. 
From Yuma and points grouped therewith, 67 cents. 

6. To Kansas City: From Thatcher and points grouped 
therewith and from Goronimo, 58 cents. From Phoenix and points 
grouped therewith, and from Glendale, Peoria and Alhambra, 62 
cents. From Yuma and points grouped therewith, 67 cents. 

To St. Louis, Mo.: From Thatcher and points. grouped there- 
with and from Goronimo, 70 cents. From Phoenix and points 
grouped therewith, Buckeye and points grouped therewith, 
Glendale, Peoria and Alhambra, and from Yuma and points 
grouped therewith, 73 cents. 

Rates to points in Transcontinental territory described as “E” 
territory west of the Mississippi River, and points east thereof 
in M, L and K territory shall be based generally on _ car-mile 
earnings no higher than those herein established to Mississippi 
crossings. 


TANK CAR MILEAGE 


Attorney Examiner John B. Keeler has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 16313, Kansas City Structural Steel Company 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, on a finding that the Santa Fe 
tariff rules governing the off-setting of loaded against empty 
tank car mileage had not been shown to have been unreasonable. 
The case arose out of the fact that the complainant forwarded 
certain of its tank cars, empty, in 1920, from Kansas City, Kans., 
and other points, to a lessee at Ranger, Tex. At the time of this 
movement, the examiner said, the cars were stencilled with com- 
plainant’s initial, but upon arrival at Ranger, the lesser re- 
stencilled them with his own initial. When delivered to the 
lessee at Ranger, the cars had accrued since the last accounting 
date, an excess of loaded over empty movement of 32,826 miles. 
In 1923 the cars were returned to the complainant and re- 
stencilled with the lettering which they bore when forwarded to 
Ranger in 1920. The cars, while in the possession of the lessee 
accrued an excess of loaded over empty mileage of 23,246. The 
complainant desired to use that excess of loaded over empty 
mileage as a partial offset against the 32,826 miles of excess 
empty movement accruing in 1920. 

The rule for equilization, the examiner pointed out, re- 
quired it to be made within 6 months after the close of an ac- 
counting year within which empty mileage accruing in the 
accounting year might be set off by subsequent loaded mileage. 
Grant of the complainant’s prayer, he said, would require an 
off-set by loaded mileage accruing approximately 3 years later. 
He said carriers could not reasonably be expected to hold their 
books open indefinitely to permit off-sets of this character and 
that the Commission should dismiss the complaint. 


LINE-HAUL CARRIER BURDENS 


In a proposed report on No. 15771, Greenbrier & Eastern 
Railroad Co. vs. Sewell Valley and a sub-number, Sewell Valley 
Railroad Company vs. Chesapeake & Ohio, Examiner Warren H. 
Warner said the Commission should find the charges imposed 
for the use and detention of foreign cars on the complainant’s 
lines at the rates prescribed by the new per died rules of the 
American Railway Association were not unreasonable. He said 
it should further find that the allowance of 1.5 cents per mile, 
instead of per diem at the current rate, for the use and deten- 
tion of the general service freight cars owned by the Sewell 
Valley when on foreign lines, was unreasonable and in violation 
of the first section of the interstate commerce act. 

Both complainants alleged that the charges exacted by the 
defendants under the rules of the association were unreasonable. 
The Sewell Valley is the connection of both short lines with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, The Greenbrier connects with the 
Sewell Valley and the latter with the trunk line. Both are 
short lines in the smokeless coal fields of West Virginia. The 
Greenbirer owns only two cars., They are kept on its rails. 
The Sewell Valley owns 25 steel hopper coal cars, which is 
three more than its share under the formula worked out in 
Coal from Sewell Valley R. R. Stations, 58 I. C. C. 261, in which 
the Commission said it should furnish ten per cent of the cars, 
not less than 22. 

The Greenbrier, which is not a party to the per diem agree- 
ment, contended that it furnished a terminal service in the 
nature of switching. Therefore it contended for a modified 
Birmingham Southern demurrage plan, giving it two days’ free 
time on each load interchanged. The Sewell Valley, the direct 
connection of the Greenbrier, has been making settlements for 
use and detention of cars on the $1 per day rule of the A, R. A., 
although neither it nor the Greenbrier is a member of that 
association. 

Subscribers to the per diem agreement are not authorized, 
said the examiner, to settle with non-subscribers on the per 
diem basis, but are required to settle on the basis of a mileage 
allowance of 1.5 cents, the same as the basis upon which settle- 
ment is made with shippers who furnish their own cars. On 


_that basis the Valley was receiving less than 60 cents per day 


for the use of its general service cars, but was not able to 
place restrictions on the use of its cars such as were owners 
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not common carriers able to place upon their cars. 


The Sewell 
Valley, for a few months in 1924, the report said, was a sub- 


scriber to the per diem agreement. It withdrew from the agree- 
ment on the ground that the bookkeeping and clerical work re- 
quired to enforce that agreement cost so much that there was 
no advantage in being a subscriber. Since it quit being a sub- 
scriber it has nevertheless made settlements with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the report says, on the per diem agreement 
basis. The Greenbrier also settled on that basis. The Valley 
also sought the application of a modified demurrage plan so as 
to give it one day free time on foreign cars on its rails over what 
is allowed the Greenbrier. In closing his discussion of the two 
cases, the examiner said: 


In the Birmingham Southern case, 61 I. C. C. 551, the Commis- 
sion condemned per diem with reclaims as applied to an industrial 
common carrier and prescribed a modified demurrage plan in lieu 
thereof. It pointed out that the payment of switching reclaims to 
industrial lines resulted in preferences and advantages to the pro- 
prietary industries. The per diem plan with reclaims applies to car- 
riers which perform a switching service as distinguished from a line 
No reclaim is allowed where a short line, whether industrially 
performs a line-haul service as_ distinguished 
The complainants herein perform line-haul 


haul. 
owned or otherwise, 
from a switching service. 
service only. 

Per diem charges are in the nature of reciprocal charges, not 
intended to yield a profit. As common carriers participating in joint 
rates, complainants are under an obligation to furnish their share 
of the equipment. This they may do either by purchase or rental. 
The per diem that complainants pay for car hire is merely equiva- 
lent to interest, depreciation, insurance, taxes, and other car owner- 
ship costs which they would have to bear if they owned the cars 
used in interline traffic. The car owner incurs these costs in the first 
instance, and is reimbursed by complainants through the per diem or 
rental charges, thereby relieving the latter of the necessity of in- 
vesting in additional equipment for this service. 

Car-ownership cost is one of the transportation costs which should 
be considered in connection with the portion of the transportation 
performed by the independent line-haul carrier when fixing its di- 
vision of the through rate. In any event, it is not entitled to both 
free time allowance on foreign cars it uses and divisions covering 
compensation for the hire of such cars. Complainants revenue from 
coal traffic is derived from divisions of joint rates. The record does 
not definitely show whether in the fixation of their divisions due re- 
gard was given to car ownership and car rental costs. If complain- 
ants consider that their divisions are inadequate, they have recourse 
to this Commission. 

The Commission should find that the practice of paying mileage 
of 1.5 cents instead of per diem for the use and detention of general 
service freight cars owned by the Valley when on foreign lines is 
unreasonable and in violation of section 1 of the Act. 

The Commission should further find that the charges for the use 
and detention of foreign cars on the lines of the complainants under 
the per diem rules of the American Railway Association are not un- 
reasonable. 





MINE TIMBER REPARATION. 


Reparation has been proposed by Examiner J. P. McGrath, in 
No. 16011, A. J. Burkland vs. Missouri Pacific et al., and a sub- 
number thereunder, George H. Kelley vs. Missouri Pacific et al., 
on a finding of unreasonableness as to rates and charges on mine 
timbers from points in Missouri to destinations in Illinois. The 
points of origin are on the Missouri Pacific and the destinations 
in the mining districts of Illinois. The examiner said the rates 
should be found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, be- 
tween June 6, 1922, and February 21, 1924, rates that would have 
resulted from the use of the scale prescribed in Palmer vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific, 87 I. C. C. 622. The examiner said the rates pre- 
scribed in that case were from the same general territory of ori- 
gin to the same destinations as were involved in this case. 


TEXAS HAY RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice has been 
proposed by Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow in No. 16022, Arkan- 
sas Jobbers & Manufacturers’ Association vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al., as to rates on hay, from El Paso and points 
in Texas differential territory, and from points in New Mexico 
to points in southern Arkansas and northern Louisiana. He 
suggested a scale to be used in making rates, differing from 
that prescribed by the Commission in Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma vs. A. & S., 69 I. C. C. 207. He said that that de- 
cision could not be relied upon, as the case was reopened for 
further hearing and decision therein was now pending. The 
maximum in that scale for hauls in excess of 600 miles is 45 
cents, which is higher than the rate in the Woodrow scale. 

; The complainant alleges the rates on hay, from El Paso and 
points in Texas differential territory and from Santa Fe points 
in New Mexico, to destinations in southern Arkansas and north- 
ern Louisiana were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to and 
preferential of El Paso, Tex., and Monroe, La., in violation of 
the first three and the thirteenth sections, as well as in disregard 
of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section. 

Woodrow said the record showed that dealers in alfalfa hay 
at Texarkana and Monroe had a distinct advantage over their 
competitors, due to their lower rate basis. Rates should be so 
adjusted, he said, as to give each locality equal opportunity to 
participate in handling that commodity from the points of origin 
volved. In conclusion he said: 


th The commission should find that the rates from Texas points to 
€ destinations involved are and for the future will be unreasonable 
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to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates obtained by 
applying the scale herein prescribed as reasonable, set forth below 
and also prescribed in Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. A. R. R., 
supra, to the total mileage embracing that portion of the respective 
hauls within Texas common point territory and the states of Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana plus the respective standard differentials appli- 
cable for hauls within Texas differential territory; and that the rates 
from New Mexico are and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates based upon the 
scale herein prescribed as reasonable applied to the entire haul. 


Distance Distance (*) ($) 
425 and over 400 miles... 700 and over 650 miles.... 41 41 
450 and over 425 miles... 750 and over 700 miles.... 42 42 
470 and over 450 miles... 800 and over 750 miles.... 43 43 
500 and over 475 miles.... 36 37 850 and over 800 miles.... 44 44 
550 and over 500 miles.... 38 38 900 and over 850 miles.... 45 45 
600 and over 550 miles.... 39 39 950 and over 900 miles.... 46 46 
650 and over 600 miles.... 40 40 1000 and over 950 miles.... 47 47 


(*) Single line—cents;(t) Joint line—cents. 


The commissoin should further find that the Texas intrastate 
rates to Texarkana result in undue preference of dealers of hay at 
Texarkana and prejudice to dealers of hay at destinations in Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana in violation of sections 3 and 13 of the act; that 
this undue preference should be removed by applying to Texarkana 
rates obtained from the scale prescribed supra; that the interstate 
rates from Texas points to Monroe and from New Mexico to Tex- 
arkana are unduly preferential of Monroe and Texarkana and preju- 
dicial to the points of destination here in issue; and that this un- 
due preference and prejudice should be removed by applying the 
scale herein prescribed to Monroe and Texarkana in the manner 
prescribed, supra. An appropriate order should be entered. 

Hearing was had and briefs were filed in this proceeding prior 
to the approval of Public Resolution 46, Sixty-eighth Congress, and 
to the entry of the order of the commission in No. 17000, Rate Struc- 
ture Investigation. The conclusions herein reached are without pre- 
judice to any changes, adjustments or redistribution of rates and 
charges which may be found proper as a result of that investigation. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE RATES. 


An award of reparation has been proposed by Examiner J. P. 
McGrath in No. 15948, Dolese Brothers Company vs. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific et al., on a finding that the applicable rates 
on agricultural limestone, from Buffalo, Ia., to points in Illinois 
on the Burlington, between August 5, 1921 and September 29, 
1923, were unreasonable. One shipment was not delivered by 
the Burlington to a point on its rails. That one shipment went 
to Hooppole over the Hooppole, Yorktown & Tampico. On Sep- 
temebr 29, 1923, specific joint rates were established to all the 
destinations except Oliver, Ill. The examiner found some under- 
charges. The examiner said the Commission should find that 
the applicable rates to Oliver were unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded $1.03 per ton and that the applicable rates to the 
other destinations were unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded the subsequently established joint commodity rates and 
award reparation to that basis. 


PER DIEM RULE CASE 


Assistant Chief Examiner Charles F. Gerry has recommended 
the dismissal of No. 15414, Marcellus & Otisco Company vs. 
New York Central, on a finding that the charges exacted by the 
defendant under the code of per diem rules for the use or de- 
tention of foreign freight cars on the line of the complainant 
are not unreasonable, unjust or otherwise unlawful. The com- 
plainant operates a short-line common carrier at Martisco, 
N. Y. The complainant desired more reasonable rates, from 
its point of view, for the use or detention of equipment furnished 
by the New York Central. Gerry said that to permit a lower 
basis on the complainant’s line would be to give complainant 
a preferred position over other short lines of the same class, 
because, under the rule of the American Railway Association, 
the New York Central remains liable for foreign cars while off 
its rails and on those of a short-line railroad not a member of 
the per diem rules agreement. 


FUEL OIL CASE DISMISSED 


Examiner Leo J. Flynn has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 16452, Washington Dehydrated Food Company vs. Great 
Northern, for want of jurisdiction. The complaint assailed 
the rates on fuel oil in tank cars, from Richmond Beach, Wash., 
to Wenatchee and Leavenworth, Wash., as unjust and unreason- 
able. The Commission was asked to prescribe reasonable rates 
for the future and to award reparation. The oil contained in the 
shipments on which reparation was asked was purchased by 
the complainant from a California oil company under a con- 
tract which provided for the distribution of the oil from Rich- 
mond Beach. The oil was shipped to that point in tank steamers 
without any prior rail haul. The defendant took the position 
that the Commission was without jurisdiction. 


OIL-WELL SUPPLY RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order for the future have been recommended by Examiner 
John H. Howell in No. 15177, Humble Oil & Refining Co. vs. 
Louisiana & North West Railroad Company et al., as to rates 
and charges on wrought iron and steel pipe and fittings, carloads, 
and on oil-well supplies, carloads, from stations in Texas to 
Haynesville, La. He said the Commission should find the rates 
assailed were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed 
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or may exceed the following: On wrought iron or steel pipe 
from Breckenridge, Jake Hammon and Electra, 57.5 cents, prior 
to and 52 cents from and after July 1, 1922; on wrought iron or 
steel pipe, from Goose Creek and Hull, and wrought iron or 
steel pipe fittings from Houston and Clinton, 54.5 cents prior 
and 49 cents after July 1, 1922; and on oil-well supplies from 
Goose Creek, 98 cents prior to and 89 cents after July 1, 1922, 
and award reparation to that basis. He said the findings should 
be without prejudice to any conclusions which might be reached 
in No. 13353, Oklahoma Corporation Commission, and No. 14880, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce and related cases. 


COAL RATES PROPOSED 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in No. 16123, Canyon Coal & 
Coke Company et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., has proposed 
new rates based on the finding that rates on coal from com- 
plainant’s mines on the Cheat Haven and Bruceton Railroad in 
West Virginia to interstate destinations are unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Wagner said the assailed rates should be 
found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceeded the contemporaneous Fairmont district rates except 
that to destinations to which the Fairchance district rates ex- 
ceeded the Fairmont district rates, the rates from complainants’ 
mines should not exceed the contemporaneous Fairchance dis- 
trict rates. 


IMPORTED FERTILIZER RATES 


Examiner W. M. Cheseldine has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 15941, Traffic Bureau of Knoxville et al. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al., on a finding that the rates on imported fertilizer 
material, carloads, from Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga., to 
Knoxville, Tenn., are not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial. 
He said that reparation should be denied. The condition of un- 
due prejudice, the examiner said, had been remedied by the 
publication of the same rates to Knoxville as were in effect to 
Chattanooga and McCarty, Tenn., among the points alleged to 
have been unduly preferred. 


RATE FOUND INAPPLICABLE 


A finding of inapplicability and an award of reparation have 
been recommended by Examiner P. F. Gault, in No. 16469, Crane 
Company vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western et al., as to a 
rate charged on one carload of sand-rubbed slate slabs shipped 
from East Bangor, Pa., to Harrison, Mont., in October, 1922. He 
said the Commission should find that a combination of $1.14 was 
applicable, instead of one of $1.58 which was imposed. 


TABLE SYRUP RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order establishing a 
rate of 51 cents has been proposed by Examiner J. O. Cassidy, 
in No. 15407, Alabama-Georgia Syrup Company vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al., on syrup packed in tin, carloads, from Montgomery, 
Ala., to Tampa, Fla. Cassidy said the Commission should find 
the present rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 51 cents, 
the rate that would be applicable under a combination of locals. 
He said that since the prayer for reparation was withdrawn at 
the hearing a finding on that point was unnecessary. 


FROZEN PIG SKINS. 


Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg, in No. 16144, Edgar S. Kie- 
fer Tanning Co. vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern et al., said the Com- 
mission should find rates on frozen pig or hog skins, in C. L., 
from St. Louis and East St. Louis, to Grand Rapids, Mich., applied 
on shipments that moved between October 16, 19293, and June 2, 
1924, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceeded the rates applicable on such skins when shipped 
green salted. Until the date first mentioned hog skins untanned, 
took the same rates regardless of the method of their pregerva- 
tion. The commodity description was revised, for clarification, 
it was said, but the revised description left frozen skins out so 
that the classification rating of fifth class applied. Konigsberg 
said the Commission should award reparation. 


DECLARED VALUES CASE. 


An award of reparation on account of overcharge has been 
recommended by Examiner J. P. McGrath in No. 15548, Cudahy 
Packing Company vs. Director-General. He said the Commission 
should find shipments of sheep and hogs, in single or double 
deck C. L., from South Omaha, Sioux City and certain other 
points in Iowa, to Kansas City and Wichita, on which charges 
were collected based on values declared by the shippers were 
overcharged. The shipments were made in the first three months 
of 1918. The complaint alleged the charges were in violation of 
the first and twentieth sections of the Interstate Commerce act, 
and section 10 of the federal control act. The prayer was for 
reparation. In that period, the examiner said, the rates on live 
stock depended upon values. After the shipments involved in 
this case were made, the clauses making the rates depend upon 
values were eliminated but the Director-General would not set- 
tle. The allegation of unreasonableness, the examiner said, was 
abondoned, leaving the issues under the Cummins amendment 
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part of the interstate commerce act and section 10 of the federa] 
control act to be passed upon. 

On the record in this case, the examiner said, and on the 
authority of the Commission’s decisions in North Packing Co. vs. 
C. M. & St. P., 69 I. C. C., affirmed on reargument in 80 I. C. C, 
737, the Commission should find that the standard or basic rates 
were applicable on the shipments and that reparation should be 
made to that basis in instances where higher rates were charged. 


PER DIEM CASE DISMISSED. 

Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 16420, South Manchester Railroad Company vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, on a finding that the charges exacted 
under the code of per diem rules for the use or detention of for. 
eign freight cars on the line of the complainant are not unreason- 
able. The complainant, an industrial common carrier performing 
a line-haul service, asked for the estsablishment of the special 
demurrage basis prescribed in the Birmingham Southern case, 
61 I. C. C. 551, said Wagner. It would allow it an average of free 
time on each load interchanged in foreign freight cars. Wagner 
said the complainant was a line-haul carrier, although its main 
line is only 1.9 miles long and the question whether it received 
adequate compensation out of its divisions was not before the 
Commission in this case. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Lorain 
and West Virginia Railway Company as of June 30, 1918, the 
Commission has found the final value of total owned property to 
be $1,110,810, and of total used property $1,110,911. The property 
is situated in Ohio. In a tentative valuation report on the prop- 
erty of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company of Indiana as 
of June 30, 1916, the Commission has found final value as fol- 
lows: Total owned, $9,250,000; total used, $9,355,713. 

In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Grand 
Trunk Western Railway Company and of the Chicago & Kala- 
mazoo Terminal Railroad, as of June 30, 1917, the Commission 
has found final value as follows: Wholly owned and used prop- 
erty, $25,875,467; owned but not used, $1,431,277; used but not 
owned, $3,508,477; total owned. $27,306,744; total used, $29,383,- 
944. The report said that the Grand Trunk Western, on date of 
valuation, had outstanding $6,000,000 in capital stock, $30,473,720 
in funded debt, and $526,167.67 in non-negotiable debt to affili- 
ated companies. Investment in road and equipment, including 
land, on date of valuation, was stated in the books of the carrier 
as $31,309,308.99, which, with adjustments, the report said, 
would be increased to $31,822,386.81. 

In a tentative valuation report on the New River, Holston 
& Western Railroad Company as of June 30, 1916, the Commis- 
sion placed the final value for rate-making purposes at $572,500. 
It placed the reproduction cost new and cost of reproduction 
less depreciation at $610,799 and $522,611, respectively. 

In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Kisha- 
coquillas Valley Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1917, the 
Commission has found the final value of the wholly owned and 
used property to be $141,775. The property is situated in the 
central part of Pennsylvania and embraces approximately 10 
miles of all tracks. 


CERTIFICATE AGAIN DENIED. 


The Commission, in finance docket No. 3529, Construction of 
Line by Golden Belt Railroad Co., of Kansas, has found that pub- 
lic convenience and necessity had not been shown to require the 
construction of the proposed line in Barton, Rush and Ellis coun- 
ties, Kans., from Great Bend on the Santa Fe to Hays, on the 
Union Pacific, with various branches, in all about 80 miles. This 
application, in one form or another, has been pending since 
December 28, 1920. Reports thereon have been made in 67 I. C. C. 
370, 70 I. C. C. 73 and 71 I. C. C. 233, the last mentioned being 
in March, 1922. The Kansas commission has twice recommended 
denial. That commission held the hearings for the federal body. 

The applicant, the Commission said, represented that it had 
no way of estimating the traffic, revenue, operating expenses or 
net railway operating income of its proposed line, and had no 
idea what traffic it might receive from connecting carriers. The 
Commission, however, took the estimate of wheat production in 
the territory to be traversed, because wheat would be the only 
traffic originated and came to the conclusion that the annual 
freight revenue would not exceed $100,000. It said no financial 
backing was shown and the financing would depend upon elec- 
tions to be held along the line of the road on the question whether 
the communities would finance the proposition. In conclusion 
of that discussion it said the record did not warrant any pre- 
sumption that the proposed line would be able to sustain itseif. 

EASTERN CLASS RATE HEARING 

The hearing in No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, 
heretofore assigned for June 15 before Commissioner Eastman 
and Examiner Hosmer in Washington, has been reassigned for 
hearing June 22 at Washington. The change was made so as 
not to have a conflict with the argument in the southwestern 
consolidated cases. 
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The transportation and communication group meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the afternoon of 
May 21, adopted several resolutions which were then referred, 
under the rules, to the board of directors. 

George A. Post and others offered the following resolution, 
which was approved by the group without discussion: 


Whereas, The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has, 
after exhaustive study and by subsequent referenda, announced cer- 
tain fundamental principles for which it stands as affecting railroad 
legislation, and 

Whereas, The two questions of railroad consolidation and of rail- 
road labor relations are certain to be the subject of proposed legisla- 
tion in the coming session of Congress and it is essential that the 
officers of the Chamber be so empowered as to currently meet any 
developments in these two important matters, it is hereby 

Resolved, That the president be, and hereby is, requested and 
authorized to keep closely in touch with developments in these mat- 
ters, through the Chamber’s Administrative forces, and to give ex- 
pression at the proper time regarding 

A—Railroad consolidation in accordance with the principles out- 
lined in Referenda 28 and 43. 

B—Railroad labor relations maintaining the principle that in any 
boards of investigation and review or of arbitration impartial repre- 
sentatives not interested in either party to a controversy threatening 
to interrupt transportation shall have the dominant voice. 

The Chamber further endorses the principle that full public in- 
vestigation of the merits of every railroad labor dispute should be 
instituted and completed, and a proper interval allowed after the 
publication of the findings, before any steps tending to the interrup- 
tion of transportation shall be attempted. 

If the developments are such that in the judgment of the presi- 
dent, a further and additional investigation and consideration of these 
matters is essential in order that the Chamber may have an oppor- 
tunity to register its judgment by referendum, then the president is 
authorized to create a committee or committees for the purpose of 
preparing and recommending to the board of directors the material 
for such referendum in the light of the latest developments, 


York-Antwerp Rules 


The following resolution, offered by W. L. Marvin, of the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, and others, was 
approved without discussion: 


Whereas, the proposed York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, have been 
brought to the attention of this Chamber and have been the subject 
of discussion at several public hearings—and, 

hereas, on March 16, 1925, a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of receiving, hearing, considering and reporting to this Cham- 


~ upon concrete suggestions for changes in the said proposed Rules; 
and, 


Whereas, the said committee has reported to this chamber its 
findings and recommendations with respect to various changes which 
have been suggested in the said Rules; and 

hereas, there exists widespread opposition, among American 
shipping and maritime interests, to the adoption of the said Rules in 
their present form; but it is recognized that, in many respects, the 
said Rules are an improvement on the York-Antwerp Rules, 1890, 
and that, with proper modifications, the proposed new Rules will be 


: valuable aid in the definition and adjustment of General Average 
osses— 


Now, therefore, it is resolved that the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is unable to recommend the adoption and use of 
the said Rules in their present form; and it is 

Further resolved that this Chamber approves in principle the 
work of the International Law Association, as embodied in the said 
proposed York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, and directs that a copy of this 
Resolution, and of the Report of the Committee above mentioned, be 
delivered to the American Branch of the International Law Associa- 


os hog be brought to the attention of the parent association in 


Uphold Coastwise Laws 


Resolutions offered by the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ 
Association and by the Shipping Board, with reference to main- 
taining intact the coastwise laws of the United States, were 
approved in principle, the view being that the board of directors 
and resolutions committee, through which they were to pass, 
would combine them. 

Motor Regulation 


The resolution offered by the motor bus and truck operators, 
published in The Traffic World of May 23, was approved and 
referred to the board of directors under the rules. 


Air Navigation 


Resolutions offered by the National Aeronautical Association 
and by the Akron Chamber of Commerce urging steps leading 
to the promotion of air navigation were approved. 


Government in Business 


A resolution protesting against the government engaging in 
business was approved. It provided that the President, Con- 
gress and state officials should be urged to stop all government 
in business. 

Gray Addresses Group 


Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific, in brief re- 
marks, told the group he was able to bring an optimistic note 
with respect to the railroad situation. He referred to the ac- 
complishments of the regional advisory boards. He also com- 
mented on the fact that in recent sessions of state legislatures 
throughout the country no anti-railroad legislation had been 
passed. He attributed the sympathetic attitude which he said 
was being evidenced toward the railroads to the work of the 
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Chamber of Commerce, referring to the Transportation Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Chamber and to the refer- 
endum that followed that conference. He said the Chamber had 
been more influential in stabilizing thought on the railroad 
situation than anything else. 


The Merchant Marine 


Homer Ferguson, shipbuilder, in discussion on the merchant 
marine, took the position that while equal treatment as between 
all nations with respect to shipping was proper in connection 
with “direct trade,” that it was going too far to apply the same 
principle to “indirect trade.” His point was that European 
nations should not be invited to participate in the carrying of 
cargoes between the United States and South American coun- 
tries, for example, on the same terms and conditions that 
American shipping lines participated in that business. He said 
it must be remembered that 60 per cent of the trade of Great 
Britain was “indirect trade,” that is, the carrying of goods be- 
tween two other countries. 


Regulation of Motor Carriers 


John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, took the place of W. 
D. B. Ainey, chairman of the Pennsylvania commission, and 
president of the national association, who was scheduled to 
address the meeting on regulation of motor commom carriers. 
Mr. Ainey was absent on account of illness. Mr. Benton re- 
viewed the situation with respect to regulation of motor carriers 
resulting from the decisions of the Supreme Court in the motor 
bus cases and submitted the view of the executive committee 
of his association that Congress should use the state commis- 
sions as federal agencies to regulate the motor carrier in inter- 
state commerce. 

T. R. Dahl, of Cleveland, O., said the motor operators de- 
sired legitimate and fair regulation and that nobody was more 
excited about the lack of interstate federal regulation than the 
carriers themselves. He said they felt that the best way to 
regulate them was that Congress should authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant certificates of necessity when 
the states through which the routes passed had granted such 
certificates and that the regulation of rates, etc., should be left 
to the state commissions, with the federal commission acting 
as arbiter in cases where state commissions could not agree. 


Jardine and Freight Rates 


An appeal for support from business men for a scientific 
study of the freight rate structure was made at the general 
session of May 22 by William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Secretary Jardine did not refer to the Hoch-Smith rate 
structure investigation by name nor did he indicate that the 
Commission had begun an investigation of the rate structure 
under mandate of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

The farmers, the secretary said, realized the importance of 
railroad transportation to them and did not wish to injure the 
railroads but that they were faced with the fact that it was 
costing a great deal more to get their products to the markets 
than it did in years gone by. He said they thought it was 
important that a scientific study of the rate structure be made 
so that the facts might be obtained. He said if business wished 
to help agriculture it could do so in one respect by being 
sympathetic with such an investigation which, he said, would 
not hurt anyone. The farmers did not know, he continued, that 
anything could be done with respect to the rate structure but 
that they thought that something should be done. He said they 
were wondering whether the basis of transportation costs might 
not be revised. 

In a summary of Secretary Jardine’s address given to the 
press, he was quoted as follows: 


One specific way in which cooperation can be given to the farmer 
today is in connection with the freight rate problem. A careful study 
should be made of the whole freight rate structure. On the basis of 
such a study it should be possible, in adjusting freight rates, to take 
into account both the market value of farm products as reflected over 
a reasonable period of years, and the influence inevitably exerted by 
freight rates over the economic development of particular regions and 
of the country as a whole. I realize that the cost to carriers must 
be fully reckoned with as a factor in rate making, but I am convinced 
that it is equally important to consider the value of the service to 
the shipper. It is not my idea that freight rates should be continually 
changed to meet fluctuations in market prices. What we must do is 
iron out present inequalities in the freight rate structure and work 
out a policy whereby readjustments can be made in the levels of 
freight rates to meet the changes that occur in economic conditions 
over considerable periods of time. 


Gray on Business Conditions 


Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific, in an address 
on “Business Conditions in the West,” said the situation in 
the West was more fundamentally sound than at any time since 
the World War. He predicted that with the summer would 
come much improved general business conditions in that part 
of the country. He discussed the agricultural situation and 
said a remarkable change was in progress in the West in that 
an exchange of agricultural products between points in western 
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states was developing. He said the extraordinary growth of 
the Pacific Coast cities, particularly those of southern California, 
had brought about a demand for agricultural products from such 
states as Nebraska and that products produced on the coast 
were being shipped to the states east of the Rockies such as 
Nebraska. Incidentally, he remarked that the “farmer was the 
most over-advised man on earth.” He expressed the hope that 
the Chamber would be able to interest itself in the solution 
of the farmer’s problems. He said the farmer was solving 
some of his own problems. 


Political Rate Making 


Failure of the resolutions committee to report the resolution 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce against political rate 
making or to go on record in unmistakable language against 
political rate making caused comment among those who looked 
for affirmative action by the Chamber on that question at its 
annual meeting last week. (See Traffic World, May 23.) The 
resolution of the Chicago Association of Commerce was sub- 
mitted to the resolutions committee by J. P. Haynes, of the asso- 
ciation, on behalf of the association and approximately eighty 
other cities and organizations. The question involved in the 
resolution was not brought up for discussion either in the trans- 
portation group meeting of the convention or in the final session 
when the Chamber adopted, without discussion, the resolution 
of the ffsolutions committee on “railroad rates,” the text of 
which was printed in The Traffic World of May 23, page 1331. 

Those who had advocated adoption of the Chicago associa- 
tion’s resolution or something like it, failed to see in the resolu- 
tion brought out by “the resolutions committee a declaration 
against political rate making. The Hoch-Smith rate revision 
resolution and the Commission’s investigation thereunder was 
not discussed in the transportation group meeting nor in the final 
session, when the resolutions submitted by the resolutions com- 
mittee were adopted without discussion. 

Silas Strawn, of Chicago, was chairman of the resolutions 
committee. The other members were: Howell Chency, South 
Manchester, Conn.; Lucius R. Eastman, New York; J. Scott Par- 
rish, Richmond, Va.; Louis Lipsitz, Dallas, Texas; George D. 
Markham, St. Louis; William R. Dawes, Chicago; Karl DeLaittre, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Ross Beason, Salt Lake City, Utah; F. C. 
Knapp, Portland, Oregon; John W. Cowper, Buffalo, and W. G. 
Wilson, Cleveland. 

In addition to the resolution that was proposed by the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, the Philadelphia Board of Trade 
had submitted for the consideration of the resolutions committee 
a protest against political rate making. 


Motor Common Carriers. 


The resolution relating to motor common carriers, adopted 
without discussion, follows: 


The Chamber recommends that the Congress should amend the 
transportation act so as to embrace motor common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce. 


This resolution was regarded as a broad declaration by those 
who had followed the discussion in the transportation group 
meeting with reference to regulation of motor carriers in inter- 
state commerce. Without explanation, the resolution was re- 
garded as placing the Chamber on record as favoring complete 
regulation of motor common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce by the Interstate Commerce Commission just as the rail- 
roads were regulated. The transportation group of the Chamber 
_ had approved limited federal regulation both by formal action 
and in the discussion of the subject. 


Other Resolutions. 


Other resolutions relating to transportation in some form, 
adopted by the Chamber without discussion, follow: 


Coastwise Laws 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States declares its 
nee in the wisdom of the coastwise navigation laws of the United 
tates. 
York-Atwerp Rules, 1924 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States approves in 
principle the work of the International Law Association as embodied 
in the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, as a great step forward in providing 
international uniformity in the definition and adjustment of General 
Average losses. Although it recognizes that the said rules are an 
improvement over the York-Antwerp Rules 1890, this Chamber is 
unable to recommend the adoption of the York-Antwerp Rules 1924 
without modifications. 

The American Branch of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
and the American Branch of the International Law Association are 
requested to take steps to arrange for an international conference to 
revise the York-Antwerp Rules 1924 so that they may receive universal 
approval and adoption. 


Waterways 


By resolutions heretofore adopted, the Chamber has urged upon 
the Congress the necessity of developing our waterways and water 
resources. The Chamber has suggested that a comprehensive seurvey 
and report on the subject be made. The last Congress took steps in 
that direction by adopting a resolution directing the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Power Commission to make certain surveys and submit 
estimates of costs. 

The Chamber commends the action of the Congress in that behalf 
and expresses the hope that the work delegated by the resolution may 
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be increased and extended by the incoming Congress and a com- 
prehensive general plan embracing all of the water resources of the 
country be submitted at the earliest possible moment and before any 
further action is taken by Congress contemplating performance of 
work on any new projects, not heretofore undertaken, for the improve- 
ment or development of rivers, harbors and waterways. 


Commercial Treaty Policy 


Your committee on resolutions respectifully recommends the 
presentation to the board of directors of the report of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs on the subject of the commercial treaty 
policy of the United States, and all of the accompanying data and 
communications, with the suggestion that the subject be submitted 
to the membership in the form of a referendum at the earliest con- 
venience of the Board. 

Forest Highways 


The national forests, especially those in the western states, be- 
cause of their great extent and location, include many of the most im- 
portant mountain passes; they practically surround and control access 
to our national parks and interpose large areas of land under federal 
control between sections of our states held in private ownership 
roads into, and across these vast forest areas are required not only to 
protect the government property in the forest from the constant 
menace of destruction by fire, but also to give access to the national 
parks; to enable private property to be reached and to complete high- 
ways available to inter- and intra-state traffic. It is the duty of the 
federal government to provide these roads. 

_ Congress, therefore, should continue to appropriate needed funds 
within the limits of a reasonable national budget, for the improvement 


of such forest highways, under th upe ry of 
yl ne Bon q e supervision of the Secretary of 


Except as indicated, no final action was taken on the reso- 
lutions adopted by the transportation group meeting. In a final 
resolution, which was adopted, the resolutions committee said: 


The resolutions committee has received, under the rules of this 
meeting, proposals for declarations upon a number of other subjects. 
Some of these subjects are of obvious importance, as has appeared 
clearly in hearings which the committee has held. In each instance 
however, it has seemed to the committee that for one reason or 
another of the kind which must always have weight with a representa- 
tive organization, the subject is not ready for final decision as to the 
Chamber’s policy. The committee accordingly recommends that the 
proposals on the subjects which follow should be referred to the 
board of directors for such further action in the form of investigation 
and study as the board may consider is appropriate. In connection 
with some of these subjects the committee recommends that the. meet- 
ing should add its suggestions to the board, as follows (subjects not 
relating to transportation omitted): 

Federal Aid for Highways, with the suggestion that there 
should be consideration by the Transportation Department with 
special reference to any declarations the Chamber should later 
make in addition to the policy it has already adopted . 

Highways—State Administration and Finance—with a sug- 
gestion that in recognition of the accomplishment which has been 
made by an organization member of the Chamber in participating 
in the formulation of principles designed to give efficiency and 
uniformity, the Board requests the Chamber’s Transportation De- 
partment to bring these principles to the attention of the local 
organizations in the Chamber’s membership and request their 
sympathetic interest and support in their own states. 

Aircraft Lighter Than Air, with a suggestion that it be re- 
ferred to the Transportation and Foreign Commerce Departments 
for over oA all — 

eronautics, wi a suggestion that it be referr 

Transportation Department for consideration in eiiien” wien 

the Chamber’s policies already established as to aeronautics. 


The new board of directors of the Chamber elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, John W. O’Leary, vice-president, Chicago Trust 
Company, Chicago; vice-presidents: Eastern Division, Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman of the board of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, New York; North Central Division, William 
Butterworth, president, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill.; South Central 
Division, Robert R. Ellis, president, The Hessig-Ellis Drug Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.; Western Division, Paul Shoup, vice-presi- 
dent, Southern Pacific Railway Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Treas- 
urer, John Joy Edson, chairman of the board, Washington Loan 
and Trust Company, Washington, D. C.; Honorary Vice Presi- 
dents: Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Company, New York; Henry M. Robinson, baaker, Los 
Angeles, and Rowland W. Boyden, Boston. 


ACTION QN NOXON RESOLUTION 


Question having arisen as to whether or not the resolution 
offered by F. W. Noxon, secretary of the Railway Business 
Association, relating to political influence being exerted on the 
Commission, was formally adopted at the spring meeting of 
the National Industrial Traffic League at Indianapolis, the fol- 
lowing statement by President Ripley of the motion agreed to 
is quoted from the record: 


The substitute motion now is that your chairman be directed to 
communicate with President Grant calling his attention to the fact 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Chicago’s resolution, and asking 
whether he would desire us to communicate with our members the 
contents of this resolution in order that our members who might also 
be members of any Chamber of Commerce, might support the position. 


This “substitute motion” was offered after Mr. Noxon had 
offered his resolution for adoption. In the report of this matter 
in The Traffic World of May 2, page 1136, adoption of this 
“substitute motion” was construed as leaving the Noxon resolu- 
tion not acted on by the League, while the League, in a circular 
to members, said the resolution was adopted. (See Traffic 
World, May 16, page 1245.) 
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May 30, 1925 


RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A. W. Stebbings, of Elmira, N. Y.. in Docket No. 17000 has 
suggested to the Commission the substitution of per car rates 
for the rate structure in use now. He said his plan was based 
on a flat price or rate per car which rate would be governed 
by the value of the commodity to the public welfare. He said 
the greater value of a commodity to a community, the lewer 
the car rate would be under his plan. His idea is that there 
should be a rate applying within a state, another applying 
within the territory, as for instance Mississippi Valley territory, 
or New England, an adjoining territory rate, and still another 
rate applying to and from points not comprehended within the 
terms of the other sorts of rates mentioned. To illustrate, he 
proposed the following rates on agricultural products, food- 
stuffs, etc.: State rate, $50; local territorial rate, $60; adjoining 
territorial rate, $90; and other territorial rate, $150. On fertil- 
izers, building materials and products for use in manufacturing 
he suggested the following: State rate, $60; local territorial, 
$70; adjoining territorial rate, $105; and other territorial rate, 
$200. The third suggestion was in respect of clothing and other 
manufactured products the following: State rate, $70; local 
territorial, $80; adjoining territorial, $120; and other territorial, 
$250. Each of these figures he designated as the minimum per 
car. He said percentage increases had caused great hurt. 

Carriers, he said, required about $5,000,000,000 gross freight 
revenue. They originated, he said, something more than 35,000,- 
000 cars per annum, of which about 7,000,000 were used in 
carrying agricultural products, about 17,500,000 for building 
materials, etc., and the remainder for manufactured products. 
When the revenue to be derived from less-than-carload ship- 
ments and from the weights in excess of the carload minima 
were taken into account, he said, the following would offer a 
fair estimate of how the proposed rates would work out: 7,000,- 
000 cars at $125 per car, $875,000,000; 17,500,000 cars at $110 
per car, $1,925,000,000; and 10,500,000 cars at $220 per car, 
$2,310,000,000, or a total of $5,110,000,000. 

Shippers, he said, would ask for the heaviest possible mini- 
mum car weight which could be applied on their commodities 
consistent with reasonable loading capacity, because the heavier 
the car minimum the lower the rate on any commodity loaded over 
such minimum. To illustrate that thought he took a car taking 
a minimum of $100. At 20,000 pounds he said that would be 
equal to 50 cents per 100 pounds, and so on down to 100,000 
pounds at a rate of 10 cents. Agricultural and other essential 
basic industries, he said, would receive deserved encouragement 
through most favorable rates, this tending to solidify those 
industries upon a sound economic basis which in turn naturally 
would strengthen other industries. 


Farm Bureau Federations 


In a statement and brief of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation the 
declaration was made that the rates on many commodities, more 
particularly the products of agriculture, bore a disproportionate 
relation to the prices of the commodities. It was asserted that 
a policy of high rates on raw agricultural products left less 
money with the farmer and necessarily restricted the buying 
power of the farmer and reduced the income to the carrier on 
finished products that rural communities would otherwise buy. 

“The manufacturers of every commodity in the country, 
from tractors to lipsticks, have felt the depression in agriculture 
and all have suffered directly or indirectly and consciously or 
unconsciously,” says the statement. “Maladjustment of freight 
rates has been one of the primary factors in this depression. 
Some of the discrimination in rates against agricultural products 
is direct, but much of it is indirect and intangible; it is reflected 
rather than direct.” ' 

The declaration was made in the statement that it was 
generally admitted by those well informed that “our system 
of rate making is fundamentally and basically wrong.” That 
unfortunate condition, the brief said, was caused by a lack of 
intelligence and sympathetic development of the rate structure 
in harmony and commensurate with the economic development 


of the nation. Freight rates from the beginning of their develop- 


ment, the writer said, had been arbitrary and were made before 
the Government took an active part in the regulation of rates. 
Such rates, it was declared, were determined upon the amount 
that the traffic would bear rather than upon a just and reason- 
able service charge for transportation. He said that organized 
agriculture had had no part in rate development; that freight 
rates were builded for the benefit of terminals rather than 
sources of production. 

In conclusion the two bureaus urged the necessity of a 
careful nation-wide review and investigation of the rate situation 
as it applied to agricultural commodities. In consideration of 
that subject they urged the importance of considering the pres- 
ent demands of agriculture that its commodities and products 
be carried to its best markets through the most economic routes 
so that the farmer might receive the largest share of the con- 
sumer’s price for such commodities with the least expenditure 
in transportation; and that in the development of the future 
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rate system there might also be considered the element which 
would permit and encourage the growing, processing and manu- 
facture of farm products “at the closest point of production.” 

P. Willis Holden of New York City has filed a brief in No. 
17000 on behalf of and in the interests of vegetable and fruit 
growers, shippers and receivers, as their various interests may 
appear on perishable products originating principally in South- 
eastern territory, including Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina. The brief deals also with the subject of ship- 
ments originating in Western territory, particularly California, 
Washington and Oregon, and contains comparisons of trans- 
portation rates and refrigeration rates between the Southeastern 
territory, on the one hand, and the Western and Northwestern 
territory, on the other. The brief sets forth in detail allega- 
tions supporting the contention that the rates and charges on 
the products involved are too high. 


CONSTRUCTION OF 206 (G) 


In an opinion by Chief Justice Taft, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, May 25, reversed the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina in No. 322, North Carolina’ Railroad Company, peti- 
tioner, vs. C. D. Story, sheriff of Alamance county, North Caro- 
lina, and P. M. King, administrator, etc. Presenting the issues 
involved, the Chief Justice said: 


The questions in this case are two. One is of our jurisdiction 
to issue the writ of certiorari to review a judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, and turns on its finality. The 
second is whether a judgment of that court against the North 
Carolina Railroad Company for injuries caused by the operation 
of the road by the United States will bar a suit by the company 
to enjoin the execution of such judgment againsnt its property 
under Section 206 (g) of the Transportation Act of 1920 (c. 91, 
cca 456, 462). The relevant part of the section reads as 
ollows: 

“No execution or process - shall be levied upon the 
property of any carrier where the cause of action on account of 
which the judgment was obtained grew out of the possession, use, 
control, or operation of any railroad or system of transportation 
by the President under federal control.” 

Maggie Barber was killed in North Carolina by a collision be- 
tween a locomotive of the Southern Railway Company and an 
automobile in which she was riding. It was on the line of the 
North Carolina Railroad Company, then under a long lease to the 
Southern Railway Company. King, the administrator of the de- 
ceased, sued the North Carolina company, in the Superior Court 
of Guilford county, charging negligence by defendant’s lessee. 
The defendant by answer denied that the death was caused by 
the negligence of its lessee or its employes, because the railroad 
was then being operated by the Director-General of Railroads. 
The jury returned a verdict for $2,500 and judgment was entered. 
An appeal was attempted, but was not perfected, due, it is said, 
to the illness of counsel. Without seeking execution, the admin- 
istrator instituted a second suit, based on the first judgment, 
averring that it was unpaid. The company by answer set up 
Section 206 (g), above quoted, as a defense, and averred that the 
second suit was brought to evade the section. The plaintiff de- 
murred, on the ground that the first judgment had become res 
adjudicata. The court rendered judgment with interest and fur- 
ther costs. The company appealed, and the judgment was 
affirmed. 184 N. C. 442. The company opposed execution in the 
lower court, and excepted to the order directing it to Story, the 
sheriff of Alamance county, to be levied upon certain real estate 
of the company in that county. 

_ The company then brought the present action based on Sec- 

tion 206 (g) in the Superior Court of Guilford county against 
Story and the administrator, seeking to enjoin permanently the 
execution. The defendants answering admitted the execution, 
but pleaded the second judgment as res adjudicata. The com- 
pany secured a temporary restraining order and a rule on the 
defendants to show cause why the temporary order should not 
be continued and made permanent. On hearing, the motion to 
continue the order and make it permanent was denied. The court, 
peneng plaintiff’s apeset. stayed the execution upon the giving 
of bond, while the plaintiff was taxed with the costs of the case. 
On appeal, the action of the lower court was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court.. 187 N. C. 184. This court then granted a certi- 
orari and brought the case here. 264 U. S. 579. 

Section 237 of the Judicial Code, as amended by the act of 
September 6, 1916, c. 448, 39 Stat. 726, provides that final judg- 
ments of the highest court of a state are subject to review by 


— Is this judgment a final judgment? We think. 
1 ae ae os Og Fa 


Passing on the merits of the case, the Chief Justice said: 


Coming now to the merits, it may be conceded that the first 
judgment against the company in favor of the administrator, how- 
ever erroneous it was in view of the cases of Missouri Pacific 
Railroad vs. Ault, 256 U. S. 554, and North Carolina Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Lee, Administrator, 260 U. S. 16, not having been appealed 
from was res adjudicata. Nor could Section 206 (g) prevent the 
second judgment. It was not directed against judgments. It 
was intended to protect the property of the company not by 
preventing a judgment but by preventing an execution to satisfy 
a judgment for injury by government operation of its road, 
whether that judgment was rendered against the carrier which 
leased the road, against the carrier which owned the road, or 
against the government itself. The language of the statute as- 
sumes the existence of judgments against carriers for fault of 
the government management before the section comes into play. 
There had been so much diversity of practice as to the person 
against whom the judgment should be rendered in seeking to 
establish and collect claims for injuries caused in government 
operation that Congress adopted this unusually broad methoa of 
rendering the property of the carriers immune. By virtue of a 
law of Congress plainly within its power, a distinction was thus 
made between the judgment and the execution. The State Su- 
preme Court decided that the right to a judgment as between the 
plaintiff and the railroad company in the second case was estab- 
lished by the first judgment, not that a right to execution thereon 
was established. 184 N. C. 442. 

After considering the contention made by the company against 
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the right to a judgment because of Section 206 (g), the court said 
age 448): 
7 ett might suffice to say in answer to this position that plain- 
tiff thus far has not undertaken to levy any process or execution 
against the property of the defendant road, and his proceeding, 
therefore, does not come within the literal terms of the provision 
on which he here relies, but inasmuch as the answer contains 
averment that plaintiff is wrongfully seeking in this present suit 


to avoid the force and effect of the statutory provision just * 


quoted, we consider it pertinent to say that in our opinion the 
judgment sued on does not come within the inhibition as stated.” 

The court then proceeded to consider Section 10 of the Fed- 
eral Control Act, (c. 25), 40, 51, St. 456, and paragraphs A, B, C, 
D, BE, and G of Section 206 of the Transportation Act of 1920, and 
to hold that the former was a prohibition against physical inter- 
ference by third persons, creditors or others, while the road was 
in the possession of the government, and that the latter was a 
protection of the carriers in possession from physical interference 
by actions or judgments provided and allowed for by the govern- 
ment. “But,” said the court, “this legislation in our view was 
never intended to protect the carriers from judgments in inde- 
pendent suits by claimants when they have failed to plead or 
properly insist on the immunity from lability which had been 
provided for their protection.” In effect, the court gave two rea- 
sons for its conclusion, the first of which was that it was not 
dealing with an execution and the second that Section 206 (g) did 
not apply to either a judgment or an execution in a case like 
the one before it. But the point adjudged was not the effect of 
Section 206 (g) on an execution, whatever the inference from the 


court’s reasoning. The estoppel of the court’s conclusion reached 
only the judgment. 


It is well settled that the principle of res adjudicata is only 
applicable to the point adjudged and not to points only collaterally 
under consideration, or incidentally under cognizance or only to 
be inferred by arguing from the decree. Hopkins vs. Lee, 6 
Wheat. 109, 114; Norton vs. Larney, 266 U. S. 511, 517. The rea- 
soning and opinion of the court are not res judicata unless the 
subject matter in issue Be definitely disposed of by the decree. 
Keane vs. Fisher, 10 La. Ann. 261; Bridges vs. McAlister, 106 Ky. 
791; Probate Court vs. Williams, 30 R. I. 144; Scottish-American 
Mortgage Company vs. Bunckley, 88 Miss. 641; Braun vs. Wis- 


consin Rendering Company, 92 Wis. 245; Citizens’ Bank of Em- 
poria vs. Brigham, 61 Kan. 727. 


The judgment of the Supreme Court of North Carolina is re- 


versed and the cause remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 


SWITCHING LINE AN AGENT 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in an opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Brandeis, in No. 329, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
vs. Reynolds-Davis Grocery Company, has affirmed the judgment 
of the supreme court of Arkansas, from which the case came ona 
writ of certiorari. The Arkansas court gave judgment to the 
grocery company, against the Missouri Pacific, for the loss of 
part of a carload of sugar, shipped from Raceland, La., to Ft. 
Smith. The loss occurred in Ft. Smith after the sugar had been 
given by the Missouri Pacific to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
for switching to the warehouse of the consignee grocery com- 
pany. The last mentioned, Justice Brandeis said, was the agent 
of the Missouri Pacific for making the delivery; that the Mis- 
eg Pacific was the delivering line and liable, as such, for the 
oss, 

Speaking of the Frisco, Mr. Brandeis said it had been em- 
ployed by the Missouri Pacific to switch the car from a point on 
its lines within the city to the consignee’s warehouse. He said 
the Missouri Pacific, relying on Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. vs. McGinn, 258 U. S. 409, reqeusted the trial 
court to rule that, as the bill of lading provided that no connect- 
ing carrier should be liable for any damage that did not occur 
on its own lines, and delivery at the consignee’s warehouse was 
part of an interstate shipment, the defendant was not liable be- 
cause it was neither the initial nor the delivering carrier. The 
trial court, Mr. Brandeis said, refused to rule as requested; the 
jury found for the plaintiff and the judgment, based on the ver- 
dict, was affirmed by the supreme court of Arkansas, 161 Ark. 
579. In discussing the case, Justice Brandeis said: 

The joint through rate covered delivery at the warehouse of the 
consignee. The bill of lading named Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company as the initial carrier and the route 
designated therein named the Missouri Pacific as the last. of the con- 
necting carriers. It employed the St. Louis-San Francisco to per- 
from the necessary switching service and it id $6.30, the charge 
fixed by the tariff on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The switching carrier was not named in the bill of lading and did 
not receive any part of the joint through rate. It was simply the 


agent of the Missouri Pacific for the purpose of delivery. The Mis- 
souri Pacific was the delivering carrier and is liable as such. 


GARNISHMENT PROCEEDINGS CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States this week granted 
a petition for a writ of certiorari in No. 866, Chicago & North- 
Western, petitioner, vs. Alvin R. Durham Company et al., to the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. The carrier asked for review of a 
judgment of the Michigan court affirming the judgment of the 
circuit court of Gogebic county, Michigan, in favor of the Durham 
company and against petitioner as garnishee. The controversy 
arose, according to the petitioner, in garnishment proceedings 
brought by the Durham company against the petitioner under 
the Michigan garnishment statute in an action which respondent 
Fred S. Larson, alias Fred M. Larson, was defendant. The 
question at issue is as to who had legal possession of a carload 
of apples after the freight bill was paid. 

The petitioner said a carload of apples was shipped from 
Ludington, Mich., via Manitowoc, Wis., to Ironwood, Mich., where 
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it arrived October 7, 1921, at 4 p. m. The shipment moved 
under an “order bill of lading” and was billed to the order of 
shipper, “notify Fred M. Larson,” the defendant. The fol- 
lowing morning the defendant presented the original order bill of 
lading to petitioner, paid the freight charges and gave to the 
carrier’s agent his receipt for the entire shipment. The car was 
being unloaded when the writ of garnishment was served on the 
garnishee’s agent. Garnishee filed a disclosure showing there 
was nothing in its possession at the time of service of the writ 
= defendant completed unloading of the car in the next three 
ays. 

The petitioner said the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan misconstrued and misapplied the doctrine of the Owen 
case (256 U. S. 427), and by its judgment subjected petitioner 
to a liability for which it was in no way responsible, and for 
relief from which it had no recourse of escape. 


NO PRIORITY FOR U. S. 


The United States, as the operator of railroads in the period 
of federal control, is not entitled to priority, under the bank- 
ruptcy statute, for claims for freight, storage and demurrage, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided, in No. 786, 
and 787, James C. Davis, as agent, on behalf of the Atlantic 
Coast Line operated by the United States vs. E. H. Pringle, 
trustee in bankruptcy of Charles F. Boyd Co., Inc., a bankrupt. 
The second case was brought in behalf of charges accruing for 
service by the Seaboard Air Line. The cases came from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals on writs of certiorari. 

A like decision was made in No. 1085, Middleton S. Borland, 
trustee in bankruptcy, vs. United States of America. That case 
involved amounts paid by the Postmaster General to the bank- 
rupt — of exchange and checks drawn by the bankrupt but 
not paid. 

Priority was denied by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
fourth circuit in the two cases first mentioned. It was allowed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the second circuit. The dis- 
allowance was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the two railroad cases and reversed in the case involv- 
ing the amounts paid by the Postmaster General. 

The opinion in the three cases was written by Justice 
Holmes. He said the court attached “little value to this logical 
concatenation as against the direct effect of section 64” of the 
bankruptcy statute, in comment on reasoning of the court that 
allowed the claim of priority. 

“It is incredible,” he continued, “that after the conspicuous 
mention of the United States in the first place at the beginning 
of the section and the grant of a limited priority, Congress 


should have intended to smuggle in a general priority at the 
end.” 


MOTOR VEHICLE LITIGATION 


The Pennsylvania commission recently has had to consider 
two motor bus questions in the light of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, March 2, in Buck vs. Kuy- 
kendall and Bush & Sons vs. Maloy et al. Parts of the decisions 
are being circulated by John E. Benton, general solicitor for the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

The first case, Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. East Coast Coach 
Co., was a complaint by the railroad company alleging that the 
coach company was operating a scheduled bus service between 
Philadelphia and Trenton in a manner violative of conditions 
imposed in the certificate of public convenience and necessity 


authorizing operation. In part the Pennsylvania commission 
said: 


Subsequent to hearing in the case, the legal premises upon 
which complaint and answer were based were substantially altered 
by decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Buck vs. Kuykendall and Bush & Sons vs. Maloy et al., (decided 
March 2, 1925, not yet reported). 

Under these decisions, it is manifest that the Commission is 
without jurisdiction over autobus or motor truck carriers engaged 
in interstate traffic, so far as the interstate nature of their services 
is concerned. Under the legal principles established in the Bush 
and Buck Cases, the Commission is thout authority to 
condition, restrain or enjoin the operation of the respondent in 
carrying passengers from Philadelphia or any other points in 
Pennsylvania to Trenton or any other points outside of Pennsyl- 
vania, or vice versa. 

The jurisdiction of the Commission remains, however, so far 
as any of the services performed by the carriers are intrastate 
within the confines of Pennsylvania, as distinguished from inter- 
state between Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In other words, 
without the consent of this Commission, the carrier cannot render 
local service between Philadelphia and any points within the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey state line. The conditions imposed in 
the certificate of public convenience granted to the respondent 
were specially designed to inhibit any such local service. The 
application upon which the certificate was based excluded such 
form of service. In the proceedings now before the Commission, 
the respondent disclaimed either intention or desire to engage in 
local service, which is strictly intra-state in character. Such being 
the case, and the respondent being without right or authority to 
engage in intrastate service, it of necessity follows that its opera- 
tion must be confined to interstate service which, under the Su- 
—— Court decisions, do not come within the Commission's juris- 

ction. 

The complaint has been rendered untenable and therefore 
must be dismissed. 


In regard to the application of the EB. H. Scott Transportation 
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Co. it was contended that the decisions in the Buck and Bush 
eases had rendered void restrictions in that certificate of con- 
venience and necessity previously granted, and there was a move 
to strike them from the certificate. The Pennsylvania commis- 
sion, in part, said: 


The Bush and Buck decisions have undoubtedly established 
that, so far as the interstate transportation service of motor truck 
common carriers is concerned, State Commissions are without 
authority of regulation. Therefore no condition, restraint or in- 
junction can be placed by this Commission upon the interstate 
business of the petitioner between Erie or any other points in 
Pennsylvania and Buffalo or any other points in New York. 

However, the right and authority of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to regulate motor truck common carriers in intra- 
state service within its own borders have not, as the Commission 
views it, been affected by the decisions referred to. No intra- 
state business may be conducted within the state of Pennsylvania 
by the petitioner without the permission of this Commission as 
evidenced by its certificate of public convenience, and subject to 
such conditions and provisions of regulation as the Commission 
may establish in the public interest. The averments of protestant 
that petitioner has been engaged in an extensive intrastate busi- 
ness, between Erie and other points within the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, has not been denied in the pleadings. . 

Such being the case, the Commission is constrained to deny 
the petition so far as it seeks to remove any of the conditions in 
the certificate which are applicable to intrastate traffic in Penn- 


sylvania. 
NOT LIABLE FOR DAMAGE 


A decision to the effect that, where a shipper of fruits and 
vegetables has not surendered his straight bill of lading, even 
though it may contain instructions to notify the buyer, if the 
latter decides to refuse the shipment, believing it does not meas- 
ure up to contract requirements, he is within his rights and is 
not liable for damages was rendered by Judge Gentzel at Chi- 
cago, May 20. 

The Idaho Equity Exchange sold several cars of large baking 
Idaho potatoes to Sotirakopulous Brothers, at Chicago, shipping 
them from iNampa, Idaho, in 1921. The shipper billed the cars 
to himself at Chicago and, after receiving confirmation of sale, 
the railroad was requested to insert in the bills of lading: “Ad- 
vise Sotirakopulous Brothers, Chicago.” The shipper did not 
surrender the straight bill of lading, nor have an order bill of 
lading issued in lieu thereof. The shipment arrived in Chicago, 
the purchaser notified, and the straight bills of lading were sent 
to a Chicago bank with draft and order for delivery when the 
buyer paid the freight charges. 

Sotirakopulous Brothers refused the shipment on the ground 
that the potatoes were sold to meet Grade No. 1 requirements 
but did not do so. After several days delay, in which the Idaho 
Equity Exchange paid storage and demurrage as well as icing 
charges, the shipper sold the potatoes at a loss. Then suit was 
brought against Sotirakopulous Brothers, 

The defense was that the plaintiff did not carry out its con- 
tract of delivering the shipment f. o. b. shipping point when it 
retained possession of the bill of lading, and as a condition pre- 
cedent to the receiving of said shipment by the defendant, the 
defendant was required to pay all freight charges. The plaintiff 
alleged that, when the change was made in the bill of lading 
by having “Advise Sotirakopulous Brothers” inserted, delivery 
was made to the defendant and defendant was then owner and 
became liable to the plaintiff for the contract price. 

Judge Gentzel, at the close of plaintiff’s case, directed a 
verdict for the defendant on the ground that the defendant did 
not have or exercise any dominion over the potatoes enroute; 
that there was no actual nor constructive delivery to the de- 
fendant before shipment reached Chicago—that it was, if any- 
thing, an f. o. b. Chicago shipment instead of an f. o. b. Idaho 
shipment, and that, as such, the defendant could exercise his 
own judgment as to whether or not he would accept the ship- 


ment if it did not measure up to contract requirements at 
Chicago. 


TRAIN CONTROL DECISION 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

The suit of the Delaware & Hudson Company to restrain 
the Commission from enforcing its order compelling the road to 
install automatic train stops and train control devices along 
part of its right of way failed May 27, when the U. S. Statutory 
Court, which heard argument several months ago, denied the 
relief sought. The court, however, granted the company an 
injunction against being prosecuted and against any effort to 
enforce penalties for failure to install the devices before 
July 18, 1926. 

In its opinion, the court, consisting of Judges Hough, Hand 
and Bondy, holds that the act of Congress conferring authority to 
order installation of safety devices by railroads is constitu- 
tional. The court outlines the differences between two methods 
of train control referred to in the Commission’s order, the first 
permitting intervention of the engineer in each instance and 
the other only manual control. The original order of the Com- 
mission provided for only the former method; the second per- 
mInits the choice of either method. 

The intervention of the Commission in issuing and enforc- 
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ing orders “for safety in transportation” is held to be necessary 
by the court, which sets forth that opinions with regard to the 
use of safety devices are so diverse that, but for orders by the 
Commission, no devices would, in many instances, be used. 

The Delaware & Hudson action is a test proceeding brought 
as to a state of facts affecting about fifty other railroad com- 
panies and involving contemplated outlays of many millions of 
dollars. The original order directed installation by January 1, 
1925, but its operation was stayed during the injunction suit 
tried before the Statutory Court. An appeal, it is expected, 


will be taken to the U. S. Supreme Court before final determina- 
tion of the issues, 


TAX RULING FAVORABLE TO ROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A decision by the United States Board of Tax Appeals in the 
case of the New York, Ontario & Western Railway Company will, 
is estimated, save the railroads of the United States that were 
under federal control a substantial sum of money in tax pay- 
The New York, Ontario & Western appealed from a 
ruling by the commissioner of internal revenue that the 2 per 
cent portion of the income tax borne by the Director-General 
of Railroads, computed upon the taxpayer’s income for the 
calendar years 1918 and 1919, constituted income to the tax- 
payer. The board reversed that ruling. 

Of the amount of federal income taxes computed in respect 
of the income of the New York, Ontario & Western, the Director- 
General, pursuant to the federal control act and the compensa- 
tion agreement, bore for the year 1918, $14,500.22 and for the 
year 1919, $15,574.85, the decision of the board said. The com- 
missioner of internal revenue, in auditing the carrier’s returns 
for the taxable years in question added to the carrier’s net in- 
come the amounts set forth and determined a deficiency for each 
of the years in question based upon such increases of net income. 
The board said the amounts set forth were not income of the 
carrier. 

“The issue presented by this appeal is sharply drawn,” the 
board said in its opinion. “It affects every railroad corporation 
in the United States whose properties were under federal control 
during the years 1918 and 1919 and whose income during those 
years was sufficient to be taxable.” 

The opinion continues, in part, as follows: 


Although the revenue act of 1918 imposed an income tax of 12 
per cent for 1918 and 10 per cent for 1919 upon the net income of 
corporations, the federal control act provided that the amount of the 
tax up to 2 per cent of the net income should be borne by the 
Director-General out of the railway operating revenues which he 
received, Thus, as expressly recognized in the revenue act of 1918, 
sec. 230 (b), the taxpayer instead of paying 12 per cent and 10 per 
cent respectively, paid only 10 per cent and 8 per cent respectively. 
The commissioner contends that the amount so borne was paid by 
the Director-General in behalf of the taxpayer and should be included 
in gross income. The taxpayer appeals because it insists that the 
revenue act and the federal control act when read -together in the 
light of the general plan for federal operation during the war fix its 
tax liability at 10 per cent and 8 per cent respectively, and the so- 
called payment by the Director-General was not in behalf of the 
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taxpayer but was a duty imposed upon him for the purpose of assur- 
ing to the taxpayer the just compensation for the use of its properties 
contemplated by the federal control act. The taxpayer contends that 
the Commissioner’s view would defeat the plan for just compensation 
and would yield compensation less than that intended and that upon 
which the standard compensation agreement was based. 

* * 


It results from what has been said that the amounts of $14,500.22 
for 1918 and $15,574.85 for 1919 were borne by the Director-General as 
a direct charge against operating revenues and did not constitutg a 
payment by him in behalf of the taxpayer of a tax liability imposed 
upon it. These amounts were not income of the corporation. To re- 
gard them as such, using the amount as the basis of additional tax, 
would necessarily operate to the detriment of the carrier, against 
which the United States, pursuant to the federal control act, has ex- 
pressly agreed to save the corporation harmless. It will not be as- 
sumed that Congress intended the circuity of action which would 
result by compelling the corporation to pay the tax attributable to 
the inclusion of these amounts in taxable net income and thus estab- 
lish in the corporation a right of action against the United States to 
enforce the indemnity provision of the contract. No useful: purpose 
has been suggested for such a wasteful proceeding, the result of which 
would have the effect of merely imposing upon the parties the ex- 
pense involved in collection and perhaps litigation. 










Loss and Damage Decisions” 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
stem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Shipment Held Not Continuous Interstate Shipment, and Carrier 

Held Initial Carrier: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Where wheat was 
shipped from Missouri point to shipper at St. Louis with no inten- 
tion to ship beyond state line, but was sold and reshipped under 
new bill of lading to Illinois point, shipment to St. Louis was 
not part of continuous interstate shipment, and carrier by which 
shipment from St. Louis was made was initial carrier, within 
Carmack Amendment, though sale was made at final mill 
weights.—Forest Green Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Davis, Director 
General of Railroads, 270 S. W. Rep. 394. 


One Selling Wheat At Final Mill Weights May Sue for Loss, 
Though Shipped in Name of Purchaser’s Agent: 


Where wheat shipped to St. Louis was sold to be unloaded 
at final mill weights, and reshipped by purchaser’s agent to 
purchaser under new bill of lading, original owner, in view of 
Carmack Amendment, June 29, 1906 (U. S, Comp. St. Section 
8604a, 8604aa), retained such interest as constituted it proper 
party plaintiff in action for loss of wheat in transit.—Ibid. 
Instruction Which Did Not Hypothesize Negligence in Loss of 

Wheat as Pleaded Was Erroneous: 

Where petition for loss of wheat in transit was grounded 
on carrier’s negligence and not on contract, instruction, which 
was not hypothesized on negligence and peremptorily required 
finding for plaintiff if jury found that certain quantity of wheat 
was delivered to carrier and car on delivery to consignee con- 
tained a less amount, was erroneous.—Ibid. 


Instruction Held Erroneous as Failing to Limit Recovery to 
Amount of Wheat Claimed to Have Been Lost: 
In action against carrier for loss of wheat in transit, instruc- 
tion, which failed to limit recovery to amount of wheat claimed 
to have been lost as shown by pleadings and evidence, was erro- 


neous; jury being authorized thereby to go beyond petition and 
proof.—lIbid. 


Petitioned Held to Have Been Bottomed on Theory That Recon- 
signed Wheat Was Delivered to Defendant Under New Con- 
tract and as Initial Carrier: 

Where wheat was lost in transit, petition which alleged de- 
livery to original carrier, that it was sold in transit and recon- 
signed to buyer in Illinois, when construed as whole held to war- 
rant inference that it was delivered to carrier by which it was 
shipped after reconsignment under new contract and as initial 
carrier.—Ibid. 

Measure of Damages for Loss of Wheat in Transit Stated; “Full 
Actual Loss, Damage or injury:” 

Under Cummins Amend., March 4, 1915 (U. S. Comp. St. Sec- 
tion 8592, 8604a), shipper’s measure of damages for loss of wheat 
in transit held market value of wheat at point of origin or at des- 
tination, less unpaid freight, but not exceeding price for which 
wheat had been sold by shipper; “full actual loss, damage, or 
injury” meaning actual loss, damage, or injury sustained within 
contemplation of parties.—Ibid. 

Interest Not Recoverable by Shipper for Loss During Federal 
Control: 

In action for loss of wheat in transit while railroad was 
under federal control, interest was not recoverable.—Ibid. 
Intrastate Shipments Are Governed Exclusively by State Law: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Intrastate shipments 
are governed exclusively by state law—Marshall Land & Mer- 
cantile Co. vs. Missouri Pac. R. Co., 270 S. W. Rep. 422. 
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Carrier Held Liable for Injury to Shipment Whether Caused by 
Its Negligence or Some Other Carrier: 

Intrastate carrier who agreed to carry melons to point be. 
yond its own line would be liable for any injury thereto caused 
by its negligence or negligence of any other common Carrier to 
which property might be delivered, in view of Rev. St. 1919, Sec. 
tion 4239.—Ibid. 

Shipper Held to Make Out a Prima Facie Case of Liability 
Against Carrier for Injury to Shipment: 

Shipper held to make out a prima facie case of liability for 
injury to carload of watermelons against carrier by showing that 
it arrived two or three days later than it should have, with doors 
of cars open, and a portion of watermelons stolen, and many 
of remainder in damaged condition.—Ibid. 

Provision in Bill of Lading Limiting Damages Unenforceable; 
Measure of Damages Against Carrier for Loss or Damage to 
Goods Shipped Stated: 

Under Rev. St. 1919, Section 10018, provision in bill of lading 
limiting liability to value at point of shipment is unenforceable, 
and measure of damages for loss or damage to goods or failure 
to deliver is market value at point of destination.—Ibid. 
Stipulation in Bill of Lading for Making Claim Within Certain 

Time Became Binding on Carrier, Consignees, or Shipper: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) Stipulation 
in bill of lading, issued in compliance with uniform Bill of Lading 
Act and.federal statutes, and providing for making of claim for 
loss of damage within certain time, became lawful condition on 
which merchandise was received and forwarded by carriers, and 
was binding alike on carrier and consignees or shipper.—Schaff 
vs. Ike Exstein & Bro., 270 S. W. Rep. 589. 

Failure of Consignees to Present Written Claim for Shortage 
Within Stipulated Time Held to Deprive Them of Right of 
Recovery: 

Where bill of lading provided for making of claim for loss or 
damage within certain time, it devolved on consignees to make 
and present written claim for shortage of goods in shipment, 
either to initial or to delivering carrier within time stipulated, 
and failure to do so deprived them of right to recover.—Ibid 
Written Notation, by Agent of Delivering Carrier, of Shortage, in 

Connection with Verbal Notice, Held Not to Constitute Claim 

for Loss: 

Where consignees claimed shortage of three boxes of shoes. 
written notation, by delivering carrier’s agent, on freight and 
expense bills, that shipment checked three cases short, in con- 
nection with verbal notice by consignee, did not constitute claim 
for loss made to delivering carrier.—Ibid. 

That Agent of Delivering Carrier Had Knowledge of Loss Did 
Not Make Verbal Notice Sufficient Claim for Loss: 

Verbal notice of loss given by consignees, in connection with 
agent’s knowledge of loss, held not to constitute claim for loss 
against delivering carrier.—Ibid. 

Estoppel by Waiver of Notice of Loss Unavailing: 

Under interstate bill of lading requiring claim for loss, es- 
toppel by waiver of notice on carrier’s part is unavailing.—Ibid. 
Letter Written by Local Agent of Railway with Which Claim 

Was First Filed to Originating Carrier Held Not Substantial 

Compliance with Requirement as to Claim for Loss: 

Where bill of lading required claim for loss or damage, it 
was required to emanate from claimant or his authorized agent, 
and to be made directly, either to originating or delivering car- 
rier, and where consignees made claim to wrong carrier, letter 
written by such carrier’s local agent to originating carrier, in 
connection with claim, held not equivalent to substantial com- 
Ppliance with stipulation.—Ibid. 

Particular Mode of Doing Thing Agreed on Must Be Pursued: 
Where parties have agreed on particular method of doing a 

thing, that particular mode must be pursued.—Ibid. 

Agent of Railway with Which Consignees Erroneously Filed 
Claim for Damage Held Not Agent of Initial Carrier or Con- 
signees: 

Where consignees claiming shortage of goods shipped, erro- 
neously filed claim with wrong railway, its agent could not be 
considered either as agent of initial carrier or consignees in pre- 
sentation of claim.—lIbid. 

Carrier, Delivering Strawberries to Person Ordering Them From 
Shipper Not Liable for Their Value, Though Receiver Used 
Fictitious Name: P 
(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Where carrier delivered 

strawberries received for shipment to person who ordered them 

from shipper, it could not be held liable to shipper for their 
value, though they may have been ordered and received under 


fictitious name.—Kimbrough et al. vs. American Ry. Express 
Co., 270 S. W. Rep. 518. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Right of Insurer, by Subrogation or Assignment, in Absence of 

Contract, Stated: 

(Supreme Court of Iowa.) From mere relations of shipper 
and carrier, and insurer and assured, in absence of contract in 
one relation affecting rights in other, carrier is primarily liable 
to shipper for breach of duty in respect to shipment, and insurer 
is liable for loss covered by contract of insurance, and, on pay- 
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ing such loss, has right by subrogation, or assignment from 

assured, to recover from carrier on its primary liability —Hart- 

ford Fire Ins. Co. vs. Payne, Agent, 203 N. W. Rep. 4. valine 

Carrier May Not Contract to Relieve Itself from Liability to 
Shipper, and May Not Require Shipper to Insure for Its 
Benefit: 

Generally, carrier may not, by contract, relieve itself from 
liability to shipper, and may not require shipper to take out in- 
surance for its benefit.—Ibid. F 
Carrier May Contract with Shipper That, if Latter Insures Ship- 

ment, Insurance Will Insure to Carrier’s Benefit: 

Carrier has insurable interest in shipment, and may contract 
with shipper that, if he insures shipment, insurance will inure to 
carrier’s benefit.—Ibid. 

On Contract by Carrier with Shipper that Insurance Effected by 
Latter Shall Inure to Carrier’s Benefit, Insurer Paying Loss, 
Is Without Right by Subrogation or Assignment; 

When carrier contracts with shipper that insurance effected 
by latter on shipment shall inure to carrier’s benefit, while 
not relieved of primary liability to shipper, on satisfying such 
liability, can recover against insurer, and insurer cannot, on 
paying loss, acquire right, by subrogation, or assignment from 
shipper, to recover against carrier.—Ibid. 

Contract of Shipper Relieving Carrier from Liability, Contrary 
to Insurance Effected by Shipper, Voids Insurance and Gives 
Carrier no Right of Action as to Insurance: 

Where insurance, covering shipments, provides that it shall 
be void if assured does anything to deprive insurer of right, on 
paying loss, to be subrogated to rights of shipper, and to recover 
against one who caused loss, contract of shipper, giving carrier 
benefit of insurance, voids the insurance contract for the shipper 
and does not secure benefit of insurance to carrier.—Ibid. 

Insurer Held Entitled to Recover Against Carrier Contracting 
with Shipper for Benefit of Insurance on Goods: 

Where insurance policy, covering shipment of live stock, 
provided that any act of assured tending to defeat or decrease 
any claim for loss of goods insured should be void, and stock 
covered thereby was shipped under uniform bill of lading, as 
required by U. S. Comp, St. Sec. 8563, 8604a, 8604aa, giving car- 
rier benefit of insurance on shipment, so far as it should not void 
policies, insurer, after paying loss, was entitled, by virtue of its 
right of subrogation or under assignment from assured, to re- 
cover against carrier; relative time of entering into contract of 
shipment and insurance being immaterial.—Ibid. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading increased slightly the week ended 
May 16, as compared with the preceding week, the total number 
of cars having been 984,916, while the loading in the preceding 
week was 981,370 cars, according to the weekly statement of 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 


Loading in the corresponding periods of 1924 and 1923 totaled 
913,201 and 992,319 cars, respectively. 


As compared with the preceding week, increases were re- 
ported in the loading of coal, coke and miscellaneous freight, 
while decreases were reported in the loading of grain and grain 


products, live stock, forest products, ore, and merchandise, 
L. C. L., freight. 


Loading by districts the week ended May 16 and for the 
corresponding period of 1924 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,782 and 9,178; 

live stock, 2,805 and 3,075; coal, 42,646 and 39,061; coke, 2,059 and 
1,782; forest products, 5,775 and 5,949; ore, 5,166 and 5,652; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 72,657 and 69,807; miscellaneous, 98,780 and 
86,627; total, 1925, 237,670; 1924, 220,631; 1923, 249,153. 
_ Allegheny district: Grain and grain products 2,797 and 2,705; 
live stock, 2,153 and 2,412; coal, 40.365 and 38,405; coke, 4,402 and 
4,490; forest products, 3,197 and 3,332; ore, 12,457 and 10,527; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 53,357 and 51,119; miscellaneous, 82,869 and 
73,733; total, 1925, 201,597; 1924, 186,723; 1923, 222,655. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 190 and 168; 
live stock, 76 and 60; coal, 34,894 and 24,444; coke, 386 and 216; 
forest products, 1,673 and 1,502; ore, 69 and 123; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 7,149 and 6,848; miscellaneous, 4,574 and 4,368; total, 1925, 
49,011; 1924, 37,729; 1923, 39,657. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,446 and 3,249; 
live stock, 1,526 and 1,531; coal, 19,618 and 14,855; coke, 977 and 
894; forest products, 24,135 and 24,540; ore, 1,509 and 1,586; mer- 
chandise, L. C. .. 40,341 and 38,589; miscellaneous, 49,781 and 
45,971; total, 1925, 141,333; 1924, 131,215; 1923, 135,181. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,163 and 


' 8,655; live stock, 6,656 and 8,165; coal, 4,864 and 4,658; coke, 1,367 


and 1,211; forest products, 20,022 and 19,051; ore, 40,500 and 34,281; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 32,690 and 30,056; miscellaneous, 38,924 and 
35,080; total, 1925, 154,186; 1924, 141,157; 1923, 154,735. 

Central. Western district: Grain and grain products, 8,257 
and 8,952; live stock, 10,682 and 12,035; coal, 9,842 and 10,830; coke, 
284 and 329; forest products, 12,785 and 11,207; ore, 3,371 and 
2,779; merchandise, L. C. L., 37,834 and 36,740; miscellaneous, 53,- 
363 and 62,189; total, 1925, 136,598, 1924, 135,061; 1923, 134,740. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,778 and 
4,258; live stock, 2,292 and 2,746; coal, 3,401 and 3,397; coke, 157 
and 147; forest products, 8,408 and 8,700; ore, 579 and 435; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 15,048 and 14,675; miscellaneous, 30,858 and 
26,327; total, 1925, 64,521; 1924, 60,685; 1923, 56,198. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 35,413 and 37,165 
live stock, 26,370 and 30,024; coal, 155,630 and 135,650; coke, 9,632 
and 9,069; forest products, 75,995 and 74,281; ore, 63,651 and 55,383; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 259,076 and 247,334; miscellaneous, 359,149 
and 324,295; total, 1925, 984,916; 1924, 913,201; 1923, 992,319. 
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Pointing out that loading the week ended May 16 was the 
largest of any week to that date this year, the car service divi- 
sion said: 


For the first 20 weeks this year—from January 1 to May 16, in- 
clusive—18,434,894 cars have been loaded with revenue freight, the 
greatest number on record for any corresponding period in previous 
years. This exceeds by 613,699 cars or 3.4 per cent the corresponding 
period last year and by 425,211 cars or 2.4 per cent the corresponding 
period in 1923. This record traffic is being handled without car short- 
age. Instead, on May 14, the railroads had 330,433 surplus freight 
cars in good repair and immediately available for service while on 
the same date last year, when freight traffic was considerably less 
in volume, there were 319,106 surplus freight cars. On May 14, 1923, 
the demand for freight cars somewhat exceeded the supply. 

Compared with the preceding week this year, increases in the 
total loading of all commodities were reported in the Eastern, Poca- 
hontas and Northwestern districts, all other districts reporting de- 
creases. All districts reported increases over the corresponding week 
last year while all except the Eastern, Allegheny and Northwestern 
reported increases compared with the corresponding week in 1923, 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1925 1924 1923 

Five weeks in January...... 4,450,993 4,294,270 4,239,379 
Four weeks in February.... 3,619,326 3,631,819 3,414,809 
Four weeks in March....... 3,694,916 3,661,922 3,662,552 
Four weeks in April......... 3,721,662 3,498,230 3,764,266 
Week ended May 2......... 981,711 913,550 961,617 
Week ended May 9Q......... 981,370 908,203 974,741 
Week ended May 16........ 984,916 913,201 992,319 

MOND: Gc escnteces sees 18,434,894 17,821,195 18,009,683 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


“Production of soft coal continues to increase slowly,” the 


Geological Survey says in its current weekly coal report which, 
in part, follows: 


The total output in the week ended May 16, including lignite and 
coal coked at the mines, is estimated at 8,375,000 net tons, an increase 
over the week preceding of 98,000 tons, or 1.2 per cent. Though far 
below the corresponding week of 1923, the current output is above 
the rate in 1921 and 1924 at this season. In comparison with 1924, 
for example, the week of May 16 shows an increase of 1,112,000 tons. 

The estimated production of anthracite during the week ended 
May 16, based on loadings furnished by the nine principal carriers, is 
1,998,000 net tons, a decrease of 1.9 per cent compared with the week 
of May 2. Compared with the corresponding week of 1924, however, 
the output of the past week shows an increase of about 5 per cent. 
The cumulative total since January 1 of the present year amounts 
to 33,786,000 tons, a decrease of 2.3 per cent in comparison with the 
Same period in 1924. 

The movement of coal all-rail to New England, as indicated by 
cars forwarded through the Hudson gateways shows a decided in- 
crease in the first half of May. As against 1,868 cars of bituminous 
coal passing through the gateways in the week of April 25, the week 
ended May 16 shows 2,374 cars. The movement of anthracite rose 
in the same period from 3,473 to 3,857 cars. In comparison with 1924, 
the present shipments show a substantial increase. For the week 
ended May 16 the movement of bituminous coal in 1925 was 18 per 
cent in excess of 1924; for anthracite, 10 per cent. 

An increase in coastwise shipments to New England from 136,000 
to 188,000 tons is reported from Hampton Roads for the week of May 
16, and although exports decreased slightly, the total dumped rose 
from 420,000 to 430,000 net tons. The cumulative shipments to New 
England for the calendar year now stand at 4,187,000 tons, against 
3,293,000 in 1924, Exports have been less than in 1924, though greater 
than in 1923. Cumulative dumpings for all accounts in 1925 have been 
approximately 1,000,000 tons in excess of 1924. 


The movement of bituminous coal through Lake Erie ports con- 
tinues heavy for this season of the year. In the week ended May 17, 
ithe dumpings were 661,000 tons of cargo coal and 41,000 tons ‘of 
bunker coal, a total of 702,000 tons. In comparison with the week 
before, this was an increase of 55,000 tons. 


The total shipped for the season of 1925 to date is 3,428,000 tons. 
The present season is 1,091,000 tons ahead of 1924, and 1,722,000 tons 
ahead of the strike year 1922, although slightly behind 1923. 3 


Lake shipments of anthracite through Buffalo and Erie, also in- 
creased in the week ended May 17, rising from 71,000 to 84,000 tons. 
The cumulative movement for the 1925 season is practically double 
that of 1924, and some 285,000 tons ahead of 1923. ; 


- 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of 26 lines of fruits and vegetables totaled 12,840 
cars the week ended May 23, as compared with 14,810 cars 
(revised) the preceding week, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. Sharp de- 
creases in shipments of old potatoes, cabbage, oranges and straw- 
berries were not offset by heavier movement of some other lines, 
the Bureau said. In the corresponding period of 1924 shipments 
totaled 16,100 cars. Total shipments this season to May 23 were 
reported as 554,151 cars, as compared with 572,172 cars for the 
same period of the preceding season. 

Shipments the week ended May 23 were reported as follows: 
Apples, 345 cars; asparagus, 63 cars; cabbage, 698. cars; can- 
taloupes, 130 cars; cauliflower, 15 cars; celery, 177 cars; cher- 
ries, 111 cars; cucumbers, 315 cars; eggplant, 34 cars; grape- 
fruit, 227 cars; lemons, 420 cars; lettuce, 696 cars; mixed citrus 
fruits, 48 cars; mixed vegetables, 860 cars; onions, 353 cars; 
oranges, 1,028 cars; peaches, 44 cars; peppers, 35 cars; plums 
and prunes, 4 cars; spinach, 14 cars; strawberries, 1,897 cars; 
string beans, 148 cars; sweet potatoes, 26 cars; tomatoes, 844 
cars; watermelons, 62 cars; potatoes (1925 crop), 2,040 cars; 
potatoes (1924 crop), 2,211 cars. 
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American | 
Olulserelan\ Eta Dele 

















Joint Service with 


HOULDER, WEIR & BOYD 
Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 


From From From 
Baltimore New York Savannah 
AGE ccccvcvccceceeege June 2 June 6 June 10 
HANAWA ......- eooeee June 16 June 20 June 24 
MONTPELIER ..........June 30 July 4 July 8 
TPRWICE ccccccccccccces July 14 July 18 July " 
oo Sr -e--Jduly 28 Aug. 1 Aug. 
WERE ccccccececces --.- Aug. ll Aug. 15 Aug. 1° 
Liotisteweemen A 25 Aug. 29 Sept. 2 





Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No. 5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawalian Islands, transshipment at 

Los Angeles Harbor without transfer charge, also to all ports ef 
seg Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Alaska and the 
ar East. 





Ss 


President Grant—One of the five sister ships—showing cargo handling facilities 
especially designed for rapid handling from lighters on both sides of vessel. 


SEATTLE TO THE ORIENT 


A fast Trans-Pacific freight and passenger service 
between 


Joint Service with 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
xx*RESOLUTE ........ xtTHURINGIA ....... 













ane ea ‘i " —— : x xeRESOLUTE ‘ oe - 
xx*ALBERT BALLIN...June 1 xx*RESOLUTE ......... une 30 
Puget Sound and Yokohama, Kobe Sx*RELIANCE A. June 16 SIMOUNT CLAY... 2 




























¢Cabin and Third Class Passengers. ‘*First, Second and Third 
Class. x Calls at Cohn (Queenstown). xx Calls at Cherbourg and 
Southampton. Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 


Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila 


An American Line operated for American shippers over 


the shortest, fastest route to the Orient. competes te uaninit ne Gent 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila SUDBURY (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)........... 
aimee er SER LI ee =e a BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
eoccccccoce ecccccccccc es Mune 
“PRESIDENT MADISON ©.000020000000000207) July 2 aera tenes ee ae 
Sak ealeguisikeea eles eww ee uly 7 
*PRESIDENT POEITIEEE 5 osc ccvcccccccecese July 26 NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
Refrigeration Service AND HAMBURG 
Direct Freighter Service a ‘a tecnaitaae as eepeeeeneseuees eau seoeeusen nena --June 6 
TO | BU BBURE «.-rrerereereersersereeeresrenrenrenreerestens 
Japan, Shanghai, Dairen, Taku Bar, Tientsin 
CROSS KEYS Oe ora’. ag ls ieticedakaeaies June ati I re ke eter aos taht, 
I io osc ocike wd slossroue vl eaeucenen une 10 ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U.S. PACIFIC 
CITY OF SPOKANE... aie stile erecdetpegsioacaies June 12 PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 


Also Regular Sailings Direct . Fiiediien hin Swatow, Cebu, Iloilo 


FOR RATES, SPACE AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY 

Chicago—Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 West Adams 
Street, Phon Randelph 7739. 

New York—32 ~~ Phone Broad 0580. 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg te LONDON, HULL, LEITH, 
DUNDEE and all Scandinavian, Baltic, Mediterranean, 
Levant and African Ports. : 












General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street..........Phone Wabash 4891 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


PITTSBURGH..... eecccccece eeeecees -»-4128 Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 
SYRACUSE ...ccesescevecece oc cccecceeesecvens 201 Mitchell Bldg. 















Portland—101 Third Street, Corner 8 
Seattle—1519 Railroad Avenue, South 


L, L. BATES, General Freight Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


American —s_ Re vere 
Oriental Mail Line 5 Fok i 


eeeereseereeseeees 


8" DeEnink syd ewalss ese neceeea Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 
dden & Christensen 


SoHE EEE ESET EE EE EEEE ESE EE EEE 




















Operated for 


United States Shipping Board 


by yNeleobte-tm@)al-sehel Line, IW EVer-t-4bel-al jel oe-teala- 


CeCe ee eee eeseseseeseseeesees 
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COSTS BY RAIL AND N. Y. CANAL 


As the result of a study of the cost of transportation by rail 
and of the cost of transportation by the New York State Barge 
Canal, the Bureau of Railway Economics has reached the con- 
clusion that, when all legitimate elements are included and a 
fair comparison is made between rail and canal rates, the for- 
mer, far from suffering thereby, appear to great advantage. The 
report prepared by the Bureau as the result of its study follows: 


In comparing the cost of transportation by canal and by rail, 
too often only the immediate cost of conveyance is considered. The 
costs of capital, of operation, and of maintenance and depreciation 
are overlooked or ignored, and an incorrect and misleading con- 
clusion is arrived at in consequence. 

he most extensive and perhaps the best known of the canals in 
the United States is what is commonly termed the New York State 
Barge Canal. It includes the improved Erie, Champlain, Oswego, 
and Cayuga-Seneca waterways, all of which have been charged to 
their present barge canal proportions since 1903, when the people 
of the state of New York approved the project of expansion by a 
referendum vote and provided for a bond issue of $101,000,000 to 
finance it. This consolidated group of waterways links Lakes Erie, 
— and Champlain with the Atlantic ocean via the Hudson 
river. 

The state of New York operates this canal system without the 
collection of any tolls or charges whatever from boat operators. 
The annual carrying cost of the money expended for construction 
and the annual cost of maintenance must be met, however, even on 
a state-owned canal, and the absence of tolls simply shifts that 
burden from the shipper to the general tax-payer. 

Because of this fact, the rates charged for shipping goods via 
canal usually appear to be lower than rail rates. But the canal 
rates represent only the immediate charge for transportation, that 
is, the charge made by boat operators for conveying goods over a 
free waterway, and are not fairly comparable with railway rates, 
which provide the revenue from which must be met not only the 
cost of conveyance, but also fixed charges upon the capital in- 
vested in the plant, the expense of maintenance, taxes and the 
depreciation of plant and equipment. Any reliable estimate of 
transportation cost on the Barge Canal must take into account 
first, the cost of capital, or fixed charges; second, the cost of main- 
tenance and depreciation; and third, the immediate cost of trans- 
portation, that is, the cost of conveyance, or boatmen’s charges. 
Only by securing the sum of these three items can one fairly arrive 
at the total cost of canal transportation. 


Annual Cost of Capital 


In considering first, the cost of capital, it must be borne in mind 
that the New York State Barge Canal system is a product of state 
enterprise. 

While a great deal of money was spent prior to 1905 on the 
various units making up the present barge canal system, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impracticable, to analyze these expendi- 
tures. Governor AJfred E. Smith of New York, in a message sub- 
mitted to the legislature on January 7, 1925, stated that the old 
canal had a $20,000,000 credit to its account when the Barge Canal 
was started. Whether this credit balance was a real one, or 
whether it was a product of government bookkeeping, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. In any case, the subject of the early canals’ 
finances, in the absence of sufficiently detailed and reliable informa- 
tion, need not be considered here. The outstanding fact is that 
the state of New York has made an additional investment in its 
Barge Canal since 1905 which, according to Governor Smith, amounts 
to $230,881,012.64. This amount has been expended as follows: 


Construction: 
Erie, Champlain’ and Oswego.......... iguana enna aad $137,020,743.87 
Cayuga and Seneca..... Reiko Gewese eae deuben ena oe > Ssane eek. OL 
Terminals and Grain Elevators.......... errr rm 


$170,053,962.31 
Maintenance and Operation: 
EN oie nuccewet ene une veer Vnteseccoese $ 20,946,664.60 


Cost of Carrying Bonds: 
Handling Charges, 1905-1924............. $69,962,546.63 
Premiums and accrued in- 
terest on sale of bonds. .$4,631,114.13 
Interest on deposits and in- 


VestMent ....ccccccccves 25,451,045.77 30,082,159.90 39,880,386.73 


POUND Acta ocedtcuosttion ae eee cdeden . -$230,881,013.64 
Thus the aggregate expenditure of the people of New York 
state in their Barge Canal has amounted to nearly 231,000,000. 
Of this total $170,053,962, or the actual construction costs, may 
be fairly designated as ‘‘capital investment,” and the annual fixed 
charge for carrying this capital, at an estimated rate of 5 per cent 
is approximately $8,500,000. While all of this annual cost of capital 
is fairly chargeable to the canal, not all of it takes the form of 
an actual cash outlay. Yet the cost is there, whether represented 
by current interest charges, or absorbed into previous retirement 
of obligations through a_ sinking fund, which was built up from 
taxes. During the fiscal year 1923 the state actually paid out 
$6,182,300 in interest on canal bonds aggregating $152,528,000. 
Against these bonds there is a sinking fund of about $52,000,- 
000, leaving a net bonded debt of over $100,000,000. 


Annual Maintenance and Repair Costs 


The maintenance, repair, and general costs of the Barge Canal, 
according to the report of the comptroller of the state for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, amounted in that year to $3,805,- 
166. This was nearly three-quarters of a million dollars more than 
was spent in 1922. The expenditures for the two years are com- 
pared in the following statement: 

rrp 
Fiscal year ended 


Purposes June 30, 1923 June 30, 1922 


Attorney General, searches of titles, etc...$ 74,269.50 $ 75,433.36 
Comptroller, Bureau of Canal Affairs...... 21,606.36 22,883.39 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Engineering 253,519.90 303,441.31 
Superintendent of Public Works......... -- 3,455,770.84 2,691,052.62 





Total ca ntatatinscnccesoccanias 


eeeeeseseee 


$3,092,810.68 
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All of the money represented in these items was expended from 
the state treasury, the canal having no other source of income. 
The expenditures by the superintendent of public works for main- 
tenance of the canal system are intended to keep the system in 
good physical condition at all times; no depreciation charges are 
included, however, and it may well be that as time goes on the 
state will be called upon to make large expenditures for replace- 
— work, and to take care of unusual wear and tear or ob- 
solescence, 


Charges for Conveyance 


The immediate cost of transportation consists of the boatmen’s 
charges for conveyance. It is difficult to secure satisfactory data 
regarding these, for two reasons. First, canal boat rates vary con- 
siderably with the season, the condition of the traffic, and the atti- 
tude of the boatman, varying sometimes nearly 100 per cent in a 
single season. Secondly, but of equal importance, the boatmen 
are a law unto themselves in the fixing of rates, reporting to no 
one and being subject to no regulation whatever, other than the 
economic consideration of what the traffic will bear. 

The following exeerpts from the report of the superintendent 
of public works for 1922, relating to comparative rail and canal 
rates on package freight, constitute the only specific information 
obtainable regarding canal rates. Although package freight forms 
a very small part of the total traffic through the canal, it never- 
theless provides some basis of comparison between rail and canal 
transportation and is of value as such. 

“Between the close of the 1921 season of navigation and the 
opening of the season of 1922, the ‘all rail’ class freight rates 
between Buffalo and New York were reduced from: 


CLASSES (IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
86 75 60 m 4114 35 2814 
oO —— 

79% noo 2 55 38 32% 26% 


While the rates applicable on boat shipments of less than 150 tons 
in one lot had been increased from 1921 rates of 


69 60 48 33 28 23 
To —_—— 
23% 





71 62 49 34 29 


by the carrier corporations which operated package freight service 
on the canal. 

“This resulted in differences between 
the opening of navigation, as below: 


8% 7% 6 4 3% 3 


but the canal route rates included store-door delivery on west- 
bound traffic for Buffalo and a cartage allowance of 5 cents per 
100 Ibs. on eastbound tonnage at port of New York. 

“However, effective July 1, 1922, the canal lines operating 
package freight service between New York and Buffalo reduced 
their -elass freight rates to— 


rail and canal rates, at 


CLASSES 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
65% 58% 46% 324% 27 221% 


All classes except 6th class, included the store-door delivery 
on westbound and cartage allowance at New York on eastbound 
freight as above given. Special commodity rates on quantities of 
carloads or more were also issued by the canal lines as heretofore.” 

Grains of various kinds made up about one-third of all the ton- 
nage through the canal in 1921 and 1922, and a statement of canal 
rates on grain is therefore of interest. The rates which obtained 
during the greater part of the 1924 season were as follows, between 
Buffalo and New York: 


Weight Canal rate 

(Ibs. per bu.) (cents per bu.) 
WE 6080086 sevice’ Setacghaheraentts Gerwatts ovede x 
MEE Ccocccncinee nebneeoeaeewe eecdbeepen te Oae 5.6 
a err . beeneeamhesmeaesmunee. nan 4.3 
Corn sale ane ote Sueenee oe eek tadaden detest ae 6.2 
Rs Mia a ie onl pant ees ce cmccewseveeces Ta 6.2 

Grain and other commodities which travel under ‘commodity 


rates’’ constitute all but an insignificant part of the canal traffic. 
Therefore in arriving at any approximation of the average ton- 
mile charges for the immediate transportation of goods through 
the canal, these commodity rates are more significant than the 
“package freight’? rates already quoted. 

From the foregoing schedule can be computed the average charge 
on the several grains per ton per mile, carried via canal from 
Buffalo to New York. The distance by water (canal and river) | 
between the two points is 439 miles. Wheat and barley were car- 
ried from Buffalo to New York at a charge of 5.32 mills per ton- 
mile; oats at 6.12 mills; corn and rye at 5.04 mills. 

On the basis of an equal movement of all kinds of grain, the 
average grain rate through the canal was 5.37 mills per ton-mile. 
As a matter of fact more wheat was moved, in 1922, than all the 
other grains combined, but an average rate arrived at on the basis 
of the actual movement would not differ materially from the 5.37. 
We may not, however, take this as being an average rate for all 
commodities. Approximately half a million tons of sand, stone, 
gravel, and clay are hauled through the canal annually, which 
move at a lower rate than grain. In view of this fact, a figure of 
from 4.5 to 5.0 mills per ton-mile for all freight is probably close 
to an average canal charge. In the interest of a conservative state- 
ment, 4.5 mills will here be utilized, although it is in all probability 
lower than the actual average. 


Total Cost of Transportation by Canal. 


As already stated, the total cost of transportation by canal can 
only be arrived at by combining the three component elements dis- 
cussed in the foregoing pages. The following table shows, in cents 
per ton-mile, (1) the cost of capital, (2) cost of operation, mainte- 
nance and repair, and (3) immediate cost of transportation or 
boatmen’s charge. The sum of these three items is the total aver- 
age cost per ton-mile for moving freight through the canal. 

Ton-mileage, which has only been recorded during the last two 
years, was 362,442,277 in 1922, and 405,925,906 in 1928. Dividing 
these ton-mile aggregates respectively into the annual cost of cap- 
ital $8,500,000) and the annual maintenance and repair costs, 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CORD TIRES 


The closer you figure costs the more 
you will appreciate Fisk Tires 


Our records show that when Fisk Transporta- 
tion Cords have been run alongside of other 
heavy duty tires, and costs watched closely, 
Fisk Tires are chosen as standard equipment. 


A striking proof of this fact is the recent de- 
cision of the Street Railway Company of 
Springfield, Mass., to use only Fisk Transpor- 
tation Cords on all their busses. This decision 
followed more than a year of experimenting 
with several other makes. 


Fisk Transportation Cords yield this extra 
mileage because of their stronger, more mas- 
sive construction and their thick, tough, but- 
ton tread. And it is this famous button tread, 
exclusive with Fisk, which also provides the 
added resiliency and protection from skidding 
all truck and bus owners especially appreciate. 

Give Fisk Transportation Cords a chance to 

prove themselves and you, too, will decide 

they are more profitable tires. 


There are 145 direct Fisk Branches and 
many thousands of Fisk Franchise Deal- 
ers in the United States. 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 
Chicopee, Falls Mass. 





Get a Fisk 
Trade Mark 


Time to Retire 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Of. 
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Learn More About 


HOUSTON 
The Port of Houston 


We have compiled into pleasing form 
the salient details concerning The Port 
of Houston — details which every ship- 
per, No Matter Where You Ship From 
should know. 








It tells you of the vast markets of the 
Southwest, of the distinct advantages of 
PORT HOUSTON as a deliver and dis- 
tribution point. It tells you all about 
the tariffs in existence on the PUBLIC 
WHARVES OF PORT HOUSTON. 





Send for this illustrated magazine 
“PORT HOUSTON,” the official organ 
of the Port Commission, it is free of 
charge and we will include with it 
“HOUSTON FREIGHT RATE BOOK 
NUMBER ONE,” containing the first 
four class rates to Texas Common Points 
and to points in Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Colorado. Houston is the logical center 
from which to distribute your merchan- 
dise to the Southwest — Thousands of 
square feet of fire proof storage is avail- 
able—a shipside warehouse with large 
capacity. Low switching charges — 
Seventeen Railroads each with an effi- 
cient package car schedule, ample mod- 
ern dock facilities. Address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor Courthouse § Houston, Texas 
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already given, and adding to the results the approximate average 
cost of conveyance per ton-mile, the result is the total cost of trans- 
portation per ton-mile via the canal, which may be compared with 
corresponding rates per ton-mile by rail. These results for 1922 
and 1923 are indicated in the following table: 


“ 


Average Cost per Ton-Mile 
2 1923 
Cost of capital 


2.094 cents 

Cost of operation, maintenance and repair....0.853 cents 0.937 cents 
Boatmen’s charge for conveyance.......+.se-. 0.450 cents 0.450 cents 
i ere) ae ee eee ee en eee 3.648 cents 3.481 cents 


The decreased “cost of capital’ per ton-mile in 1923 resulted 
from the increased tonnage passing through the canal in that year. 
The net tonnage for the past five years has been as follows: 


BE Siccccecis edewkesteseseee se Vedetelneseeeewudeecocingeeisoe kes 1,238,844 
ee Renee rrr me eT eer eeeccvccecs 1,421,434 
TO bisa vue ode ker near Be dretoscphouctedeekesstgosbeeeessaqees 1,270,407 
1922  .ccccvdvccccccccccesccevccccces Coccccccccvece Ghee: orp 6: 0:0: side ttohe 1,873,434 
pe ee Ee ee oe) eee Coe Pee ee ee ee, eee - 2,006,284 


It has been estimated by the superintendent of public works 
of New York state, that the capacity of the Barge Canal is ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 tons annually. If this is correct then the 
tonnage of 1923 was about one-seventh of what the canal can take 
eare of. The foregoing table of average cost per ton-mile in 1922 
and 1923 clearly indicates that when the tonnage (consequently 
the ton-mileage) increases, the cost of capital per ton or per ton- 
mile grows correspondingly smaller. The same applies to the costs, 
per traffic unit, of operation and maintenance, although the total 
costs for these items are bound to increase to some extent with 
increases in tonnage. It must also be realized that if economic 
conditions were such as to develop a maximum flow of tonnage 
through the canal, rates, unregulated as they are, might tend to 
rise. 7 

If the canal were operating to maximum capacity, the estimated 
total cost of transportation might be somewhat as follows: 


Per Ton-Mile 
Cost of capital 


hah dee cep Ea iniseled Cea wee eae 0.299 cents 
Cost of operation, maintenance and repair.........ceeseees 0.700 cents 
Boatmen’s charge for CONVEYANCE. ......cccccccccvcccececes 0.500 cents 

UCE COME GE TOMI eos ideciccnciceewccsisesececssaee 1.499 cents 


Comparison With Rail Rates. 


We have now considered in some detail the various elements 
which together make up the total cost per ton-mile of Barge Canal 
transportation. From this consideration it is apparent that even 
under the most favorable traffic conditions the cost of transpor- 
tation per ton-mile through the Barge Canal would be 1.499 cents. 
The average rail charge for freight service in the eastern district, 
where the canal is located, was only 1.104 cents in 1923. But this 
comparison is predicated on the most favorable conditions for canal 
traffic. Those which actually existed in 1923 produced a total cost 
of 3.481 cents per ton-mile on the canal, which was more than 
three times as great as the 1,104 cents of average rail charges pre- 
vailing in the eastern district. 

As another example of the financial advantage of rail trans- 
port over that via the Barge Canal, we may compare the total ton- 
mile costs of the latter with the average charges per ton-mile of 
its five principal railroad competitors, which in 1923 were as follows: 


Lehigh Valley 


MUREdEe UEeeSDEE DV caw eee os eee kes Hage enuenebees 1.104 cents 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........cccsccecceccccecs 1.324 cents 
PD ..chin abet. beac édades wosde «ve dubhevdeuttcoscdecismanedic 1.005 cents 
EE ER PEIN 66) 6 6s: ccaccisvee viene? iu. need cideneensoeeriones - 1.049 cents 
DROW ee CHP AL 8. Se ciiee bec do bdo dice while Lncvshdeteurs --. 1.040 cents 


The estimated average total cost per ton-mile for the canal in 
1923 of 3.481 cents is from two to three times as great as any of 
these rail rates. 

The foregoing comparisons have all been of rates on commodi- 
ties in general. As has already been stated, grain shipments con- 
stitute about one-third of the tonnage through the canal. Conse- 
quently, a glance at comparative rail and canal rates on the five 
principal grains are of interest. The following table shows the 
receipts per ton-mile for wheat, corn, oats, barley, and rye hauled 
from Buffalo to New York via the canal and via the New York 
Central, Leigh Valley, and Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
roads. Since. a major portion of the grain moving between Buf- 
falo and New York is en route for export, the rates on that class 
of grain have been used in this compilation. 


RECEIPTS IN CENTS PER TON-MILE FOR EXPORT GRAIN 
HAULED FROM BUFFALO TO NEW YORK 


Av. Grain 
Distance Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Rate 


Carrier (miles) (cts.) (cts.) (cts.) (cts.) (cts.) *(cts.) 
De e Gases Ser .618 595 .618 -686 -595 -622 
err .591 .569 -591 -656 -569 595 
D. L. & W. 396 .682 -656 .682 -758 -656 .687 
Ave., 3 r’ds. 430 .628 605 .628 .698 -605 .633 


N. Y. S. Barge Canal: 
Boatmen’s ‘ 

chg. only 439 .532 .504 .612 .532 -504 .537 
Ttl. ecostt.. 439 3.563 8.535 3.643 3.563 3.535 3.568 


Note *—Providing equal quantities of each grain were moved. 
Note t—Computed by adding the boatman’s charge in each case 


to the cost of operation per ton-mile in 1923 (0.937 cts.) and the cost 
of capital per ton-mile (2.094 cts.). 





From this table it will be noted that while the actual boatmen’s 
charge on the canal is less than the rates by rail, the total cost via 
canal (including maintenance and capital costs) is much greater 
than the charges of any of the railroads. Thus the costs of trans- 
portation by rail are lower than similar costs via the Barge Canal, 
whether the comparison is made as to particular railways and 
particular commodities, as to commodities in general, or as to the 
railways of the eastern district as a whole. 

None of the foregoing comparisons take into account the fact 
that the railways out of their rates paid large taxes, some of which 
went to support the very canal which was competing with them. 


The railways, with their lower costs, contributed to the state treas- 
ury; the éanal was a drain on it. 
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In 1923 the people of New York state subsidized the Barge 
Canal to the extent of over $12,000,000 ($8,500,000 interest on in- 
vestment and $3,805,167 maintenance and operation), while it brought 
in no direct income. The same year the unsubsidized railroads of 
the state paid into the state and local government treasuries $20,- 
813,145 in taxes. 

The railroads serve the people of New York 365 days a year. 
The canal never has done, and never can do, this. The greatest 
length of time it has ever been open was 241 days, in 1882, whereas 
in 1913 it was open only 172 days, or less than half the year. 
When cold weather comes, the Canal’s usefulness as an avenue of 
transport ceases. It is securely locked during the winter months. 

The following extracts from the report of the superintendent 
of public works for 1922 illustrates the uncertainties of the canal 
service: 

“To ventures, important in canal history, have been undertaken 
during 1922. Both have to do with the operation of single unit 
boats for the transportation of package freight only. The first 
of these boats was operated by the Burlington Steam Packet Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York which advertised direct steamer serv- 
ice between New York City and Burlington, Vt., via the Hudson 
river, the Champlain Canal and Lake Champlain, with weekly sail- 
ings scheduled from each terminal. 

“Although the first trip northbound from New York was set 
for June 9, delays incident to boat alterations prevented sailing 
until later in the month * * *. 

“Owing to difficulties of navigation in Lake Champlain this 
service was discontinued late in October with the expectation that 
it will be resumed with the opening of navigation in 1923.” 

Summary. 

It is clear that when all legitimate elements are included and a 
fair comparison is made between rail and canal rates, the former, 
far from suffering thereby, appear to great advantage. While 
persons shipping goods through the Barge Canal in 1923 paid the 
boatmen an average of probably only 4.5 mills per ton-mile, the 
tax payers of the state supplied an additional 3.031 cents to meet 
the additional necessary costs for each ton-mile, making a total 
cost of 3.481 cents. The rail rate of 1.104 cents per ton-mile in the 
eastern district was much lower than this total cost of 3.481 cents 
on the canal. Moreover, the rail earnings required no additions 
from the state treasury or elsewhere. The railroads operate within 
their own earnings, and are on duty every day in the year; the 


canal is heavily subsidized by the state, and is closed nearly half 
the time. 


CONCEALED LOSS ON SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Because of the large number of complaints received and 
claims made for concealed loss, which, at best, are difficult of 
settlement, the traffic bureau of the New York Merchants’ As- 
sociation has issued suggestions for preventing pilferage without 


telltale traces. W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau, 
says: 


These claims, generally speaking, involve questions of veracity. 
Shipments are made in apparent good order and delivered apparently 
in the same condition. The shippers claim to have packed all of the 
goods covered by the invoice, the consignees claim that they were 
not in the package when delivered, and the express company claims 
that the goods were handled through to destination without an op- 
portunity for anyone to tamper with the package. 

It is needless to point out that in such cases suspicion is always 
aroused, and, irrespective of how the claim is settled, the party 
paying is bound to feel injured. 

Many of the claims coming before the traffic bureau could easily 
be avoided if the shippers would pack their goods in a manner that 
would prevent pilferage without breaking seals in a manner that 
would not fail to indicate that the package had been tampered with 
in transit. If the shippers would use a paper seal, coated on one side 
with a good adhesive, and printed with an ink that would run if 
dampened, the seal carrying words to the effect that if seals indicate 
tampering in transit the shipments should not be accepted unless 
checked in the presence of the representative of the delivering car- 
rier, one uncertainty as to where losses occur would be removed. 

Many shippers are inclined to believe that their systems of checks 
are absolute assurance that goods are placed in a package. The 
manager of this bureau has known of cases where at least six checks 
at the shipper’s place of business were proved to be erroneous, the 
goods claimed short by the consignee never having been shipped. 

On the other hand, the different methods of checking by the con- 
signees are open to the same conclusions. Goods have been found 
in the stock of the consignee, notwithstanding the fact that he in- 
sisted that they had never been received. 

It is not intended by the foregoing to indicate that there are 
not cases of pilferage in transit. There are many losses arising from 
this source. Anything that can be done within reason to place re- 
sponsibility for loss in transit will go a long way toward securing 
a prompt settlement from the transportation company. 


TOP ICING PROPOSAL 


As something to be considered in connection with arguments 
in I. and S. No. 2262, protective service rules on perishable 
freight (see Traffic World, May 21, p. 1352), Elmer Westlake, 
counsel for the western carriers, suggested that, in view of the 
evidence in this case, the restriction should be modified so as to 
allow 7,500 pounds on top icing. The restriction, as suspended, 
limited the top icing to 5,000 pounds. The shippers claimed 
that, to get their freight to market in proper condition, they 
had to use from 9,000 to 10,000 pounds of ice on top of the 
crates. The proposal of Mr. Westlake would bring the carriers 
and shippers nearer together, as to the figure at which the ex- 
cess of top ice only, not that in crates, as erroneously stated 
in the article mentioned, should be figured as if it were lading. 
The excess would be charged at 20 per cent of the stated re- 
frigeration charge on shipments from the originating zone to 
points beyond the next contiguous zone. The charge on ship- 
ments within the originating zone would be $5 per car and $7.50 
per car from the originating zone to the next contiguous zone. 
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Port Houston’s Shipside Warehouse 


a. from ship’s holds to warehouse, by means of electric conveyors, with one handling:—No trucking, switching or 
raying. 


Warehouse,—Re-inforced concrete and steel,—equipped with automatic sprinkler,—insurance 12c per hundred dollars 
per annum. 


Exceptionally dry, well ventilated and lighted. Free from vermin,—rats,—clean and sanitary. 
Floor level,—35 feet above mean low tide. 


With our long experience in the warehouse business, we are familiar with the requirements necessary to the proper 
handling of your shipments. 


Complete record of all shipments mailed same day of movement. Daily stock reports furnished, if desired. 
Your shipments can be financed through our negotiable warehouse receipts. 
A branch house service without the heavy overhead usually required. Cargo or carload shipments solicited. 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO., Inc., HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ATLANTA 


The Most Centrally Located Distributing Center in the Southeastern States 


THE CANDLER WAREHOUSES 


Forty acres of re-inforced concrete fireproof warehouses, automatically sprinklered, lowest insurance rates, 
possessing every modern facility for receiving, storing, distributing and forwarding Merchandise. Two 
and one-half miles track facilities, connecting with eight trunk line railways. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


WE INVITE STORAGE OF ALL KINDS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


SOUTHEASTERN COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY, “sunsinc” Atlanta, Georgia 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 
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Industrial Traffic Departments 


Sixteenth of a Series of Thirty Articles on the Organization and Management of Industrial and 
Commercial Traffic Departments, Written. for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd Wilson, A. B., 
M. A., Instructor in Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


Typical Commercial Traffic Departments—Part I— 
Trade Associations 


Commercial traffic departments include a variety of traffic 
organizations performing, for the most part, all or substantially 
all of the “non-physical” traffic functions—routing, rating, claim 
preparation, reconsignment, diversion and the like, that are per- 
formed in industrial traffic departments, but none of the “phys- 
ical” traffic functions—shipping, receiving, local transportation, 
or plant transportation. They are distinguished from industrial 
traffic departments in that they function for a group of industries, 
commercial interests, or for communities, rather than for indivi- 
dual concerns. Many kinds of traffic organizations are included 


GRGANIZATION CHART 
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in this definition. In addition to the traffic departments of trade 
associations, chambers of commerce and civic traffic develop- 
ment bureaus, are those attached to other commercial and civic 
bodies that usually differ from the above organizations in 
name only. 


Trade Association Traffic Departments 


A distinctive type of commercial organization is found in the 
trade association organized to promote the interests of member 
concerns that are engaged in a single line of business activity. 
The American Trade Association Executives define a trade asso- 
ciation as “an organization of producers and distributors of a 
commodity or service on a mutual basis for the purpose of pro- 
moting the business of its branch of industry or commerce and 
improving its service to the public.” Among the methods now 
in use for accomplishing this end, are the compilation and distri- 
bution of information, the establishment of trade standards, and 
the handling of cooperative problems common to the production 
and distribution of the commodity or service with which they are 
concerned. 

These associations differ from boards of trade or chambers 
of commerce, which embrace all industrial and commercial con- 
cerns in a city, district, state or nation, in that the members 
represent the establishments that are engaged in one line of 
business or in a single branch of economic activity. The Na- 
tional Paint, Oil, and Varnishes Association, for example, is com- 
posed, as the name indicates, of industries engaged in the pro- 
duction and distribution of paints and allied articles. The 
Casket Manufacturers’ Association is a national association of 
concerns engaged in this line of business. The Michigan Manu- 
facturers’ Association is a type of trade organization limited to 
concerns within the state of Michigan, but broader than the 
other organizations in that manufacturers of a number of com- 
modities are represented although all are manufacturers. 

Trade associations differ from organizations of traffic man- 
agers such as the National Industrial Traffic League, an associa- 
tion of commercial traffic managers, in that the trade associa- 
tions are composed of the industries, while the latter are tech- 
nical associations of traffic specialists, similar, in many respects 
to societies of lawyers, accountants, physicians, engineers, credit 
men, and advertising specialists. Membership in trade associa- 
tions is based on the business, while membership in the traffic 
managers’ associations is based on technical or professional qual- 


(@) Annual Report, Association of Trade Association Execu- 
tives, December, 1922. : 


ifications, as well as on the business connections of the mem- 
bers. These organizations will be discussed more fully in a 
later article. 

Trade associations are t> be found in many lines of business 
activity and include national, sectional, state, and local organiza. 
tions, representing manufacturing industries, wholesalers and 
jobbers, producers of agricultural, forest, mineral, animal and 
other products, as well as retailers. In 1924 more than 1,800 
associations were in existence, an increase of more than 1,000 in 
the last-10 years. Not only has there been a considerable in- 
crease in numbers in this period, but the following list of func. 
tions performed indicates the wide scope of association activity. 
Among the functions performed might be mentioned the com- 
pilation and distribution of statistics of the trade and collection 
of data and assistance in the following phases of industrial and 
commercial problems: 


. The adjustment of trade disputes, 

The promotion of industrial research, 
Personal and employment problems, 
Public relations, 

Credit and collections, 

Taxation, 

Government regulation, 

. Insurance and transportation problems. 


COMI? OT Co DO 


Activity among trade associations in the transportation 
field takes one of two forms. A number of associations have 
traffic committees, composed of representatives of the member 
industries or commercial houses, which analyze the transporta- 
tion problems of the trade in a general way. These committees 
are unpaid and act in advisory capacities to the directors or 
executive heads of the organizations and the findings are com- 
municated to the membership for the guidance of the activities 
of the individual concerns. 

Other associations have organized permanent traffic bureaus, 
in charge of salaried traffic managers or transportation com- 
missioners, who devote their entire time to the traffic and trans- 
portation affairs of the associations. In their work they may 
be assisted by several subordinates or may attend to the work 
with the aid only of stenographic help. The duties of traffic 
managers of associations organized along such lines include a 
great variety of duties, among which may be included: 


1. The analysis of traffic conditions affecting the trade; 

2. The protections of the commodities dealt in by members 
against rate and service discriminations; 

3. Classification and rate studies; 


4. Interpretation of classification rules and tariff provisions 
for the benefit of members; 


5. Preparation of packing specifications; 


TYPICAL TRAFFIC DEPARTM&NT 


ofa 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Transportation 
Committee 





Stenographers 


ame.. Preparation of standard billing descriptions and instruc- 
ions; 


7. Preparation of freight rate guides; 
8. Dissemination of important transportation information: 


9. Interpretation of decisions of courts and regulatory bodies 
which concern the trade; =<" 


10. Arranging for changes in classification and rate adjust- 
ments; 


11. Preparation of cases before courts and commissions so a3 
to protect general service complaints; 


12. Negotiations with carriers to obtain relief from car short- 
ages and to adjust other service complaints; 

13. Representation of the traffic problems of the trade to the 
carriers so that the latter may understand the point of view of 
that particular class of users of transportation services. 


The traffic manager of the trade association is the traffic 
spokesman of the trade and is usually recognized as such by the 
traffic departments of the carriers. 

In addition to serving the members of the association as 4 
whole, a number of trade association traffic bureaus attend to 
certain phases of traffic work for individual members, Member 


(7) Annual Report, Association of Trade Association Execu- 
tives, 1924. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, A-1 references, reliable, in- 
dustrious, good habits, thirty-six, married, two daughters, eighteen 
years’ experience in operating and traffic departments various rail- 
roads; always made good and making change because of limited pos- 
sibilities for advancement in present position. Now’s your chance 
to get a good man. State salary and scope duties. Address Box 785, 
care TRAFFIC WORLD, Chicago, Il. 








WANTED—An experienced man to take charge of a rate and 
audit department for a shippers’ organization, outside of Chicago. 
Must have had actual experience with the railroads in these depart- 
ments. ee required. Address X. B. Q., care Traffic World, 
Chicago, ‘ 


WANTED=—Solicitors in all parts of the country to sell traffic 
service and freight auditing contracts. Address Box 795, care Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 


“Thru SERVICE We Grow” 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Wareheuses in All Parts of the City with R. R. Siding 


HORN’S COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


DETROIT 


Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Minneapolis—St. Paul Grand Forks, N. D. 


Members A. W. A.—C. W. C.—Minn. W. A. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ser . 
> Pool Car Distribution 
Railroad Sidings—Motor Truck Delivery—Freight Bills Audited 


Mutual Transportation Co., Ine. 


Main Office: 121-123 North Front Street 
We solicit your inquiries on L. C. L.—S. C. ank P. C. Shipments 
STORE DOOR DELIVERIES 
Members Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 





OF ee LL OFAN ETS 


10S. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 South Canal St., near Taylor St. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 









AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Amarillo Warehouse, Storage and Ice Company 
Bonded Fireproof Warehouse 


MERCHANDISE 
STORED, TRANSFERRED, DISTRIBUTED AND FORWARDED 
Located in Wholesale District with Private Switches 
(Lowest Insurance Rates in Southwest) 


ALBANY, Ni. Y, 










Natural distributing point for New York and 
New England. Warehouses for every need 
with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co. 


James G. Perkins, Custom Broker. Mgr. 
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DENVER, COLORADO — 
Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Serving many large National Distributors. Write us for information and rates 
1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


BUILDS BETTER BUSINESS 


MERCANTILE WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 


DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 
WARNER WAREHOUSE CO. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
New York Centr 
Distribution I 





Trucking — Distributing 
Forwarding 


LARGEST HANDLERS OF 
CARLOADS IN MICHIGAN 


524 Eighth SQ. DETROIT 
GREAT LAKES WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
General Merchandise, Furniture and Cold Storage 
IN THE CHICAGO SWITCHING DISTRICT 
Merchandise on Transit Billing Our Specialty 
Direct Connections with All Chicago Lines 


|| TRUCKING 





Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
copsetteeces Distribution xc 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Serving New York 
and Pennsylvania F rom ¢ he Hi ub 
Elmira is the natural distributing center for these two densely 


pulated States which have correspondingly great buying-power 
ener iehe-sichasman-Seaane vania—Lehigh Valley 


Pool-car distribution, and merchandise for storage. 


A. C. Rice Storage Corp’a, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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establishments that have no traffic departments of their own 
may call on the traffic department of the association to trace 
shipments, interpret tariffs and classifications, audit freight 
bills, quote rates, prepare and present overcharge, loss, and 
damage claims, obtain cars, trace, expedite, and route freight. 
These additional services may be charged for in addition to the 
membership fee, which contemplates, in most instances, traffic 
service of a general character only, or may be included in the 
membership fee, which is made sufficiently high to cover the 
entire expenses of the bureau, including these special services. 

A large number of trade associations are represented in the 
membership of the National Industrial Traffic League, the nation- 
wide organization of traffic managers. This participation in the 
affairs of the League indicates the interest displayed by trade 
associations in traffic matters. 


Typical Organization 


The typical traffic organization of a trade association is 
composed of a traffic manager, who is usually assisted by a rate 
man, a tracing clerk, a claim clerk, and a car service clerk, as 
well as stenographers and file clerks to handle the detail work of 
the bureau. Few associations have a separate man to handle 
each of these tasks so that one subordinate often attends to 
several phases of the work. 

The traffic manager usually reports to a_ transportation 
committee, composed of members, which committee formulates 
the general traffic policy of the association and directs the activi- 
ties of the traffic bureau, The executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, usually a full-time salaried official, supervises the work 
of the traffic manager-as a deputy of the president of the asso- 
ciation. All bureau chiefs of the association-are usually respon- 
sible to the general or executive secretary, whose duty it is to 
see that the work of the various bureaus and committees is 
properly co-ordinated. In some instances general secretaries 
are also the traffic managers, in which cases they function as 
dual officials. A typical functional diagram of trade association 
traffic departments is shown herewith. 


Part Il—Civic Traffic Development Bureaus 


Rivalry among port cities striving for export and coastwise 
water traffic to move through the cities and the general indus- 
trial and commercial of other cities is intense. New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk compete with one 
another as rival north Atlantic ports; similarly, Charleston, 
Savannah and Jacksonville compete for business of the south 
Atlantic ports. Ports along the Gulf and Pacific coasts, in like 
manner, compete with one another, and each group of ports 
strives against each other group. The inland industrial and 
commercial centers seek to attract traffic through their cities 


to develop the business and to pave the way for greater achieve- 
ment. 


Chambers of commerce and similar commercial organiza- 
tions do much toward “selling” the cities to the shipping public 
and, until recently, most of this traffic, industrial and commer- 
cial promotion work was left in the hands of such organizations. 
Recently, however, a number of special traffic developing bureaus 
reaus have been created to “boom” the cities establishing the 
bureaus. Among others, the Port to Philadelphia Ocean Traffic 
Bureau was organized in 1922 to encourage the movement of coast- 
wise and foreign ocean traffic via Philadelphia. The leading com- 
mercial bodies, including the Board of Trade, the Bourse, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Commercial Exchange, the Department 
of Wharves, Docks and Ferries of the city of Philadelphia, the Gro- 
cers’ and Exporters’ Exchange, the Lumberman’s Exchange, the 
Maritime Exchange and the Real Estate Board, joined in creating 
this new organization. The four last-named local trade esso- 
ciations were the founder organizations. All these co-operated 
through the new bureau in stimulating the shipment of imports 


and exports, as well as coastwise business, through the local 
port, 


The organization consists of the leading commercial organ- 
izations, as well as a number of business houses and others 
interested in the development of the port. A board of directors, 
an executive committee, and a secretary comprise the executive 
officers. A manager and a number of staff assistants attend to 
the operation of the bureau. An assistant manager is second in 
charge of the organization. Several solicitors travel the ter- 
ritory from Rochester, N. Y., on the north, to Louisville, Ky., 
on the south, to Chicago, Ill., on the west and eastward as far 
as the ocean, pointing out to industrial business concerns and 
inland commercial associations the advantages offered by the 
port of Philadelphia. A chief clerk and several assistants attend 
to rate and service matters and a clerical and stenographic staff 
take care of the correspondence and file work. 


A fortnightly publication, “Overseas and Coastwise Sailings,” 
is distributed among shippers and consignees of import, export 
and coastwise freight throughout the United States, and among 
United States consuls in important ports and shipping centers 
abroad. 


Among the important results claimed as results of the activi- 
ties of the bureau, the following are typical: 
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An increase in the gross tonnage of shipping arriving and 
departing from the port; 


A notable increase in cargo tonnage entered and cleared of 
a number of commodities; 


A considerable volume of new cargo tonnage never handled 
at the port before; 


Service was inaugurated to many ports of the world, and 
existing service improved; 


Moving pictures and other means were used to give the port 
publicity; 


Foreign trade inquiries received by the bureau were placed 
with firms interested in the line of trade; 


Increased grain handling facilities provided for port; 


The bureau represented Philadelphia’s interests in transporta- 
tion meetings and conventions; 


Complaints arising in the conduct of general shipping business 
were disposed of through the mediation of the bureau; 
Railroad and ocean rates, services, practices and rules were 


scrutinized by the bureau to avoid discriminations and abuses 
against shippers using the port; 


The bureau lends its aid in representing Philadelphia in cases 


peteee the Interstate Commerce Commission and other regulatory 
9od1es; 


Data on shipping facilities, trade and other information were 
collected and interested business men were informed; 

The bureau assisted in devising ways and means of minimiz- 
ing losses from theft and pilferage at the port; 

Acting as arbitrator, the bureau successfully brought together 
interests, where lack of agreement had previously threatened in- 


terference with the movement of large amounts of tonnage 
through the port.® 


**Results in 1923." Report of Executive Committee, Port of 
Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, February, 1924. 


Port development bureaus and the industrial and commercial 
promotion bureaus of other cities perform substantially the 


same functions and are organized very much as the chart shown 
herewith indicates, 


TRANSPORTATION EDUCATION 


Editor, The Traffic World: 


The articles that have recently been appearing in your very 
estimable magazine relative to transportation education are 
certainly worthy of careful consideration and I, for one, am 
thoroughly in accord with the ideas as expressed by the writers. 
Although I am not an industrial traffic manager, I am particu- 
larly interested in this field of endeavor and, should I ever 


decide to leave the employ of the railroad, it would surely be 
for this profession. 


The shipping public at large has not awakened to just what 
the industrial traffic manager is and what service he is capable 
of rendering, if thoroughly equipped and responsible. I am 
frank to say that I do not consider any man in the employ of a 
corporation to be of more intrinsic worth than the traffic man- 
ager, though the day is not yet come when this class of men 
are looked on with such respect; yet I firmly believe that, by 
selling the idea to the general public, the time is not far distant 
when every firm of any importance in the business world will 
have a trained specialist to look after matters pertaining to 
transportation, just as they employ lawyers to look after their 
legal affairs. Nothing can so surely hasten this day as the 
movement which is being fostered at present. 


Quite a few of our present day so-called “traffic managers” 
are merely rate clerks picked up from railroad offices and, 
though good men in their line, do not have, and I may say can- 
not have, without comprehensive study, the deep rooted knowl- 
edge necessary for a transportation specialist. What we have 
got to get firmly imprinted on the minds of the shippers is that 
such things as real “specialists” in these matters are really 
existent, men than can and will save money for them in various 
ways other than mere filing of claims against railroads for 
overcharges, loss, or damage. It is just as important that the 
successful transportation man make a complete study of his 
profession as it is for the lawyer or doctor to make a complete 
study of his. Probably it will not take us so long to acquire the 
fundamentals, but the time consumed in becoming efficient is 
just as great. 


The idea for some kind of examination or test as to fitness 
is admirable and, by all means, should be encouraged; in this 
way the real men will be able to rise above the mediocre. For 
a man that feels that he is equipped will not object to the test 
and the man that cannot stand up under it will make way for 
those who can. 


In conclusion I want to say that the transportation clubs of 
the country are exerting a great influence for the good of this 
profession, and I have no hesitancy in saying that if the people 
interested in this work will get together and “boost,” the time 
will soon come when the “master of transportation” can take 
his place alongside the other great men of mind in our country, 

Yours for a better and greater profession, 
Jerome K, Lyle, Station Accountant, 
Natchez, Miss., May 21, 1925. Y. & M. V.R. R. Co. 


SHIP SALE 
President Palmer of the Fleet Corporation has announced 
the sale of the Atlantus, a damaged concrete cargo ship, of 3,000 
tons d. w. t., to H. P. Etheridge, Inc., for $3,025. 
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“THE ECONOMICAL WAY” 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
FROM PHILADELPHIA EVERY WEDNESDAY 
FROM HOUSTON......... EVERY TUESDAY 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE NEW NICOLLET HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Northwest’s finest hotel. 600 Rooms with bath or 
connecting. Every room an outside room. Largest and 
finest ballroom in Northwest. 


Every facility for luncheons, banquets and meetings, 
from the small meeting up to 1500 capacity. 


59 Rooms at $2.00 257 Rooms at $3.50 

68 Rooms at $2.50 , RATES 41 Rooms at $4.00 

84 Rooms at $3.00 38 Rooms at $5.00 
Suites and Special Rooms at $6.00 to $9.00 


MAIN DINING ROOM—COFFEE SHOP 
MUSIC and DANCING by the FAMOUS Osborn Orchestra 
3 Blocks from both Depots, Retail Center and Wholesale Center 

Under Management Geo. L. Crocker 


1,500,000 SQUARE FEET 


OF 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in Los Angeles and at the Port 
of Los Angeles 
Free and U. 8. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 18 Cents 


Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage 


Space Leased for Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 
Cetton Pressed to High Density 
We can serve you in some capacity and would suggest that you 
complete yeur file by requesting the rates for our specialized service. 


Union Terminal Warehouse Corporation 
Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Company 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 





Make this Mammoth Plant 


Your Chicago Warehouse 


Downtown, readily accessible to 
your Chicago trade. Superior 
facilities for prompt out-of-town 
shipments without cartage 


BETTER INVESTIGATE 


S00 TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Storage and Distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 
Without Cartage Charges 


Write to Us and Learn About 
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_ . FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free Switching to Warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rate 15c. Negotiable Warehouse 
Receipts Issued. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company. 


i eS 


A Remarkable Aid 
in Shipping Goods Safely 


That shipping losses can and should be greatly reduced is recognized 
by both shipper and carrier. But heavier containers mean higher 
freight charges. So the problem is solved by Sears-Roebuck, General 
Electric, Eastman Kodak, Gillette Safety Razor Co., and many other 
leading firms through the use of a sealed steel strapping, called 
Signode. 

This steel strapping is placed around the container at its weakest 
point, drawn tight and sealed in a second with a simple automatic 
tool. The cost is negligible. Then the shipment is safer from smashing, 
pilfering, or damage of any kind. 

Write for Complete Catalog and Prices. 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL STRAPPING CO., 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SIGNODE 


dhe Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture Loop-the-Loop Round Wire Reinforcement, Apex 
Box Strapping, Corrugated Fasteners, Pail Clasps, Clutchnails, Ete. 
Send for complete catalog. 








For reliable warehousing and distribution 
service in all its branches, write or wire 


WESTERN 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
(| Polk St. Terminal, Pennsylvania R. R. System 


321 West Polk St., CHICAGO 
“At the Edge of the Loop” WILSON V. LITTLE, Supt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Location—Geographically in the 
heart of Chicago. Ground floor 
space for lease in large or small 
blocks to desirable tenants. 


Fire-Proof—40 Car Siding— 
Free Switching 
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SCRAPPING OF SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping Board, made the 
following statement May 27: 


The shipping board met today and passed a resolution that ,200 
designated ships should be advertised immediately for sale as scrap 
as recommended by Mr. O’Connor and his committee. The ships will 
be advertised at once. The terms and conditions under which the ships 
are offered will be made public as soon as prepared. 

This action is a source of great gratification to me. 

The two hundred vessels to be scrapped have a total tonnage 
of 817,130 deadweight tons, and include the following classes: 

coal burners, 3,525 D.W.T. each. 
coal burner, 4,155 D.W.T. 
coal burners, 3,270 to 3,320 D.W.T. each. 
coal burners, lake type, 3,268 to 3,295 D.W.T. each. 
coal burners, lake type, 3,510 D.W.T. each. 
coal burners, lake type, 3,364 D.W.T. each. 
coal burners, lake type, 3,325 D.W.T. each. 
51 coal burners, lake type, 4,165 D.W.T. each. 

50 oil burners, 5,070 to 5,340 D.W.T. each. 

This matter of scrap ships has of necessity claimed a great deal 
of our time. Now that this scrapping of useless ships is definitely 
under way, we shall turn our attention to useful active ships, and 
make every possible effort to get bids for them from private Amer- 
ican citizens, who will make the ships more useful. The Dieselizing 
of a ship is very expensive, but it is economy. If private operators 
make bids for American ships and guarantee to Dieselize them and 
to operate them under the American flag for a period of years, they 
should receive extremely favorable consideration as to price and 
terms of payment. We have talked for sometime about getting a 
privately owned American Merchant Marine. The thing to do now is 


to go out and get one if possible. To do this, the board will bend 
every effort. 


a 
NODE PRAHD 


The following statement was authorized by Chairman O’Con- 
nor just before he left Washington May 27 for Detroit to confer 
again with Henry Ford, with reference to reports that Ford was 
interested in refrigerator ships: 


When the chairman went to Detroit to interest Henry Ford in 
the purchase of shipping board vessels for operation and scrap, he 
and Mr. Ford went thoroughly into the various classes of govern- 
ment vessels, the chairman describing in detail to Mr. Ford the 


possibilities for commercial use of various ships which the govern- 
ment wanted to sell. 


One of the classes of vessels Mr. Ford became interested in was 
the refrigerator ships. Mr. O’Connor told Mr. Ford that of the 11 
refrigerator ships owned by the board, 9 were for sale. 

Mr. O’Connor believes that if Mr. Ford buys some of these ves- 
sels he will Dieselize them and ‘so recondition them as to carry 
Ford products south and bring fruit north as return cargo. 

The reports from Detroit printed in this morning’s newspaper 
appear to indicate that Mr. Ford is going forward with the idea he 
and Chairman O’Connor discussed regarding the use to which the 
refrigerator ships might be put. 


The proposed trip east next week of William B. Mayo, the chief 
engineer of the Ford Company, it is hoped, will hasten an offer on 
the part of Mr. Ford to buy refrigerator ships, which the board 


will be glad to consider. These ships have been idle and tied up 
for several years. 


Commissioner Lissner, chairman of the ship sales commit- 
tee, voted against the O’Connor proposal to offer 200 ships for 
sale for scrapping purposes. He said he was not opposed to 
scrapping unfit ships, but that he believed the board should 
begin with 50 or 100 vessels instead of 200. The vote was four 
to one in favor of scrapping 200 vessels, Commissioners Benson, 
Haney, and Plummer voting with O’Connor. Commissioners Hill 
and Thompson were absent. Lissner said Hill would have voted 
with him, Thompson was opposed to the scrapping proposal. 


NO OFFER FOR U. §S. LINES 


Commissioner Lissner, of the ship sales committee of the 
Shipping Board, said May 27 that he had heard of no offers 
being made for the United States Lines, as reported in New 
York. President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, likewise say- 
ing he had received no offers, pointed out that every now and 
then there was talk about an offer being made for the lines. 
It was understood that E. J. McCormack, of Moore and McCor- 
mack, recently made inquiries as to the United States Lines, 
indicating that he might be interested as a bidder for them. 
The Harriman interests also have been regarded as potential 
buyers of the lines for several years. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES WEAKER 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


With a continued dearth of cargoes and surplus of vessels, 
full cargo rates from both U. S. Atlantic and Canadian ports 
developed further weakness this week. Vessel owners who had 
been holding for the previous rate level for the last part of 
May found that shippers were able to get lower figures for June 
and accordingly lost their market, New fixtures were made at 
slight concessions. 

In the grain trade, rates from Montreal to the Continent 
declined from 17 to 16% cents a hundred pounds for oats and 
from 14 to 13% cents for heavy grain, though a few fixtures of 
wheat were made at 14 cents. Shippers were refusing to make 
commitments far ahead and were confining themselves largely 
to bookings about two weeks in advance. Apparently, there was 
little indication of shortage in vessels in the near future. 


The demand for sugar space was light, with a number of 
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fixtures from Cuba to the United Kingdom at 16 to 17 shillings 
six pence, depending on the size of the vessels. 

Rates were also weaker in the South American coal trade. 
Four vessels were fixed from Hampton Roads to Rio de Janeiro 
at $3.65 to $3.75 a ton. Several ships were placed from Hampton 
Roads to Montreal at 90 cents to $1 a ton. 

The lumber trade was fairly steady, with vessels fixed from 
the north Pacific to New York at $14 a 1,000 feet and from the 
Gulf to two ports in the lower River Plate at $15 a 1,000 feet. 


OCEAN-BORNE COMMERCE 


Of the domestic water-borne exports of the United States 
in March 34.80 per cent, by value, were carried in American ves- 
sels, as compared with 39.50 per cent in March, 1924, according 
to the monthly summary of foreign commerce issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The detailed figures for March and for 
the nine months ended with March follow: 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY METHOD OF CARRIAGE 


March 
Domestic exports Imports 
924 1925 1924 1925 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
WUE . daceuasnamenas 331,655 445,533 320,482 385,487 
Land vehicles .. 50,135 55,789 34,566 33,042 
Parcels post ... 1,975 1,973 12,025 11,585 
Wee o6s6c0 es 279,545 387,771 273,891 340,860 
American vessels .. 110,446 134,953 99,943 105,991 
Foreign vessels..... 169,099 252,818 173,948 234,869 
OEE See 4,378 4,533 1,657 975 
oo ae 83,345 127,037 82,005 128,786 
OS eee 8,027 12,212 6,592 5,461 
eae 10,004 12,899 7,112 8,917 
ee 8,813 11,916 13,298 13,297 
GOPTABR cccccces 9,541 15,546 5,417 8,009 
eer 9,414 14,673 4,700 6,193 
JAPONCHE .cccccs 14,528 18,834 16,621 30,233 
Norwegian ...... 7,624 16,663 25,135 16,731 
SOSHIOGN § ....cc0x 3,424 6,946 1,042 1,415 
SWEGISR 1.660% 4,863 4,066 4,367 3,282 
AN others ...... 5,138 7,493 6.002 11,570 
Per cent of water borne— 
In Amer ican 
vessels ..... 39.50 34.80 36.50 31.10 
In foreign ves- 
~ eae 60.50 65.20 63.50 68.90 
Nine months ending March 
Domestic exports Imports 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
| 3,263,240 3,708,938 2,652,758 2,825,703 
Land vehicles... 433,689 389,157 286,419 266,683 
Parcel post..... 14,371 16,867 78,055 82,661 
WRG Sc ccseewd 2,825,180 3,302,914 2,288,284 2,476,359 
American vessels .. 1,110,619" 1,213,090 745,660 772,956 
Foreign vessels .... 1,714,561 2,089,824 1,542,624 1,703,403 
po ee 27,166 29,806 6,727 6,874 
SS ee 967,925 1,139,816 797,468 920,763 
OS eee 45,552 72,124 46,780 44,023 
SS eee 74,716 120,796 70,961 77,717 
PPORER ccvicsieesis 75,253 100,502 109,474 107,144 
Og 104,627 123,424 58,556 57,685 
i een 77,681 103,565 46,028 46,752 
Japanese ....... 139,304 134,892 179,478 228,435 
Norwegian ..... 83,189 113,056 149,006 116,667 
re 45,166 55,514 15,854 10,343 
SWOUISD. .cccccs 35,016 41,438 24,717 27,344 
All others ...... 38,966 54,891 37,575 59,656 
Per cent of water borne— 
In Amer ican 
vessels ..... 39.30 36.73 32.59 31.21 
In foreign ves- 
WE. seeuntes’ 60.70 63.27 67.41 68.79 


1 Figures cover period beginning Jan. 1. 


TONNAGE CAPACITY OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED 
IN FOREIGN TRADE 


March 
ed Cleared 
1925 1924 1925 
1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 
EEE aig cca ceria were.aairs aatasuoiarmwaaren 4,600 5,227 4,539 5,051 
bt ee ere P 3,673 4,111 3,434 4,034 
SS errr . 927 1,116 1,105 1,017 
Ammerionam (ietal) 2... .00essectsse 1,955 2,046 2,002 1,993 
III a aartne: 56. 0.0516 0:00:90. 3:05% 1,651 1,668 1,218 1,372 
Sr IE cakics s oawne.<<'o'slasdoseor's 304 378 784 621 
| a ee 2,645 3,181 2,537 3.058 
PGK ai.es ¢aces cuesti cs 2,022 2,443 2,216 2,661 
ea eee ee 623 738 321 397 
Per cent American vessels. 42.50 39.14 44.17 39.46 
Per cent foreign vessels.... 57.50 60.86 55.83 60.54 
Nine months ending March 
Entered Cleared 
1925 1924 1925 
1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 
MEE cc witvie we aeaeele rene mnhne ewes 49,686 51,044 50,052 52,026 
WE CREED x occ csc cecccececce 36,141 36,662 38,389 41,052 
So ee 13,545 14,382 11,663 10,974 
American (total) ......+++++-+++: 20,740 21,334 21,108 = 21,722 
WU CATBO «2.20 2ccccecccoeee 15,972 15,612 13,860 15,056 
So atte agls oas sine s 4,768 5,722 7,248 6,666 
Foreign (total) ....cccccccccssees 28,945 29,709 28,944 30,304 
WHR COPED | .ccecenccecsocss 20,168 21,050 24,529 25,996 
In ballast ..cccccccccccccceces 8,777 8,659 4,415 4,308 


Per cent American vessels. 41.74 41.79 42.20 41.75 
Per cent foreign vessels.... 58.26 58.21 57.80 58.25 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





TRIPP WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Prompt and Efficient Handling of Pool Cars 
Centrally Located in Shipping District 
Insurance Rate, 18 cents per $100.00 
Motor Truck Delivery 
Service that Satisfies 


Sense a 


WS PU 


LE 


A WAREHOUSE STOCK within the territory served. saves one 
to six days in deliveries to SOUTHWESTERN TERRITORY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND FORWARDING 


SPECIALIZING ON POOL CARS 


ADAMS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


228-36 WEST FOURTH STREET 
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Hartman’s Eastern Freight Rates 
CLASS RATES 


FROM 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

BOSTON CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 

BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


To Stations of Destination in Official and Southern 
Classification Territories 


Issued in Loose Leaf Form with a Distribution of Revised Pages 
at Monthly Intervals 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ON APPROVAL 


W. J. HARTMAN, Publisher 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK 732 Federal Street, CHICAGO 
Attach to Your Letter Head and Return 


W. J. HARTMAN, PUBLISHER 
732 Federal St., Chicago 


_ Send Hartman’s Eastern Freight Rates on 30 Days trial. Our only 
obligation is the return of the issue if it is not satisfactory. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the 
Commercial District 


at New Orleans we have a distrib- 
uting depot for package freight, 

operated for the particular serv- 

ice of the traffic manager by a 

specialized organization that 
will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently 
as your own ship- 
Ping depart- 


Central ~ Rado 


Distributing 
Warehouses 


Shipside 
Terminals 

Alabo Warehouse 
The blic house 
in Mee © se: datineniee 


The most centrally located front — wharf facilities for 
warehouse in the city the largest ocean steamers 


COMMERCIAL 
WAREHOUSES 


Commercial Warehouse 
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C. A. T. LINE AUTHORIZATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission’s issuance of sixth section authority per- 
mitting the Canada Atlantic Transit Company to file and change 
tariffs on bulk grain from Milwaukee and Chicago to Depot Har- 
bor and other Canadian lake ports, applicable on traffic coming 
back into the United States (see Traffic World, May 23), leawes 
the way clear for the Shipping Board and the treasury depart- 
ment, if they are so minded, to try to put into operation the 
Shipping Board theory of the law set before the Commission on 
May 5 in the informal conference on the subject over which 
Director Hardie and other Commission men presided. Broadly 
speaking that theory is that Canadian lines should not be per- 
mitted to engage in transporting traffic from one point in the 
United States, via routes embracing Canadian lake boats, to 
other points in the United States, when there are enough Amer- 
ican-owned ships to take care of the traffic. 

At the conference it was frankly admitted that American 
shippers were loath to entrust their grain to the Canadian boats 
in the absence of tariffs naming rates on bulk grain, although 
the Canadian ships furnished exactly the sort of accommoda- 
tions they needed, lest the treasury department, in charge of 
customs, move for forfeiture of that grain as being shipped in 
violation of the statute forbidding transportation except over 
“recognized” routes which had filed tariffs with the Commission. 
While the Canada Atlantic Transit Line was “recognized” by 
means of tariffs filed to apply on commodities other than bulk 
grain, there was, in the minds of shippers, a question as to 
whether there might, not be a point in the fact that they were 
shipping bulk grain on which there were no tariffs. There 
never have been tariffs on bulk grain shipped via American lines 
because they fluctuate and are subject to change without notice 
because of the competition of tramp boats. The C. A. T. Line, 
when it files bulk rates on grain subject to change on one day’s 
notice, will be the only carrier that has such rates. Its com- 
petitors are under no compulsion to file bulk grain rates. 

In its announcement concerning the issuance of the sixth 
section permission, the Commission said: 


Following an informal hearing May 5, 1925, on a Sixth Section 
application filed by the Canada Atlantic Transit Company, the 
Commission (Division 2) has today issued a Sixth Section Order 
authorizing the Canada Atlantic Transit Company to file and 
change rates on bulk grain from Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Depot Harbor, Ont., and other Canadian lake ports, applic- 
able on through traffic from points in the United States to points 
in the United States “upon notice to this Commission and to the 
general public by not less than one day’s filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in Section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

The authority granted by the above order expires with the end 
of navigation, 1925, and the issuance of that order is without 
prejudice to such other or further action as the Commission may 


consider proper in the premises upon further consideration of the 
matters involved. 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 


Paul Henderson, Second Assistant Postmaster-General, has 
issued the following notices to postmasters: 


Effective June 1, 1925 ,parcel post packages addressed for 
delivery in Albania will be subject to a transit charge of 40 cents 
per parcel regardless of weight (the maximum weight limit per 
parcel being 11 pounds), in addition to the postage rate of 12 
cents a pound or fraction of a pound, both transit charge and 
postage rate to be prepaid at time of mailing by postage stamps 
affixed to the parcel. : 

The above modifies the item “Albania’”’ appearing on page 189 
of the annual Postal Guide for 1924, and on page 15 of the No- 
vember supplement to the above-mentioned annual Guide. 

Advice has been received from the Leningrad office that the 
name “Russia” should no longer be used in the address of cor- 
respondence, as the new official name of that country is “Union 
of the Socialistic Soviet Republics.” The use of the initials 
“U. S. S. R.” or other initials to indicate the name of the country 
should be avoided, in order to prevent confusion or the possible 
return to origin as undeliverable of articles improperly addressed. 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following: 


Effective at once, the transit rates applicable to parcel-post pack- 
ages addressed for delivery to British Togoland will be changed to 
read as follows: 

L<pound, BPOUNA, 3-POUNA........ cccccccvcccssccccccccccesovessece $0.60 
4-pound, 5-pound, 6-pound, 7-POUNG.......... cece cece cece ee eeees .84 
8-pound, 9-pound, 10-pound, 11-pound............. sc eeeeeeeeecees 1.14 

The above modifies the item ‘‘Togoland, British,’’ appearing on 
page 192 of the annual Postal Guide for 1924, and on page 27 of the 
November supplement to the above-mentioned annual guide. 


COMMERCE IN U. 8. SHIPS 


“American vessels carried 44 per cent (40,400,000 tons) of 
our foreign commerce during the fiscal year 1924 which totaled 
imports and exports combined, nearly 92,000,000 tons,” says the 
Bureau of Research, of the Shipping Board, in a statement con- 
tinuing as follows: 


Of the import movement of 43,000,000 tons, 56 per cent (23,800,000 
tons), was carried by American vessels, this favorable showing being 
due to the activities of American tankers which handled 12,000,000 
tons, nearly 79 per cent, of the Mexican crude oil import. The pro- 
portion of miscellaneous dry cargo imports carried by American vessels 
was 43 per cent. 
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The total export cargo tonnage was 49,000,000 tons, of which 34 


ae cent, approximately 16,500,000 tons, was handled in American 
ships. 


Other segregations presented in this analysis show that 28 per 
cent of the total tonnage volume of our foreign commerce was con- 
ducted by tank vessels, a special type of ship suitable only for carry- 
ing oil and other liquid cargoes, 65 per cent was carried in regular 


—— carriers and 7 per cent by combination passenger and freight 
vessels. 


In segregations of the tonnage of commodities handled in other 
than tank vessels it appears that 21 per cent of the total (40 per cent 
of our imports and 22 per cent of our exports), are classified as com- 
manding high freight rates for their transportation while the re- 
mainder, such as grain, coal, ores and other commodities of relatively 
less value, are classified as low freight revenue producers. 


BUREAU OFFICE AT PORTLAND 


The Portland, Oregon, office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce was opened May 15. According to the an- 
nouncement in commerce reports, Portland’s strategic location 
as an entry port for the Columbia River basin, and its position 
as one of the leading Pacific ports, with exports approximating 
$55,000,000 yearly and imports $10,000,000, make it a logical cen- 
ter for the distribution of foreign trade information. 


NEW SOUTHERN PACIFIC SHIP 

The Southern Pacific Steamship Lines’ new freighter, El 
Oceano, May 26 completed her trial trip from New York to Gal- 
veston and return under regular service conditions. Lewis J. 
Spence, executive officer of the Southern Pacific Steamship 
Lines, says the ship averaged 16.18 knots from Heald Bank 
(Galveston) to Diamond Shoals (Hatteras) on a mean draft of 
25.4 feet, exceeding her contract speed requirement of 14% 
knots, The vessel was loaded to capacity, carrying a cargo of 
6,800 tons. 


OCEAN RATE COMPLAINTS 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Cattle shippers and dealers in sole leather have been before 
the Ocean Rates Committee complaining regarding the rates. It 
was claimed that the rate on leather had increased since pre- 
war days to a greater degree than on other commodities, the 
statement being made that ocean rates in general had gone up 
only 40 per cent while leather had gone up over 200 per cent. 
H. T. Shaw, of Montreal, who made the statement, objected to 
paying such a high rate “in order that such commodities as wheat 
and flour should be carried at practically the same rate as before 
the war.” He admitted that the increased cost of operating 
ships had to be met, and said he had no solution of the problems 
facing shipowners. He said the average rate on sole leather 
for six years before the war was 27,6 cents, while the present 
rate was 85 cents. He asked for a rate of 38 cents, or 40 per 
cent over the pre-war average. 

Colonel Mullins, a western cattle exporter, said the present 
$20 rate on cattle was stopping the shipment of the class of 
steers that had been promised to Great Britain. He asked for 
a rate of $12 to $15 a head. The manner in which the service 
was conducted by the steamship lines, he said, was perfect. The 
charge that Schomberg, of New York, had control of the cattle 
space brought from the witness the assertion that “Schomberg 
has as much right to the space as I have.” Asked if he thought 
it would be good business to subsidize a line to bring down 
cattle rates, he said anything that would promote the cattle 
trade on the western plains would help all other industries. It 
would be a little expensive, but it would be “worth while if it 
would enable us to refertilize the western plains.” He would 
not admit that the ships were losing money at present rates, but 
he would not favor a rate that would drive the present ships 
out of business. 

W. W. Moore, of the United Dairymen’s Cooperative, gave 
evidence as to rates on cheese. Out of 150,000,000 pounds of 
cheese produced in Canada last year, 126,000,000 pounds was 
exported, Before the war, Canadian cheese controlled the British 
market, but today Canada sold only 34.8 per cent while New 
Zealand sold 54 per cent. The pre-war rate in air-cooled space 
was 32 cents from Canada; today there was a refrigerated rate 
of $1.05, but refrigerated space was no better for the shipper. 
Practically no cheese was shipped in this space because the 
rate was prohibitive. The ordinary stowage, in which cheese 
was shipped today, was 70 cents, but it was not as satisfactory as 
the air-cooled space in use before the war. He admitted that the 
exports of cheese had increased last year. 

The case of the Millers’ Association was presented by F. C. 
Cornell. Explaining the origin of the charge of discrimination 
against Canadian in favor of United States flour, he said that, 
in 1918, pressure was brought on the U. S. government to try to 
make an arrangement, As a result, it was agreed that a differ- 
ence of 5 cents as between grain and flour was fair. The infor- 
mation that came to his office was that the Montreal liner com- 
mittee requested the New York conference to protect the Cana- 
dian flour rate, which meant that a higher rate was paid on 
Canadian flour whether shipped from an American or Canadian 
port. The Canadian millers did not get relief until March, 1924. 
The difference between Canadian and American rates varied from 
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SPOT STOCKS 


in our warehouse 
are ready for immediate delivery and 


HELP MAKE SALES 


in this territory. 
MAY WE SERVE YOU ? 


Metropolitan Warehouse Company 


operated in conjunction with 


CALIFORNIA TRUCK COMPANY 
P. O. Box 570, Arcade Station 


LOS ANGELES 


THE DISTRIBUTING CENTER 
of the 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


United Fruit Company 


General Offices, One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


REGULAR FREIGHT SAILINGS 
FROM 


New York, Boston and New Orleans 
TO 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba 
JAMAICA COLOMBIA 


Kingst Cartagena 
Port Antonio Puerto Colombia 
Jamaica Outports Santa Marta 


CANAL ZONE COSTA RICA 


Port Limon 


Cristobal ALSO 


Ports of Guatemala 
PANAMA and British and 
Bocas del Toro Spanish Honduras 


Through Bills of Lading issued via Cristobal to West Coast Ports 
of South America, Central America and Mexico. 


For rates and other information, address 


17 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 
321 St. Charles Street New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf 

Marquette Building 


Huff Shipping Company San Francisco, Cal. 


THE TRAFFIC 


TRIMBLE WAREHOUSE 


A new fireproof warehouse, unlimited floor car- 
rying capacity, enjoying the quickest and best 
service from all railroads to our private switch 
and docks. 


Store your goods or locate a branch house with 
us. We will rent you an entire floor or less with 
private offices, passenger and freight elevators. 


Ventilated or cold storage for perishables. Our 
Traffic Department at your service. 


TRIMBLE WAREHOUSE CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


2 B.R.& P. WARE. HO 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Distribution 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse {fully 
Satta. and centrally located in the 
City of Rochester. 


Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 
Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester 


& Pittsburgh Railway, enjoying switching at 
flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P. War ehouse, Ine., Rochester 
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6 to 16 cents a barrel. The export capacity of the Canadian 
mills was 22,000,000 and exports last year were 12,000,000. The 
millers claimed that the flour rate should be as close as possible 
to the grain rate. A recent rate on flour, he said, was 20 cents 
and on grain 10 cents. He said the export business would be 
ten per cent less this year than last. 

On cross examination, he admitted that the fixed relation be- 
tween grain and flour in the United States had fallen into disuse, 
and agreed that flour needed better treatment than grain. He 
thought the millers, even those inland, would wish to have “dis- 
tress rates,” fixed from day to day, as they could easily take 
account of fluctuations in fixing prices. 

S. B. Brown, manager of the transportation department of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, gave comparisons of 
rates in 1914 and at present. They showed increases ranging 
from 63 per cent on lubricating oil to 566 per cent on maple 
blocks. The rate on sugar had risen 108 per cent; automobiles, 
156 per cent; clover seed, 122 per cent. In January, 1924, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association had written to the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian government steamship lines pro- 
testing against the proposed increase in rates. Both lines had 
replied that wages and other expenses had increased and more 
revenue had to be obtained if the services were to be maintained, 
but offered to consider any individual applications for lower 
rates on their merits. 

Col, Walter Maughan, steamship passenger traffic manager 
of the Canadian Pacific, was before the ocean rates committee 
this week. For the present year, up to date, he said, the com- 
pany had not broken even. He said it was not the rates, but 
government restrictions, that was checking the flow of immigra- 
tion to Canada. Last year, in spite of a reduction of $15 in 
the rate from the United Kingdom, the flow from that country 
had fallen off, while it increased from Europe, from which the 
rates had not been reduced. He said, if immigration increased, 
the rate would come down, but, under present restrictions, he 
saw no chance of a reduction. 

He said the C. P. R. had spent over $70,000,000 on immigra- 
tion in the last twenty-five years, three-quarters of this being in 
the past ten or fifteen years. “Would it be reasonable,” he 
asked, “to suppose that a company which had such large sums 
invested in developing its own lands would raise rates to prevent 
immigration?” 

He said the present immigrant rate averaged $81.25. In 
the last year the C. P. R. third class had been 54 per cent va- 
cant. Some other lines were much worse than this, the White 
Star having been 81 per cent vacant. Passenger capacity had 
been cut in two by changes made in accommodation. Part of 
this was due to demands by labor unions for more space for 
crews, part to government regulations, and part to the desire 
of immigrants for better quarters. The result of all the changes 
was that the bed accommodation had been cut in half. Before 
the war the Empress of Britain carried 1,014 third class pas- 
sengers. Now she carried only 634. 

He said there was no pool today for the division of traffic 
nor had there been any since the outbreak of the war. In reply 
to a suggestion that the third class rate today was practically 
equal to the first class rate in 1914, he said this was so, and 
the passenger got pretty much the same accommodation as first 
class. Asked what would happen if the Petersen Line put on 
an immigrant rate of $60, he said it would get some business, 
but he did not believe the C. P. R, could meet the competition. 


NO PREPAYMENT ON COAL TO CANADA 


United States railroads will, after June 1, ship coal and coke 
to Canadian points without freight prepayment, according to 
notice received by the Montreal Coal Association, Inc., from the 
United States Eastern Traffic Carriers. The freight prepayment 
has been in force, except for one month in 1921, since the days 
of 1918 when the Canadian dollar slid appreciably in value. The 
notice reads: 

Effective June 1, 1925, requirement for prepayment of freight 
charges on coal and coke traffic destined to Canadian points will 
be cancelled. Shipments bought at the scale on and after that date 
may be forwarded freight charges collect. The freight charges on 


bituminous slack coal destined to points in Canada must be either 
prepaid or guaranteed by the shipper. 


Rise in the value of the Canadian dollar is the reason for 
the American railroads’ action in the opinion of the local 
coalmen. 

Altogether some 22,000,000 tons of coal—1i8,000,000 tons of 
bituminous and 4,000,000 tons of anthracite are affected. 


AUTOBUSSES IN QUEBEC 


Autobus traffic has become so intense in the province of 
Quebec that the provincial government is taking measures to 
regulate it. The Minister of Roads for the province has decided 
that the traffic is to be restricted. 

“The owners of autobusses,” says he, “are running a pub- 
lic business on the highways of the province at the expense 
of the province. They pay no tax, in the sense that the rail- 
ways pay a tax, and they break up our roads.” The number of 
busses on the roads of the province is increasing daily. Traffic 
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conditions in certain sections have become almost impossible 
because of these heavy machines which place in danger the 
lives of the public and deteriorate our routes. The government 
has decided as to the number of autobusses which may circulate 
on our highways. Those interested are warned against buying 
new machines. The number of autobusses is already too heavy, 
and it is very possible that some of those now operating will be 
forced to disappear. Those who buy autobusses from now on will 
do so at their own risk.” 


CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


Car loadings for the week ended May 16 were 50,126 cars, 
a decrease from the previous week of 631 cars. Live stock, lum- 
ber, “other forest products,’ and miscellaneous freight showed 
increases. Grain was lighter by 630 cars and merchandise by 
648 cars. Compared with the corresponding week last year the 
total loading was 5,970 cars less. Grain decreased 5,648 cars 
and coal 1,658 cars. The chief gains were in “other forest 
products” 909 cars, and miscellaneous freight, 272 cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 
EASTERN CANADA 
-—For the Week Ended—, 

























































May 16 May 9 May 17 
1925 1925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products.......secsecses 2, 528 2,747 3,747 
SE ina, i:+ 4 0:6:6-0 srplel ew abba deine aelwein eews Lake 1,067 1,114 
MEE acddeseccncsetasvleues Saagemeeeeee ree ? 205 1,307 2,870 
Re sasdouseneeecesk ecuraees Bat eee 155 211 178 
EINE ccecetcacss vine ainie alaaratepetiipa:a oes nee 2,629 2,765 
POE Dis Ga sic cdemecside be ewaddew esas wee AO 1,614 2,006 
Cy ek BO er rere rere 1,902 2,075 1,921 
Other Forest Products............. Pr: 1,069 835 
NN ecard aliald aca Giciaieswn Alora eee: oriaiaine ae 833 690 
Mierenamiin’, Ba 0s Bade a dice cin ctavesconewees 12,023 12,408 11,827 
MPI ois.ccéecic ccc ceteeceetedecdceed 10,330 10,166 10,162 
TOCK! Cure TOGGOG 6 ciiccccicccvcceses + +36,037 36,126 38,115 
Total Cars Received from Connections29,757 30,147 29,046 
WESTERN CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products........... ocnes anew 2,801 6,819 
ee CEnwo00-6aeuecweaewicia ecvecocece cose O14 972 1,089 
EE ee Sere s 706 711 699 
BE cedencecsnecviccadaaeaek bd codueous evede 29 31 2 
I cits ca wkieieacteeee hee eosib nace tes ys 1,022 944 1,284 
EEE Mawwkaeeccwedsciecacscaceneeoes seo. Ten 79 127 
ME I, ocnwnsinvcdasanwnecennnns Xe 189 96 84 
Other Forest Products...cccccecesccocceces 1,553 1,665 1,186 
RO Wiecandeseecebesus tose dle ctetne xe eem anaes 507 522 481 
ENON, Sa: Cl. Ban sccisccccnsseweceseses 3,977 4,240 3,609 
fe POOR Ee sieliiots 2,700 2,570 2,596 
eo ge ee See eee 14,089 14,631 17,976 
Total Cars Received from Connections 2,430 2,547 2,646 
TOTAL FOR CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products........... vooee 4,918 5,548 10,566 
eS ee ee 2 nape dentiees ee ees 2,127 2,039 2,203 
COME cccccccccesecess oBed Ceeecererccooves ooeg 1,911 2,018 3,569 
Coke Maeda cede gaveneNtee cccen || ee 242 180 
IN 15640 4s 1940400000 eee ee: 3,573 4,049 
PRT OOS see iccecceecscecces Ey ee ves. 2,008 1,693 2,133 
is Re Gree wanaoes 2,091 2,171 2,005 
CERGG DUPER PIGGUGCS. oscccscccccsacccces 2,930 2,734 2,021 
, as catnaGivewenseeaeedkeute siceberawoseee, aE 1,355 1,371 
Merchandise, L. c. Des ccessncedevesseeticess 16,000 16,648 15,436 
Miscellaneous ....c.cccceser a Peer - -13,030 12,736 12,758 
Total Cars Loaded........ Scecumenmarets 50,126 50,757 56,091 
Total Cars Received from Connections32,187 32,694 31,692 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 
Grain and Grain Products........... owes 123,142 156,912 
TAGe HUGE sconce ccncumb dese sete ateccoes bares 44,511 43,432 
oS ee ann eeole wacleuinieoan en va ewe wn — 83,034 96,706 
CI cnccicvecdececdsudenenevos pewedene aniees 5,851 4,992 
ee ee ee eee :, pomaeks 63,000 69,674 
PUIPWOOE cesccedceseseccs saa eae ele oon 67,289 69,551 
Pulp and Paper. .ccccccccccccccccccvccccce 42,170 41,900 
Other Forest Products. , 60,749 58,390 
CI. nccdcanceusvaeeecaes 23,776 20,684 
Merchandise, L. C. L.. 293,084 271,638 
Miscellaneous ..cccccccecccccccccceccs oeewe 212,963 217,298 
Total Care Leadedl. 0.3 ss ccccccccccccece 1,019,569 1,051,177 





Total Cars Received from Connections 662,616 682,201 


CONSTRUCTION OF ST. JOHN AND QUEBEC 


An extension of time until December 31, 1927, within which 
the St. John and Quebec Railway may construct its line from 
near Centreville to Andover, N. B., has been granted, providing 
the consent of the province of New Brunswick can be obtained. 
The Minister of Railways said he would consult with the presi- 
dents of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National for joint 
use of the road so that traffic to St. John by the C. P. R. could 
come over it and eliminate the portion running through the 
state of Maine. 
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Ship by Water 


**DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Seattle and Tacoma 


Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore and Norfolk 


SAILINGS EVERY 14 DAYS 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CoO., Inc. 
~~ — Water Streets, New York, Tah Bre me 7394 


"iasouth Se —. ee iy So, Dearborn St. 


PP oo ports of ca 


DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE 


Via Panama Canal 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


NEW ORLEANS— MOBILE 
GALVESTON— HOUSTON 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, 

Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific Coast Ports 
Through bill of ld issued from Gulf Perts te Hawai Australia, New 

Zealand, Dutch Indies, fer Transshipment at San Francisce. 
To eg Pe Get ts Man Cie, ae 

Rico, West Central America, South America, Europe. 
Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon application 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 


Steele Bldg. ee ee & HOYT, Ine. 


18 Moore St. 
Galveston, Texas 430 Sansome Cal. New York City 


THE. TRAFFIC WORLD 


New York—California 


Fastest Service by Sea 
1 5 days Passenger and Freight 

Itinerary: New York — Havana — Panama Canal— 
Balboa — San Diego (Westbound) — Los Angeles — San 
Francisco. 

Through Bills of Lading to or from other Pacific Coast 
ports; also European, West a Canadian, Hawaiian, 
Far Eastern and Australian po 

Passengers’ automobiles See uncrated as baggage 
at moderate charge. All steamers equipped for refriger- 
ator cargo. 

Proposed Sailing Dates 


Eastbound from San Francisco—Los Angeles 
S.S. Kroonland, June13 June . 

5 e 25 S.S. Mongolia, July 4 July 6 
s. s. Manchuria, July 16 S.S. Finland, July 1s July 20 


Westbound from New York 
Ss. > Mongolia, 5 won il 
S. Finla 


y— 


y semeang mn LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. Broadway, N. Y. C. 

(W. 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 tel. Bo —— 8300 

Chicago, 327 So. La Salle St. Boston, 84 

Philadelphia, Bour Bourse Bidg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Rochester, et & Barry Bldg. West Coast Agents, Pacific Steamship Co. 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


S.S. MUNDELTA 


Sailings every two weeks thereafter 
DIRECT TO 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East and 
British Columbia 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 


Branch Offices 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Mobile, New Orleans . 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT CONFERENCE 


Recognition of the fact that there is room for all agen- 
cies of transportation and the necessity of eliminating wasteful 
competition as between motor transportation and that by steam 
and electric lines was the keynote of the Mid West Motor 
Transport Conference, meeting at Chicago, May 27 and 28. 
Problems to be met in the way of legislation and of co-ordinating 
transportation and terminal facilities of the three agencies were 
outlined and discussed. 

The conference was similar to that held in Boston last fall 
and was called by those interested in motor vehicle manufacture, 
as united in the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, for 
the purpose of bringing together all those directly and indi- 
rectly interested in transportation by motor truck and motor 
bus in order that some basis for co-operation between the motor 
branch of transportation and the rail and electric lines might 
be established. 

A. J. Brosseau, president of Mack Trucks, Inc., pointed out 
the vast amount of investment in the public highways and the 
attendant responsibility to the public to maintain and protect 
the investment. He said any waste in the form of uneconomic 
operation should be avoided, and that sane regulation in the 
public interest should be asked and not avoided. With regard 
to wasteful competition, he said it was unnecessary to fight over 
the short haul traffic and that the best way to do that was for 
the roads to supplement their services with trucks for the short 
haul. He alluded to the estimation by President L. F. Loree, 
of the Delaware & Hudson, that 25,000 miles of railroad lines 
in the country would never have been built had motor vehicles 
been available at the time of their construction. 

That the Commission was the proper body to regulate motor 
transportation, was the opinion of M. L. Bell, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Rock Island, expressed in a paper pre- 
sented for him by W. F. Dickinson, general solicitor. He main- 
tained that, despite the ruling of the Supreme Court to the effect 
that interstate traffic of motor transport was not properly within 
the jurisdiction of state bodies, men who were best acquainted 
with local conditions were best suited to regulate motor trans- 
port because, even though of an interstate nature, the haul was 
comparatively short. He said that, if the power to. regulate 
were placed in the Commission, it might best succeed by work- 
ing through the state commissions. 


After the opening session, the conferences were carried on 
in two sectidéns—the motor truck and the motor bus divisions. 
At the general session a resolutions committee was appointed 
to consider resolutions pointed toward establishing some plan 
or fixed policy in the matter of motor transportation in the 
middle west. On the committee three interests were represented 
—the public, the steam and electric roads and the motor trans- 
port field. Members of the committee were: For the public— 
Robert C. Ross, chairman, Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
Chicago; W. G. Edens, vice-president, Central Trust Company, 
Chicago; H. S. Trumbower, United States Bureau of Public 
Roads; Charles W. Zeigler, chairman, Indiana Highway Com- 
mission; Prof. A. H. Blanchard, University of Michigan. For 
railroads and electric lines—F. G, Robbins, vice-president, Erie 
Railroad; J. J. Pelley, vice-president, Illinois ,Central; C. L. 
Hinckle, general manager, Chicago Great Western; J. M. Pogue, 
manager, Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Traction Company; 
Ralph P. Bradley, vice-president, Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad. For motor interests—A. J. Brousseau, T. R. 
Dahl, vice-president, the White Company; E, F. Zelle, president, 
Minnesota Business Association; George W. Dixon; Frank 
Schmidt, president, Ohio Commercial Haulers’ Association. 


W. H. Lyford, vice-president, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
and T. C. Powell, vice-president of the Erie, addressed the motor 
truck division on “Solving the City Terminal Problem.” Favor- 
ing the establishment of zone stations in different districts of 
the large cities, Mr. Lyford pointed out the advantages that 
would accrue to the cities, the railroads and the traders. He 
said a city would benefit because moving railroad freight to 
and from terminals in the districts by means of motor truck 
units would remove from the streets three times as many cart- 
age vehicles, and that another advantage would be the ease of 
creating new industrial centers by the location of different zone 
systems. The advantage to the railroads would be the relief 
from the necessity for expensive freight stations at rail-heads; 
prompt loading and unloading at or back of the rail-head; speed- 
ing up of transportation, and reduction of terminal expense. 
The trader would be benefited by reduction in his cartage ex- 
penses, steadier and swifter movement of his goods, and the 
advantages of store-door delivery. 

Mr. Lyford said that the natural result of zoning would be 
a demand for store-door delivery, but that such service should 
not be performed by the railroads, but rather by an outside 
agency, and the cost of such service should be a separate charge 
on the ‘trader in addition to tariff rates for rail transport, 

Mr. Powell said trucks and warehouses could relieve the 
congestion at rail terminals, but that the handling of goods 
between terminals and consignees needed better organization. 
He also pointed out the need of what he called “by-pass” high- 
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Ways around the larger cities, or a means of heavily loaded 
freight motors moving over a highway uninterrupted. He 
pointed out that there was a need for the restriction in the size 
of vehicles allowed on city streets. 


At the motor bus session, John A. Ritchie, president of the 
Chicago Motor Coach Company, spoke with relation to the 
transportation of passengers by motor, and also gave a brief 
outline of the railroad work, which, in his opinion, could be 
done by the motor truck. He said that station to station hauls 
could be made in lieu of way freight; that hauls could be per- 
formed from one division by cross haul to a station or transfer 
on another division to avoid rehandling of intermediate transfer; 
that hauls could be made from smaller to larger stations to 
make possible straight carloading with consequent improved 
time and saving in expense; and that hauls could be performed 
from central stations to small outlying stations where final de- 
livery is made to the consignee. Other services that the truck 
might perform, he said, were interchange between railroad and 
steamship lines, and cartage instead of lighterage. 


Address by Jardine 


M. W. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, addressed the sec- 
ond day’s meeting of the conference, on “Public and Highway 
Transportation.” He said that co-operation and co-ordination 
were the keys to the maximum usefulness of the new highway 
transportation. They were, in fact, he said, the prerequisites 
of improvement in the whole transportation system—and they 
were needed all along the line; road builders and vehicle manu- 
facturers must co-operate in order that the roads might be built 
to carry the vehicles and that the vehicles would not overburden 
the road. The road building authorities of the nation, the states, 
the counties, and the municipalities must co-operate in order 


that the roads, which know no political borders, should be prop- 
erly co-ordinated. 


Railroad, waterway and highway transportation should be co- 
ordinated in order that each might be developed to its highest 
point of usefulness without taking from another the functions 
the other could perform to better advantage of the public. Ship- 
pers and officials of transportation agencies must co-operate to 


eliminate unnecessary handling and reduce the time and cost 
of transportation. 


With relation to competition, he said that, as a result of 
surveys of state highway departments and investigations, one 
thing had been definitely learned—that there was no basis for 
the fear that the motor truck was going to compete seriously 
with the railroads. He said the truck had found its place in 
the short haul and that it was not taking over any business 
that the railroads could do as well, He said that, in Connecticut, 
it had been found that nearly forty per cent of the total tonnage 


was moved less than ten miles and nearly seventy per cent less 
than thirty miles. 


He continued, in part, as follows: 


The movement, which runs to 100 miles and over, is largely a 
movement of furniture and household goods in which promptness of 
delivery and a minimum of handling are the controlling elements. In 
that state we have found that two factors are, in general, responsible 
for the transportation of commodities by truck over 30 miles. The 
first is the lack of the rail service which would enable shippers to 
obtain rapid and dependable transportation of L. C. L. freight. The 
second is the one I have mentioned, that certain types of commod- 
ities, notably furniture, but including also groceries, meat and vege- 
tables distributed from the cities to the smaller towns, are in their 
very nature adapted to motor truck shipment. 


Those facts in regard to the length of motor truck hauls are 
the same in three typical areas in three widely separated sections 
of the United States. They are not armchair opinions. Our observers 
have gone out on the roads; they have stopped the trucks and asked 
the drivers where they were going and where they came from. We 
stand on these figures, and I thnik they prove very conclusively that 
the truck is not invading the long-haul field. 


There was a time, no doubt, just after the war when enthusiasts 
thought they could see the truck taking the place of the railroad 
completely—at least they talked that way. But that time is past; 
and the reason for its passing is that the long haul doesn’t pay— 
and truck operators know it doesn’t. It has been tried—we seldom 
learn anything except by bitter experience. One of the most re- 
putable haulage companies in the United States tried it, and kept @ 
careful record of the costs, and the result is sufficiently discourag- 
ing. They operated a fleet of 35 truck averaging 3% tons capacity 
between Buffalo and Erie and Erie and Cleveland. The distance is 
about a hundred miles in each case. They based their rates on the 
railroad tariff—a little more for the low class commodities, a little 
less for the high class, but averaging fairly close to the railroad rates. 


And, on the basis of a year’s operation, with $200,000 gross revenue, 
their net loss was $14,000. 


He then gave illustrations as to what use was being 
made of the motor truck in short hauls. He told of the develop- 
ment of milk traffic, the change from the rail haul to the motor 
haul, and the resultant action of the roads in developing dairy- 
ing districts beyond the reach of the motor truck. He also told 
of live stock movement for short distances, but he said that all 
examples that he gave merely substantiated the statement that 
the motor truck was a short-haul carrier. 

He said the railroads were recognizing the usefulness of 
the truck for short distance work and that he was interested 
in the action of the Pennsylvania in using the truck as a CO 
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Mobile Oceanic Line 


U. S. Government Vessels 


LINER SERVICE 


FROM 


MOBILE PENSACOLA GULFPORT 


ANTWERP and BREMEN 
U.S.S.B. S.S. SACO, sailing from Mobile June 2. 
ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 
U.S.S.B. S.S. FEDERAL, sailing from Mobile June 4. 
U.S.S.B. S.S. ANTINOUS, sailing from Pensacola June 25; 


sailing from Gulfport June 28; sailing from Mobile 
july 3. 


LIVERPOOL 
U.S.S.B. S.S. HASTINGS, sailing from Gulfport June 25; 
sailing from Pensacola June 28; sailing from Mobile July 3. 
LONDON 


U.S.S.B. S.S. WEST HIKA, sailing from Pensacola June 
29; sailing from Gulfport July 2; sailing from Mo- 
bile July 8. 


HAVRE and ANTWERP 
U.S.S.B. S.S. COAHOMA COUNTY, sailing from Pensa- 


cola June 28; sailing from Gulfport July 1; sailing 
from Mobile July 7. 


Mobile Oceanic Line 
Operated for 


United States Shipping Board 


by Waterman S. S. Corp., Managing Operators 
Mobile, Ala. 
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PACIFIC MAIL 


(ESTABLISHED 1848) 
Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


Fortnightly Sailings via Panama Canal 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk to Los Angeles 
San Francisce, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


WESTBOUND SAILINGS 


NEW YORK 
< |!|””*«*«~‘«‘«‘«éR ee June 10 
SANTA BARBARA ........... June 24 
I 5 sinks « 6-o oo a's GaGS% July 1 


Through bills of lading issued for transshipment at San Francisco 
to Hawaiian Islands, China, Japan and the Far East. 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


SANTA.PAULA .......... June 4 June 6 
SANTA OLIVIA ....... June 18 June 20 
*VENEZUELA............ June 18 June 20 


*Passenger steamer calling at Manzanillo, San Jose de Guatemala, 
La Libertad, Corinto, Canal Zone, Havana (Eastbound). 


Fares to Los Angeles or San Francisco, First Class, $250, $270 and $300 


Round Trip Summer Rates, 82° w2¥ “3f*" $335 up 


One way rail, 


PANAMA SERVICE 


Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 


S.S. CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO sails from San Francisco June 5 
S.S. CORINTO sails from San Francisco June 26 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisco 
605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALSO OFFICES IN 


I bias ae ivenee Hoge Bldg. Philadelphie.... 240 Bourse Bldg. 
Baltimore......... Equitable Bldg. Norfolk, Southgate Fwd. &Stge.Co. 
(ee eee Chicago....827 South La Salle St. 


638-684 Henry W. Oliver Bldg. Cincinnati......... Gwynne Bidg. 





The Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Western Railroad 
With Its Connections—‘*THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST”’ 





CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS AND 
WESTERN RAILROAD 

AND CONNECTIONS 
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The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western R. R. is the short line on traffic routing through Springfield thus avoiding the larger terminals. 


Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and is a natural 
intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. 


The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high class and 


condition assures efficient handling of traffic. 


FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Hume, Metcalf, West Dana, Hillsdale, 
Brazil, Guion, Roachdale, Indianapolis, Rushville, Connersville, Cottage Grove, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and 
beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association and New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, 


Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and Southeastern points. 


Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 
For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., address C, I. & W. R. R. Representatives at any of the following points: 


101 Marietta St., Room 806, Atlanta, Ga. 
436 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
205 Neave Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
740 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


730 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
41 Porter Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
605 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 4448 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

620 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. A. SIMMONS, General Traffic Manager, C. I. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. R. 


980 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
773 Monadnock Blidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


330 Reisch Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
419 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
B. Kinkaid, General Freight Agent. 
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ordinating agency for the handling of L. C. L. traffic. He con- 
tinued: 


Operating on. the zone-station principle by which full cars of 
package freight are shipped to the zone stations and from these de- 
livered to the intermediate stations by motor truck, I am told that 
the Pennsylvania has been able to speed-up its local package serv- 
ice and reduce by 75 per cent the damage to goods in transit. In 
addition it is hoped that the selection of the zone stations in.‘such 
manner that the trains will not have to cross over against the stream 
of traffic will materially increase safety in train operation. 

In the apparent success of this experiment by the Pennsylvania 
I feel that we have a hopeful indication of the more complete and 
harmonious utilization of the facilities of both the highways and 
the railroads which will enlist the support of all agencies in each 
field in the near future. The public demands better transportation, 
which means not only a cheaper movement, but more reliable serv- 
ice and more prompt delivery. It is convinced, I believe, that the 
motor truck operating over the public highways can be utilized ef- 
fectively, in proper co-ordination with the railroads, to accomplish 
these ends. The growing utilization of the new vehicle must neces- 
sarily result in a transfer to the highways of some of the business 
formerly handled by the railroads. How important such transfers 
may become, and what will be the effect upon the older carriers 
remains to be determined, but we should bear in mind always the 
thought that these older carriers shall not be crippled in the pro- 
cess. The services which they must continue to perform are vital 
to the economic well being of the country. In their proper field they 
can never be displaced by any form of highway transportation yet 
developed, and their services in that field must not be rendered un- 
profitable by unregulated and unwise competition. 


J. Gordon McKay Speaks 


Dr. J. Gordon McKay, United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
speaking at the Thursday session of the Highways division, told 
of some of the results of a survey by the department of highway 
conditions and motor transport in the states of Maine, Connecti- 
cut, California and Illinois. He said it was found that 77.3 per 
cent of the trucks in one territory were light, ranging from 
half a ton to two and one-half tons. In Maine, he said, 96 per 
cent were of that weight. He said the principal movement had 
been found to take place at a distance of 29 miles or less. He 
reported the findings with relation to the movements of com- 
modities, showing that household goods moved the furtherest in 
Connecticut. He showed that agricultural products moved by 
truck formed 7.2 per cent of the tonnage, animal products 9.4 
per cent, products of mines, 9.6 per cent, while manufactured 
products formed 69 per cent of the tonnage. He said the trans- 
portation of goods by motor truck would continue largely in the 
haulage of commodities by owner-operators. He said that there 
was, however, a distinct field for commercial trucking enter- 
prises, but that their success would depend on the carefulness 
in which they kept cost figures of operations, and on reasonable 
regulation against unfair competition. 

At the second day’s session of the motor truck division 
G. C. Woodruff, assistant freight traffic manager N. Y. C., pointed 
out some of the errors made by trucking concerns and showed 
that the short haul traffic was not all taken by trucks—rather 
that they took the cream of the traffic and left the worst of it to 
the railroads. He said that, with encouragement from the 
manufacturers, the roads would probably use more trucks— 
that is, if the two interests could get together in a co-operative 
way, more might be accomplished for the benefit-of both. He 
said the motor trucking industry would benefit by being under 
some authority, by being obliged to meet the obligations of a 
common carrier. 

R. C. Morse, superintendent of transportation, the Pennsyl- 
vania, said the motor truck was a successful ally of the rail- 
roads, and that the Pennsylvania was operating motor trucks at 
500 stations and paralleling 1,000 miles of track. He also made 
the statement that the truck had proved more economical for 
transportation of less-than-carload freight for short hauls. 

Following the talk by Secretary Jardine, T. R. Dahl, vice- 
president of the White Company, spoke on the subject of regula- 
‘tion of motor vehicles and made points similar to those pressed 
in the paper prepared by M. L. Bell, to the effect that the Com- 
mission was the proper body to have charge of regulation; that 
congressional action giving the Commission power to grant 
certificates of convenience and necessity to vehicles in inter- 
state commerce was necessary, and that the Commission was too 
burdened to take complete jurisdiction and should have the co- 
operation of some body more closely acquainted with conditions 
local to the movements involved. 


CONFERENCE OF MOTOR OPERATORS 


A conference of commercial vehicle operators will be held 
in Chicago, June 16 and 17, at the La Salle Hotel, to consider 
further the presentation of the views of the operators to Con- 
gress when proposed legislation regulating the interstate motor 
carrier is taken up. The question of forming a national organi- 
zation of motor operators of or affiliation of existing local organi- 
zations with the American Automobile Association, which has a 
commercial department, also will be considered. 

A committee of seven has been appointed to arrange for the 
conference. It is composed of S. A. Markel, chairman, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Ralph M. Sparks, of Boston, Mass.; Ralph W. San- 
born, of Cleveland, O.; George P. McCallum, of Detroit, Mich.; 
J. W. Arndt, of Baltimore, Md.; E. N. Smith, general manager of 
the American Automobile Association, and Charles P. Clark, 
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manager of the commercial vehicle department of the American 
Automobile Association. 

The resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the Uniteg 
States declaring for amendment of the transportation act so as 
to embrace interstate motor common carriers will be opposed by 


the operators who went on record last week as favoring limited 
federal regulation. 


RAIL DIFFERENTIAL DISCUSSED 


The Trafic World New York Buregy 


Probable reopening of the rail differential question was 
forecast at a meeting in the Philadelphia Bourse this week be. 
tween carriers entering the port of Philadelphia and the grain 
committee of the Commercial Exchange. Recently the Inter. 
state Commrece Commission ruled that it saw no reason why 
the ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore should enjoy a differen- 
tial of one-half cent a bushel on grain from Buffalo for export, 
and asked the railroads entering Baltimore and Philadelphia 
participating in the grain movement to equalize the rates with 
New York and Boston. 

Grain exporters said that if the decision of the Commission 
was applied it would ruin the grain trade from Philadelphia 
in favor of Montreal, which now has virtually a monopoly of the 
traffic. The carriers also are opposed to the decision, saying 
that requests have been made by Toledo, Cleveland, Fairport and 
other Great Lakes grain ports to equalize their rates with those 
from Buffalo, so that all the grain will not move via the lakes 
from interior points. It was said that if the equalization of 
rates became effective the port of Philadelphia would be idle 
five and one-half months each year and that Montreal would get 
all the grain trade and the rail lines from Buffalo would partici- 
pate in little of the traffic during the navigation season. 

The meeting was attended by Julian Eysmanns, general 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad; George D. Ogden, 
freight traffic manager; John D. Lawrence, assistant freight 
traffic manager, and A. J. Ball, freight agent. The Reading was 
represented by E. D. Hilleary, vice-president in charge of traffic. 
Harry Atkinson represented the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Hubert J. Horan, president of the Commerce Exchange, presided. 


EXPLOSIVES RULES 


In No. 3666, in the matter of regulations for the transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous articles by freight, the 
Commission has issued the following order: 

It is ordered, that the aforesaid regulations be, and they are 
hereby, amended as follows, effective June 1, 1925 Explosives 
and other dangerous articles by freight, section 3, packing and 
marking explosives, low explosives and black powder. (Adds par. 
204 (e), p. 12 of bulletin.) : 

(e) Black powder in compressed pellets (cylindrical blocks) 
% inch or more in diameter, may also be shipped when packed 
in strong paraffined paper cartridges not more than 12 inches long, 
inclosed in wooden boxes complying with specification No. 14 or 
16, lined as prescribed by paragraph 204 (d). Gross weight of 
package must not exceed 75 pounds. 

It is further ordered, that copies of this order be served upon 
all the respondents herein, and that notice to the public be given 
by posting a copy in the office of the secretary of the Commission 


_at Washington, D. C 


And it is further ordered, That all carriers that have lawfully 
appointed B. W. Dunn, as their agent, for and in their behalf, to 
file tariffs publishing regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles, are hereby authorized to 
publish these regulations and to make necessary tariff changes 
effective upon one day’s notice to the public and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the title page of such publication to bear 
the notation: 


“Issued on one day’s notice, under order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dated May 22, 1925, in Docket 3666.” 


VALUE OF C. N, R. EQUIPMENT 


The total book value of equipment on the Canadian National 
Railways is $346,896,423, made up as follows: Locomotives, 
$90,855,625; freight equipment, $195,081,880; passenger equlp- 
ment, $49,519,173; work equipment, $11,439,745. Sir Henry 
Thornton recently informed the parliamentary committee that 
purchases of equipment were now being reduced largely. “My 
own feeling in regard to our equipment is,” he said, “that we 
have now got about all the equipment we shall require for some 
time, unless it might be something special, like a parlor car or 
two.” 


COST OF RAILROAD FUEL 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil for road locomotives of class ! 
roads, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, in freight 
and passenger train service, amounted to $28,436,948 in March, 
as compared with $34,306,209 in March, 1924, and $87,104,196 for 
the three months ended with March, as compared with $103,210, 
430 for the same period of 1924, according to the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission. 

In March, 8,149,802 net tons of coal were consumed in the 
services indicated, as compared with 9,047,005 net tons in March, 
1924. The average cost per ton for the country as a whole was 
$2.82 in March, and $3.24 in March, 1924. In the three months 
ended with March, net tons of coal consumed totaled 25,340,108, 
as compared with 27,526,376 net tons in the same period of 1924. 
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port arTHUR [ANNOUNCEMENT PORT ARTHUR 


ROUTE , OUTE 
This Space Will Be Used By 


THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


for the purpose of giving information regarding its line which will be 
interesting and instructive. 




















It will be our purpose to give you the following information: 


PASSENGER FREIGHT 
Health and Pleasure Resorts of the Service. 
Ozark Region. Schedules of Fast Manifest Trains. 
Opportunities for Business. Schedules of Package Cars. 
Opportunities in Industrial Lines. Our System of Tracing. 


Opportunities in Agricultural Devel- Our Efforts to Protect Your Ship- 
opment. ments While in Our Care. 
Service to the Traveling Public. Our Important Connections. 


And other information of interest to the Industrial Traffic Manager and the 
Traveling and Shipping Public. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 


Kindly—Courteous—Service 


S. G. WARNER, G. P. A. H. A. WEAVER, G. F. A. J. F. HOLDEN, Vice President 
General Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 


CONSIDER 
THE LINE OF OPPORTUNITY 


The Logical Location for Your Industry 
The life of our Nation rests on Mother Earth’s ability to supply the raw materials essential to 
our economic welfare. 


On the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY are to be found these essential raw materials in 
such variety and abundance—with splendid facilities for assembling—as to permit of profitable eco- 
nomic development— 

Note these highly important manufacturing essentials: 


FUEL: Coal—Coke—Gas—Oil—Highest Grade 
POWER: Steam—Hydro-Electric—At Low Cost 
MINERALS: Clays—Iron—Limestone—Sand—Etc. 
TIMBER: Hardwoods—Softwoods—In Abundance 


Other manufacturing conditions—including climatic, water and health—are most favorable, as 
evidenced by the successful operation of the numerous industries along the lines of the CHESAPEAKE 
AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


The unexcelled transportation facilities and the geographic position of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
OHIO RAILWAY combine to make its territory the logical location for industries. Its own port 
oe at NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA, afford a splendid opportunity for import and export 

usiness. 


For detailed information concerning industrial sites and economic conditions along the CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, address: 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT RICHMOND, VA. 
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| Personal Notes exceed 


W. H. Cary has been made district freight representative of 
the Pennsylvania at Birmingham, Ala. : 

F. C. Campbell has been appointed general agent of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie at New York. F. W. Edstrom has been 
transferred, as traffic represetnative, to New York. 

J..L. Patterson has been made general agent and F. H. 
Booth traveling freight agent of the Mississippi Central and 
the Louisiana & Arkansas at Pittsburgh. 

Members of the staff of the Rock Island Magazine will hold 
their annual meeting at Little Rock and Hot Springs, Ark., 
June 1. The members will spend the day in Little Rock visiting 
the general offices and shops of the Arkansas-Louisiana division 
of the Rock Island and will leave on a special train for Hot 
Springs at 3 p. m., where a dinner will be served at the Arlington 
Hotel. Following the dinner, a special radio porgram over sta- 
tion KTHS will be given in connection with the annual meeting. 
Among those who will take part are: Governor T. J. Terral; 
Hal S. Ray, director of personnel and public relations, Rock 
Island Lines; Harry Rilley, assistant general freight agent at 
Little Rock, and Thomas Morrissey, son of Agent J. BE. Mor- 
rissey at Fordyce, Ark., who will play a violin solo. 

T. D. Hamilton, vice-president and general manager at 
Chicago of the Pennsylvania, has been placed in charge of the 
newly combined northwest and southwest regions of that road, 
to be known as the western region. The purpose of the change, 
it is announced, is to obtain the advantages of more concen- 
trated administration of the service and facilities in the terri- 
tory affected. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Traffic Forum, the Shreveport 
Traffic Club, the York Traffic Club, the Traffic Club of Utica, the 
Traffic Club of Mobile, the Miami Valley Traffic Club, the Traffic 
Club of Grand Rapids, the El Paso Traffic Club and the Traffic 
Club of Jersey City are additional clubs that have ratified the 
resolution adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at Kansas City. The Traffic Club gf Chicago, at a luncheon 
meeting May 25, acted on the resolution submitted by the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, condemning political rate- 
making and calling for the repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
by adopting it, after amending it by striking out of the last line 
of the first paragraph the following language: “And advocate a 
return thereto by repeal of the legislation known as the Hoch- 
Smith resolution.” This action takes the Chicago club out of 
the list of clubs that have ratified the association resolution and 
makes its stand in the matter individual. 











The Pacific Traffic Association met at the Oakland audi- 
torium, Oakland, Cal., May 26. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held its “Milwaukee Day” 
at the Nicollet Hotel May 28. H. E. Byram, receiver of the 
C., M. & St. P., spoke on “The Milwaukee Receivership.” 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City met at luncheon May 26 
and had as guests members of the freight claim division of the 
A. R. A. CG. H. Dietrich, chairman of the freight claim preven- 
tion committee, and F. E. Winburn, special representtive of the 
same committee, were the speakers. The members of the club 
were invited to attend the meeting of that division of the 
A. R. A. at the Muehlebach Hotel May 25, to hear the talk of 
H. E. Byram, receiver, the C., M. & St. P. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis met at luncheon May 25. 
Carlyle Emery was the guest and speaker and talked on “The 
League of Notions.” The annual meeting and installation of 
officers will be held June 1. 





The Mobile Traffic and Transportation Club held a meeting 
May 12. Dinner was served in the Cawthon Vineyard. J. F. 
Deems, former railroad man and one time president of the 
Western Railway Club and the New York Railway Club, and 
who recently returned from an extensive trip through Spain, 
spoke on the history, conditions and customs of that country. 
Mr. de Villiers of the traffic department, G. M. & N., and Mr. 
Ellis of the Merchants Transfer Company, gave brief talks on 
“Sense in Packing Means Cents Saved.” The club plans to 
have it meetings for the next three months out of doors. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club will meet June 1 to consider 
the resolutions adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 


ica and to consider a program of meetings for the coming sum- 
mer and fall. 





The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents of 
Boston will hold an outing June 18-21, traveling over the Fall 
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River Line, thence up the Hudson River, spend the night at the 
Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, and part of two days at Huletts op 
Lake George. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will hold its annua 
outing, June 6 and 7, at French Lick Springs, Ind. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its next meet. 


ing vw dinner in the rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
une 4, ) 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held a luncheon and 
meeting at the St. Paul Hotel May 26. The club will hold its 
“Great Northern Day” June 2. 





The Bridgeport Traffic Association held a meeting May 25 
at the University Club. The subjects of discussion were the 


—" Railway Express service and lake-and-rail transit cop. 
itions. 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club held its “Southern 
Railway Night” May 21. E. R. Oliver, vice-president of that 
road, spoke on the facilities of the port of Norfolk for handling 
export and import traffic. 





The Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Club held its first spring 
meeting at the Seminole Club, Atlantic Beach, May 23. The 


club will hold its regular meeting June 6, when pl - 
discussed for another outing. S ’ Plans will be 


WESTERN TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


; The Western Traffic Conference held its fourth annual meet. 
ing in Portland, Oregon, May 19, 20, and 21. This is a eda 
the traffic managers of the industrial firms on the Pacific coast 
and delegates were in attendance from many of the large firms 
from Vancouver, B. C., to Los Angeles. There were also in 
attendance representatives of the railroads and steamship lines 
as well as of the express companies and forwarding companies, 
The business meetings were held Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings. It was voted the most successful meeting 
yet held. 

; On Tuesday evening the delegates were guests of the Steam. 
ship Operators’ Association on a trip down the Willamette 
River on the Admiral Farragut of the Admiral Line. Dinner was 
served at Municipal Terminal No. 4. Wednesday evening the 
delegates were guests of the Portland chapter of the Sigma Beta 
Chi and a banquet was held at the Multnomah Hotel. Talks 
were made by A. S. Edmonds, traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific System; Ben C. Dey, counsel for the Southern Pacific 
Company, and J. A. Mulchay, assistant traffic manager of the 
Southern Pacific line. 

Thursday afternoon, after the close of the conference, the 
guests were taken out for a trip on the Columbia highway, hav- 


ing dinner at the fish hatchery at Bonevill 
Union Pacific. y ville as guests of the 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES. 


The Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern has been authorized 
to issue $100,000 of common capital stock and $235,000 of first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds. The securities are to be delivered 
w Rigs S. F. Tatum in payment for property acquired by the car- 

The Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway Company has been 
authorized to issue $729,000 of 6 per cent general and refunding 
mortgage bonds. That part of the carrier’s application request: 
ing the procurement of authentication and delivery of $271,000 
of like bonds was dismissed. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company has 
applied for authority to issue and deliver two promissory notes, 
to be dated July 1, 1925, for $8,138,750 and $1,436,250, respectively, 
payable to the order of the Guaranty Turst Company of New 
York six months after date, with interest at the rate of 4% per 
cent per annum. The proceeds are to be applied to the payment 
of $9,575,000 of Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad Company 
prior lien 3% per cent gold bonds. Authority also was asked to 
issue $9,575,000 of 5% per cent refunding mortgage gold bonds 
for the purpose of refunding a like amount of said prior lie 
bonds maturing July 1, 1925, and to pledge the refunding mort: 
gage bonds as collateral security for the proposed note of 
$8,138,750. Authority also was asked to issue $10,000,000 of 
first mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, or any part thereof, from 
time to time, in exchange for a like amount of Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western prior lien 3% per cent gold bonds maturing July |, 
1925. Authority also was asked to pledge the $9,575,000 of re 
funding mortgage bonds for short term notes. 

The Great Northern has applied for authority to assume lit 
bility as guarantor jointly and severally with the Western Fruit 
Express Company for the payment of the principal and dividends 
of $1,155,000 of equipment trust certificates, in connection with 
the acquisition of refrigerator cars . 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


The Most Centrally Located Distributing Center 
in the United States 












Home of the Largest Merchandise Warehouses in the South 


THE MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION 


We Invite Storage of all Kinds of GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses of concrete construction, automatically sprinkled, lowest insurance 
rates. We operate our own switch engine and connect with all Railroads initial 
to Memphis, ‘Tenn., as well as the Mississippi Warrior Service who switch to 
our Plant without additional switching charges on car load lots. 





Member A.W. A. Address MERCHANDISE DEPT., P. O. Box 1025, Memphis, Tenn. 


PEORI 

















The OPEN DOOR 
to FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
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PEORIA is located half-way between Chicago and St. Louis, and, Transfers of traffic at Peoria between the 16-line- 
haul carriers are made within a few hours by the use of the facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union, instead of 
the much longer period required in some of the larger and congested terminals. 


PEORIA being a rate-breaking point as well as a terminal point, has a considerable advantage over other cities in 
the mid-west in the matter of freight rates and transportation service. 


“giro PEORIA & PEKIN UNION RY. CO., Union Station, PEORIA, ILL. 
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COTTONSEED ADJUSTMENT 


(Continued from page 1382) 
Mo., and from points in Arizona and New Mexico to Texas and Okla- 


homa. Rates are in cents per 100 pounds. See notes.) ; 
Single Joint ee a —_ 
line line stance ne i 

Miles —_€ Cents Cents Miles Miles Cents ents 
10 and under........ : ‘ 240 and over 220..... 25 27 
15 and over 10...... 7 260 and over 240..... 26 28 
20 and over 15...... 7.5 9.5 280 and over 260..... 27 29 
25 and over 20...... 8 10 300 and over 280..... 28 29.5 
30 and over 25...... 8.5 10.5 320 and over 300..... 29 30 
35 and over 30...... 9 11 340 and over 320..... 30 31 
40 and over 35...... 9.56 11.5 360 and over 340..... 31 32 
45 and over 40...... 10 12 380 and over 360..... 31.5 32.5 
50 and over 45...... 10.5 12.5 400 and over 380..... 32 33 
60 and over 50...... 11.6 13.5 425 and over 400..... 33 34 
70 and over 60...... 12 14 450 and over 425..... 34 35 
80 and over 70...... 13 15 475 and over 450..... 35 36 
90 and over 80...... 14 16 500 and over 475..... 36 36.5 
100 and over 90...... 15 17 550 and over 500..... 37.5 37.5 
110 and over 100...... 16 18 600 and over 550..... 39 39 
120 and over 110...... 17 19 650 and over 600..... 40 = 
130 and over 120...... 18 20 700 and over ae 41 4 
140 and over 130...... 18.5 20.5 750 and over 700..... 42 = 
150 and over 140...... 19 21 800 and over 750..... 43 = 
160 and over 150...... 20 22 850 and over 800..... 44 = 
180 and over 160...... 21.5 23.5 900 and over 850..... 45 r 
200 and over 180...... 23 25 950 and over 900..... 46 

220 and over 200...... 24 26 1,000 and over 950..... 47 47 


cale of interestate rates prescribed for application on 
vane ae oon on vegetable-oil foots and sediments and inedible 
ay in Oklahoma, Texas, eastern New Mexico, Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River, Arkansas, and Missouri on and 
south of the line of “the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway from St. 
Louis to Seneca, called the origin territory; between the origin terri- 
tory and Mississippi River crossings, East St. Louis, Ill., to New Or- 
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ve; and from the origin territory to all points in 
eur B poeta Kansas, eastern Colorado, Illinois, and western 
trunk-line territory. Rates are in cents per 100 pounds. See notes.) 
Foots and 
Vegetable Oils and Sediments 
Single Joint Single Joint 
Line Line Line Line 
Distance Cents Cents Cents Cents 
10 miles and under.......-+eeees +. “2 10 : .7 
15 miles and over Ss amend wens 8.5 10.5 - : 
20 miles and over re 9 a. 3 +r 
25 miles and over ae 9.5 11.5 q . y 
30 miles and over . eer 10 12 4 a 
35 mfMes and over a wget 10.5 12.5 : ie 
40 miles and over SE 11 13 BS 
45 miles and over ae eee 11.5 13.5 8.5 os 
50 miles and over ivancane cane 12 14 9 fe 
60 miles and over Mtccecece sees 13 15 10 -¥ 
70 miles and over Se 14 16 10.5 + 
80 miles and over Wives ceweweve 15 17 11 1-6 
90 miles and over — a 16 18 12 os 
100 miles and over Tao eecvens ae 17 19 13 3. 
110 miles and over 100........+-- 18 20 13.5 . 
120 miles and over 110........... 19 21 14 = 
130 miles and over 120.........++. 20 22 15 4 
140 miles and over 130.......... — | 23 16 at 
150 miles and over 140........+.. 21.5 23.5 16.5 18 ‘ 
160 miles and over 150........... 22 24 17 18. 
180 miles and over 160....4....+-. 23.5 25.5 18 19.5 
200 miles and over 180.......+++% 25 27 19 20.5 
220 miles and over 200........0-. 26 28 19.5 21 
240 miles and over 220........4.. 27 29 20 21.5 
260 miles and over 240........++- 28 30 21 22.5 
280 miles and over 260........+.. 29 31 22 23 
300 miles and over 280........++- 30 31.5 22.5 23.5 
$20 miles and over 300........... 31 32 23 24 
340 miles and over 320........+.- 32 33 24 25 
360 miles and over 340..........- 33 34 25 26 
380 miles and over 360..........- 34 35 25.5 26.5 
400 miles and over 380........+.- 35 36 26 27 
425 miles and over 400.........+. 36 37 27 28 
450 miles and over 425........... 37 38 28 29 
475 miles and over 450.....-..... 38 39 28.5 29.5 
500 miles and over 475.......+.+. 39 39.5 29 30 
550 miles and over 500........... 41 41 31 31 
600 miles and over 550........... 43 43 33 33 
650 miles and over 600........... 44.5 44.5 34 34 
700 miles and over 650........+.. 46 46 35 35 
750 miles and over 700..........: 47.5 47.5 36 36 
800 miles and over 750..........- 49 49 37 37 
850 miles and over 800........... 50 50 37.5 37.5 
900 miles and over 850........... 51 61 38 38 
950 miles and over 900........... 52 52 39 39 
1,000 miles and over 950........... 53 53 40 40 
1,050 miles and over 1,000........... 54 54 40.5 40.5 
1,100 mies and over 1,050 55 55 41 41 
1,150 miles and over 1,100 56 56 42 42 
1,200 miles and over 1,150 57 57 43 43 
1,250 miles and over 1,200 58 58 43.5 43.5 
1,300 miles and over 1,250....... 59 59 44 44 
1,350 miles and over 1,300 60 60 45 45 
1,400 miles and over 1,350 61 61 46 46 
1,450 miles and over 1,400 62 62 46.5 46.5 
1,500 miles and over 1,450 63 63 47 47 








Note 1.—Joint-line rates are for application only when the lines 
embraced in the route are not under a common ownership or control, 
and distances under the prescribed scales will 
stated in the report. 

Note 2.—In making rates under the distance scales prescribed 


be computed as 





herein to or from Memphis, Tenn., and Mississippi River crossings 
south thereof, add 2 cents per 100 pounds for bridge and ferry tolls 
to the distance rates from and to west-bank points. 

Note 3.—To make rates on cottonseed and related vegetable prod- 
ucts, and inedible tallow, in carloads, between, from, and to points 
in Texas differential territory and eastern New Mexico, as defined 
in the report, except points on the Fort Worth & Denver City and 
Colorado Southern, and except points on the Rock Island and Santa 
Fe east of Delhart and Amarillo, Tex.; and on cottonseed and re- 
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lated vegetable cakes and meals, and on cottonseed hulls for dis. 

tances not exceeding 1,200 miles, in carloads, from points in the 

Southwest to points in intermountain and Pacific coast territories 

as defined in the report; add the following differentials, in cents Der 

100 pounds, for total distances in said Texas differential territor 

eastern New Mexico, and — and Pacific coast territories: 
er- 


Differ. 
ential ae 
Distance Cents Distance Cents 
25 miles and less...... ebatore 1.5 700 miles and over 600..., 9 
50 miles and over 25........ 2 800 miles and over 700.... 9.5 
75 miles and over 50........ 2.5 900 miles and over 800... :19' 
100 miles and over 75........ 3 1,000 miles and over 900....10.5 
150 miles and over 100........ 4 1,100 miles and over 1,000....1) 
200 miles and over 150....... a 1,200 miles and over 1,100....11,5 
300 miles and over 200........ 6 1,300 miles and over 1,200....19 
400 miles and over 300........ 7 1,400 miles and over 1,300... .12.5 
500 miles and over 400..... oan a 1,500 miles and over 1,400... .13 
600 miles and over 500........ 8.5 1,600 miles and over 1,500....13.5 


RATES ON GRAIN 


Rates on grain between points in C. F. A, territory are at. 
tacked in I. and S. 2385, heard by Examiner Koebel, at Chicago, 
May 22. The rates directly involved are those from Chicago 
and Illinois points to destinations in the Cleveland and Youngs. 
town rate groups, on grain, grain products, and grain by-products, 

W. H. Smith, for the New York Central, testified as to the 
rates involved and said that the carriers were making an effort 
to change stations on the eastern edge of the Cleveland group 
into the Youngstown group. The point to be decided, he said, 
seemed to him was whether the one group was too high or the 
other too low. 

C. C. Plummer, for the Pennsylvania, told of a situation with 
relation to changing points from one group to the other that 
was similar to what Mr, Smith had said. He also said that there 
were some fourth section departures, but that the carriers con- 
sidered that fourth section permission No. 3700 gave them suff- 
cient right for the departures. 

S. H. Benson, for the Chicago Board of Trade, said the pro- 
test of the rates under suspension was based on the ground 
that the present rates between points involved were highly re- 
munerative and that, therefore, there was no reason for increas- 
ing them. He said the adjustment to the group basis in Ohio 
was, in the first place, for steel and iron from Newton Falls 
east—that is, that Newton Falls was transferred from Cleve- 
land to the Youngstown group at the request of the steel indus- 
tries, and, as a result, the rates on other commodities were 
affected by the change from one group to another. He made 
comparisons of the rates and of the differences between the 


rates for certain distances to show that the rates proposed were 
unreasonable. 





OPERATING STATISTICS 


A statement on operating statistics of Class I railroads, ex- 
clusive of switching and terminal companies, prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission, for March and for the 
three months ended with March, shows the following: 

Loaded car-miles—1,351,941,000 in March, and _ 1,370,208,000 in 


March, 1924; 3,909,048,000 for the three months ended with March, 
and 3,918,332,000 for the same period of 1924. 

Empty car-miles—707,575,000 for March, and 713,480,000 for March, 
1924; 2,103,471,000 for three months ended with March, and 2,045,031,000 
for the same period of 1924. 

Net ton-miles—35,335,000,000 for March, and 36,426,000,000 for 


March, 1924; 105,929,000,000 for three months ended with March, and 
106,917,000,000 for the same period of 1924. 


Per cent of unserviceable locomotives—19 in March, and 19.3 in 


ye 1924; 19.1 for the three months, and 19.1 for the same period 


Per cent unserviceable of total cars on line—7.8 for March, and 


7.1 for March, 1924; 7.9 for the three months, and 6.9 for the same 
period of 1924. 


Car-miles per car-day—26.3 in March, and 27.2 in March, 1924; 
26.5 for the three months, and 26.5 for the same period of 1924. 

Net tons per loaded car—26.1 in March and 26.6 in March, 1924; 
27.1 for the three months, and 27.3 for the same period of 1924. 


NEW FILING CABINET 


The Automatic File and Index Company, Green Bay, Wis. 
announces that its automatic filing cabinets, which have been 
made exclusively in a combination of wood and steel, are now 
also being made entirely of steel, The automatic file, with its 
automatically expanding or opening and closing feature, is used 
for all kinds of filing and, as a tariff file, its expanding feature 


‘ is important for quick and easy reference. 





PENNSYLVANIA AND COOPERATION 


The state of Pennsylvania has expressly authorized its com- 
mission to hold joint hearings and make joint or concurrent 
orders with any other official board or commission, state or fed- 
eral, John E. Benton, general solicitor of the Nationa] Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, has been advised. 
The following is quoted from a state law approved May 12: 

The Commission shall have full power and authority to make 
joint investigations hold joint hearings and issue joint or concurrent 
orders in conjunction or concurrence with any official board or com- 
mission of any state or of the United States whether in the hold- 
ing of such investigation or hearings or in the making of such orders 
the Commission shall function under agreements or compacts betwee! 
states or under the concurrent power of states to regulate interstate 
commerce or as an agency of the federal government or otherwise. 
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DO YOU HAVE TROUBLE 
SHIPPING PERISHABLE GOODS? 


If you suffer losses of perishable or semi-perishable goods through damage or spoilage, 
then you need: Balsa Boxes. 


Made of wood that is lighter than cork, constructed in a thickness no other wood would 
permit, encircled by a steel band which prevents petty theft, these new containers are 
a boon to shippers of perishable goods. 


Balsa Boxes are not made of ordinary wood. They are constructed from a remarkable wood 
that is composed entirely of cells—each filled with air. This unusual structure serves as 
insulation and absolutely protects the product contained in the box against temperature 
extremes. 


Write to the nearest office listed below giving specifications for containers you need and 
full particulars will be sent along with prices. With Balsa Boxes protecting your 
product, shipping losses will be at an end. 


THE FLEISCHMANN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 699 Washington St. Balsa Box Department CHICAGO: 327 So. La Salle St 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON LANGDON, D. C. SEATTLE 
BUFFALO PEEKSKILL, N. Y. ST. LOUIS 


TWO USEFUL BOOKS 


PREIGHI ROVING: cn w sO Gain tee 


routing, by J. D. Collier. ‘Twenty-six chapters 
full of practical information. 


DEMURR AGE T ARIFFS , An attempt, by G. Lloyd Wilson, to clarify the 
e subject of demurrage and to explain, in non- 

technical language the rules which govern the 

assessment of demurrage in the United States. 


These practical and useful books, durably bound in boards, 
will be sent to you postpaid, at fifty cents each. Or you 
may have the two for seventy-five cents. 


And don’t forget Professor Huebner’s FUNDAMENTALS OF TRAFFIC, about which 
the traffic manager of the chamber of commerce of a large city wrote us: ‘‘The form in 
which it is gotten up seems to me to far exceed anything along the line that I have 
ever seen.”’ Three dollars a copy. (20% discount to Traffic World subscribers). 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Merchandise Department 
418 So. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, + me is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any s mple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and w'de knowledge will answer questions age om ne practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. > f 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in th’s department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee 

Minnesota.—Question: We receive a large number of L. C. L. 
express shipments of produce which we buy on a delivered des- 
tination basis. Such shipments in most cases are shipped col- 
lect and we pay express charges here, deducting same from 
account sales covering the shipments. 

Quite often the express company fails to collect the correct 
charges at time of delivery and later on request us to pay addi- 
tional charges. These additional charge requests are made after 
we have settled with shipper. 

In your opinion, who is responsible for such charges and 
can the express company compel us to pay if they cannot collect 
from shipper? 

Conference ruling No. 314 deals with this subject, but does 
not cover our point fully. This ruling states that responsible 
party would be determined by a court having jurisdiction. Your 
opinion printed in these columns would be very much appre- 
ciated. 

Answer: The consignor, as the party from whom the goods 
are received for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligations to 
pay the full amount of the freight charges, although he may re- 
lieve himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on the 
face of the bill of lading referred to in Section 7 of the Uniform 
Bill of Lading. 

On the other hand, the consignee, by the acceptance of the 
goods, becomes liable for the full amount of the freight charges, 
whether they are demanded at the time of delivery or not until 
later. See P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. vs. Alvin J. Fink, 250 U. S. 577. 

The carrier may, therefore, recover from the consignee the 
amount of the undercharge in question. 


Routing and Misrouting—Shipper Gives Verbal Instructions, but 
Does Not Specify Complete Routing. Agent Inserts 
Routing and Shipper Later Signs Bill of Lading 

Missouri.—Question: Car being loaded and ready to be 
billed out, carriers’ local agent at billing point is verbally ad- 
vised to bill out said car, being informed as to consignee, 
destination and delivering carrier. However, in preparing bill 
of lading carriers’ agent designates through routing which later 
develops will not protect lowest rate from point of origin to 
destination. Can carrier collect on basis of rate as shipment 
moved, or should lowest rate be protected? Bill of lading was 
signed by shipper. 

Answer: In our opinion, and in the absence of further facts, 
the shipper by signing and accepting the bill of lading, and with- 
out protest, has ratified the act of the railroad agent in inserting 
the routing directions which called for application of the higher 
rate. In the case of The Henry Hyde, 82 Fed. 681, the court held 
that a bill of lading, when signed by the carrier and delivered 
to and accepted by the shipper without objection to the absence 
of fraud, constitutes the contract of carriage, and binds the ship- 
per even though not signed by him. In Unreported Opinion No. 
2224, American Column & Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. Ry., the car- 
rier’s agent inserted routing in the bill of lading which took a 
higher rate than that applicable via a different available route. 
The Commission held that the acceptance and signing of the bill 
of lading by the shipper was tantamount to specific routing in- 
structions given by the shipper, and held the carrier had not 
misrouted the shipment. 

While you do not state that the bill of lading was delivered 
you after shipment was well on its way to destination, attention 
is directed to McClintock & Co. vs. L. & N., 42 I. C. C. 429. In 
that case shipment was loaded at a blind station. Shipper tele- 
phoned shipping instructions over to the adjacent open station, 
omitting routing instructions. The agent at this billing station 
inserted routing which caused shipment to move over a route 
taking a higher rate than contemporaneously applied via another 
avajlable route. After shipment had been moving several days 
shipper called for the bill of lading. The record does not show 
whether he accepted or objected to the bill of lading. The Com- 
mission, however, found shipment has been misrouted, 

Classification Rules—Rule 12 vs. Rule 20 

Ohio.—Question: On page 415—C. F. C. No. 4, Item No. 20, 
Iron Tanks, Plate or Sheet, No. 3 to 16 gauge, inclusive, K. D. 
rivets in bags, barrels or boxes, other parts loose or in packages, 
L. C. L. If a shipper elects to ship rivets with K. D. tank iron, 
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on the same bill of lading in separate containers, listing the 
weights separate from the weight of the tank iron, is he entitled 
to the lower rating on the rivets or must he pay the same rate on 
the rivets as on the tank iron? Does not Rule 2 of C. F. C. No, 
4, section 2, cover this? 

Answer: It is true that Rule 12, Section 2, provides: 


Single less than carload shipments of two or more classes of 
freight, when each class is in a separate package, will be charged 


at actual or authorized estimated weight, and at the rating applicable 
to each class. 


We believe, however, that when a definite number of pieces 
of tank iron, accompanied by a definite number of rivets, both 
of proper amount to complete a definite number of complete 
tanks when joined together, are shipped on the same bill of lad- 
ing, the rivets and the tank iron lose their individual character 
as separate “classes” of freight as contemplated by the above 
rule. The grouping of them on the billing (even though in 
separate containers and under separate weights), and the ap- 
parent fact that the rivets and tanks belong together constitute 
them complete units of a single commodity (tanks) just as 
effectively as if they were set up and riveted. This seems to be 
the foundation of Rule 20 of the Classification, which reads: 


Parts or pieces, constituting a complete article, received as one 


shipment, as one Dill of lading, will be charged at the rating pro- 
vided for the complete article. 


Separate weights and containers will not preserve the in- 
dividual “class” of the rivets and pieces of iron as would be the 
case were they shipped on separate bills of lading. An indis- 
criminate number of pieces of tank iron, however, could be 
shipped on the same bill of lading with rivets, without subjecting 
the shipment to the tank rating, where such articles when joined 
together would not constitute a definite number of completed 
tanks. In such case the shipment would be ratable under Sec- 
tion 2 of Rule 12. 

Classification and Tariff Description—General vs. Specific 

California—Question: Kindly advise the result of your find- 
ings as to the proper rate applicable to shipment of Class “B,” 
Government Laundry Bags made wholly of cotton, second-hand, 
shipped from Petersburg, Virginia, September 7, 1922, to Long 
Beach, California. 

At the time of the movement, government laundry bags were 
not specified as a specific item in the Consolidated Classification. 
The delivering carrier, assessed a rate of $5.55, of first class, 
from Petersburg, Va., to Long Beach, California, and are now 
endeavoring to collect an additional $5.55, claiming the rating on 
these barrack bags should be “Clothing Bags, Not Otherwise 
Specified” first class in cases dnd double first class in bales, 
under Item No. 8, page 73, of Consolidated Classification No. 2. 
Their contention for this rate is supported by a ruling of the 
Trans-Continental Freight & Inspection Bureau, also by Mr. 
Fyfe’s office of ‘Chicago. 

Our contention is that these bags should come under cotton 
bags, second-hand, as per Item No. 19, page 73, of Consolidated 
Rate Classification No. 2 and are properly entitled to the first 
class rate. 

Answer: Assuming that these government laundry bags 
are in fact “second-hand cotton bags,” we believe it will be ad- 
mitted that they are also “Clothing Bags.” The Classification, 
as you state, provided ratings under both descriptions, but on a 
different basis, as you point out. Your problem seems to be the 
determination of what rating was applicable to “second-hand 
clothing bags, cotton.” 

Clearly, as applied to these bags, either of the above descrip- 
tions is broad enough to cover, and at first glance it would 
appear that there is a conflict in ratings provided. Note, how- 
ever, that the term “second-hand cotton bags” is considerably 
more general in its application than “clothing bags.” The latter 
class of bags is limited to the “clothing” sort, that is, only that 
type of bag suitable for a clothes container, where as “second- 
hand cotton bags” covers cotton bags of every sort and descrip- 
tion not otherwise provided for, just so long as they are second- 
hand bags made of cotton. The term would include second-hand 
grain, flour, grits, bean, or any other sort of cotton bag, second- 
hand. The only restriction on this class of bags is that they 
must be second-hand. As to clothing bags, the term applies to 
both new and second-hand, because not restricted, but as stated, 
it is applicable only to clothing bags. It is a well established 
principle of tariff construction that the establishment of a spe- 
cific rate or rating removes application of that covered by a 
more general description, just as effectively as if the general 
description rating carried the term: “N. O. I. B. N.” Were 
there no rating on “clothing” bags, no doubt the “cotton bags 


_ Second-hand” rating would apply on second-hand clothing bags. 


In Grosjean Milling Co. vs. Director General, 89 I. C. C. 395, the 
Commission says: “Where an article is clearly embraced within 
a generic designation, we have found the rate applicable” to the 
article in question. In other words, “Stone” or “Grain” are gen- 
eral descriptions and would cover “Building” stone, or “Corn,” 
because these latter articles are clearly embraced within the 
generic descriptions. But when a specific rate is established on 
“Marble” or “Building Stone,” the general “Stone” rate is not 
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MINNEAPOLIS SO 
INNESOTA Sf 
Albert Lea 6 


SHORT LINE 
Between the 
Missouri River 
and the 
Niagara Frontier 


The Wabash Railway 
is the only road oper- 
ating over its own 
rails between Kansas 
City, Mo., Omaha, 
Nebr., Des Moines, 
Ia., St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, IIl., De- 
troit, Mich.,Toledo, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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WABASH RAILWAY COMPANY 


PARKER ENGRAVING CO,, ST. LO! 


EFFICIENT, REGULAR, DEPENDABLE SERVICE - 


‘‘Follow the Flag’’ 






® PITTSBURG 





Direct Quick Service 


Between 
The Following Cities 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
E.ST.LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA DES MOINES 
OTTUMWA QUINCY 


HANNIBAL KEOKUK 
SPRINGFIELD DECATUR 
DANVILLE LAFAYETTE 
LOGANSPORT PERU 
HUNTINGTON FT.WAYNE 
SOUTH BEND TOLEDO 
DETROIT BUFFALO 


The Wabash serves the gateways to the West, South- 


The Wabash is the only railroad 
serving these sections of the coun- 
try operating direct through serv- 
ice between the Missouri River 
and Eastern Territory. 


west, North and Northwest, bringing the great pro- 
ducing fields of these territories in direct connection 
with the Great Lakes Cities, Eastern Canada, Canadian 
and North Atlantic ports and the great industrial 
sections of the Central and Eastern States. 










WABASH FREIGHT TRAFFIC AGENCIES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 1507 Jefferson Bank 
Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS., 331 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 972 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., McKinloch Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 0., 1007 Neave Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 0O., 804 Park Bidg. 
DALLAS, TEX., 1516 Magnolia Bldg. 
DECATUR, ILL., Passenger Station 
DENVER, COLO., 207 Ideal Bldg. 

DES MOINES, IA., Union Station 
a MICH., 1716 First National Bank 


EAST 8ST. LOUIS, ILL., 211 Arcade Bldg. 


FORT WAYNE, IND., Freight Station 
HANNIBAL, MO., Freight Station 
aes, he TEX., 1029 Bankers’ Mortgage 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 413 Roosevelt Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 318 Railway Exchange 


KEOKUK, IA., 228 Johnson St. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 216 Gazette Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 930 Van Nuys Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 728 Exchange Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 1214 Majestic Bldg. 
aan” haan MINN., 616 Metropolitan 


MOBERLY, MO., Passenger Station 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 1113 Hibernia Bldg. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 815 Singer Bldg. 
OMAHA, NEB., 1909 Harney St. 
OTTUMWA, IA., Passenger Station 
PEORIA, ILL., 1117 Jefferson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1206 Widener Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1720 Oliver Bldg. 
QUINCY, ILL., Passenger Station 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 324 Pierce Bldg. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 206 Judge Bldg. 
ST. THOMAS, ONT., Passenger Station 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 917 Monadnock 


SEATTLE, WASH., 561 Stuart Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 406 South Sixth St. 
TOLEDO, 0., 440 Spitzer Bldg. 
TORONTO, ONT., 1101 Royal Bank Bldg. 
TULSA, OKLA., 319 Kennedy Bldg. 


GENERAL OFFICES: RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT—CARE WABASH 
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applicable. The same is true of “Bags.” “Cotton bags” is 
generic in character; “Clothing Bags” is specific. 

In Colorado Culvert & Flume Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 83 
I. C. C. 267, shipments consisted of iron culverts which were 
nothing more than iron pipe. The tariff contained commodity 
rates on both iron culverts and iron pipe. The Commission, 
recognizing that the iron culverts in question were a kind of 
iron pipe, refused to apply the pipe rate, holding the specific 
rate applicable—that in this case “culverts” was merely singling 
out a sort of iron pipe for a separate rating. In Augusta Veneer 
Co. vs. Southern Ry., 41 I. C. C. 414, the Commission refused to 
hold the “lumber” rate applicable to thin lumber or “veneer”; 
in U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. vs. Director General, 68 I. C. C. 
389, the Commission lays down the rule that ’Specific rates take 
preference over general rates.” Following this line of decisions 
we are of the view that the rating applicable to “Clothing Bags” 
was properly applicable to government laundry bags, even 
though made of cotton and were second-hand when shipped. 


Classification Rules—Application of Rule 24 (“Follow-lot” or 
“Overflow”) to Shipments a Portion of Which Requires Re- 
frigerator Cars, the Remainder Moving in Box Cars 
Illinois —Question: During the winter months some of our 

commodities require refrigerator car equipment, and in order 

to have these perishables move with our other non-perishable 
commodities, we usually order refrigerator car equipment, and 
when an overflow car is necessary, we plan our tonnage so that 
the refrigerator car is loaded to the full minimum and the over- 

flow, consisting of non-perishable commodities, is loaded into a 

box. Our contention is that Rule 24 is destined to apply strictly 

to overflow quantities and, inasmuch as we load the refrigerator 
car to the full capacity and minimum, the provisions of Section 

7 of Rule 24 apply only to that portion of the shipment in the 

box car, and, inasmuch as this particular portion is not loaded 

— equipment, same would be entitled to the carload 

rate. 

The line over which we ship our consolidated cars contends 
that Section 7 of Rule 24 is intended to apply to the entire ton- 
nage. That is, if any of the commodities in the shipment re- 
quire refrigerator equipment and such equipment is used, we 
would be deprived of the carload rate on the overflow regardless 
of whether the refrigerator car was loaded to full capacity and 
minimum or not. 

Answer: We note your interpretation of Rule 24 is based 
wholly upon the belief that Section 7 thereof carrying the pro- 
hibition against its application, relates only to the overflow ton- 
nage itself, and not to the entire shipment covered by the one 
bill of lading. This section is quoted in part below: 


This rule (meaning rule 24) will not apply ... on freight the 
character of any portion of which at the time of transportation re- 
quires and is loaded in refrigerator cars. 


We think the determination of your question rests upon the 
meaning of the phrase “the character of any portion.” Just how 
would any single article of freight be divisible into two por- 
tions so that one portion would require protection against“heat 
or cold and the other portion not requiring such protection, in 
order to allow each portion to be shipped in different kinds of 
cars according as they require or do not require protection from 
the elements? Note the rule states that if any portion of the 
“freight” requires a refrigerator car Rule 24 will not apply. Not 
being able to locate a case which has been before the ‘Commis- 
sion involving this point, we construe the term “freight” as used 
in section 7 to mean “shipment,” and that it is used in the sense 
that “if any portion of the shipment is of that character requir- 
ing refrigerator cars” Rule 24 is not applicable. It seems we are 
forced to so construe Section 7 in order to give effect to the 
prohibition thereof against using the follow-lot rule on freight 
the character of “any portion of which” requires refrigerator 
cars. “Any portion of freight” must here mean any portion of 
the shipment, for, as above intimated, we do not see how any 
single article could be divided for the purpose of allowing Rule 
24 to apply as to some and not to apply as to the other portion. 
If any portion of the shipment requires a refrigerator car Rule 
24 is not applicable. You are reading the rule thus (in effect): 
“Rule 24 will not apply on any freight which requires a re- 
frigerator car,” whereas the rule states that it will not apply on 
freight the character of any portion of which requires a re- 
frigerator car. Some portion of your freight does require the 
refrigerator. It is our understanding that Rule 24 does not apply 
on perishables whether in straight carloads or mixed with non- 
perishables, nor upon the non-perishable portion of a mixed car- 
load of perishables and non-perishables. 

Liability of Carrier to Vendor—Shipper of Goods Sold F. O. B. 
Shipping Point for Unauthorized Diversion When Vendor 
Upon Vendee’s Demand Supplies Other Goods of Like Kind 
and Quality at Contract Price, But Incurs a Loss in Doing So 
Florida.—Question: We shipped a carload of oranges from 

a point in Florida to a point in Georgia for diversion. This car 

was later sold to a firm in Atlanta, Georgia, on basis $3.75 per 

box f. o. b. shipping point. We filed diversion instructions with 
the railroad company ordering the car diverted to Atlanta and 
they confirmed the diversion. 

Several days after the diversion had been confirmed by the 
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railroad’ company the car was reported on track at Potomac 
Yards, Virginia, and on investigating the matter we found that 
the railroad company, through error, which they acknowledged, 
had diverted the car to Potomac Yards instead of Atlanta. 

We then advised the Atlanta firm that we could not make 
delivery of the car account railroad’s error in diverting to Poto- 
mac Yards, but they demanded that we deliver this car or a 
similar car at the same price, viz.: $3.75 per box f. o. b. shipping 
point. We were compelled to give them another car at $3.75 per 
box although the market had advanced to $4.25 per box f. o. b, 
shipping point. 

Is the railroad company liable to the seller for his loss of 
fifty cents per box? 

Answer: You do not state what disposition was made of 
the car erroneously diverted to Potomac Yards, and which car 
was sold to the Atlanta buyer f. o. b. shipping point. Ordinarily 
where goods are sold f. o. b. shipping point, the title thereto 
passes to the buyer on delivery to the carrier, he being regarded 
as the buyer’s agent for the purposes of delivery, and this will 
ordinarily be deemed the place of sale. (Bollinger vs. Wilson, 
76 Minn. 262, 79 N. W. 109, this case being representative of the 
rule.) Under the ordinary acceptation of the term in a sales 
contract, “f. o. b. shipping point” means that when you have de- 
livered the goods to the carrier at the shipping point with in- 
structions to transport to your customer, the title immediately 
vests in the buyer. For this reason we believe that as soon as 
you had given the carrier diversion instructions, the oranges in 
that car became the property of the buyer, and any damage 
caused by the unauthorized diversion gave the buyer, and not 
the shipper, grounds for a claim. Should the buyer now under- 
take to maintain an action against the carrier the carrier would 
set up that he was not damaged since he was able to replace 
the oranges at the original purchase price. You had it within 
your power, in our opinion, to refuse to send the second car and 
to demand payment of the first in accordance with the terms 
of your sales contract. You would then have been at liberty 
to charge the buyer the market price prevailing at time of ship- 
ping the second car if he elected to have you supply him. The 
buyer could then have insisted upon the carrier’s making up the 
difference under the usual rule that the measure of damages for 
loss or damage in transit is the difference in the market value 
at the time and place when delivery should have been made in 
good condition and the value of the shipment when it arrived, 
or what it would cost to go into the open market and replace it 
in case it did not arrive. 

Obviously all of the above procedure has been obviated by 
your stepping into the breach and supplying another car at the 
original purchase price. We believe a court would hold that by 
your informing the buyer that you would not be able to deliver 
the first car purchased (although as a matter of fact you did 
deliver it to him when you placed it in possession of the carrier 
with instructions to transport to Atlanta), and your subsequently 
taking possession of the car that went to Potomac Yards (as- 
suming that you did so), and the buyer’s having no objection, 
the original sale was rescinded, title in the first car revesting in 
you when you accepted the buyer’s demand for a replacement 
car. This being the case, you should be able to maintain an 
action against the carrier for your loss occasioned by its breach 
of contract and failure to transport with reasonable despatch and 
deliver to consignee in accordance with such shipping contract. 
In support of this claim, however, we believe you would have to 
show that taking possession or making disposition at Potomac 
Yards or some other point was enforced by the carrier’s un- 
authorized action, and that you were then obliged to sell at a 
loss. If you sold the Potomac Yard car for $4.25 per box on 
basis of f. o. b. shipping point, or its equivalent, you are not 
outstanding, for in that case the carrier would have simply made 
an exchange of cars for you which you have later ratified. 


Tariff Interpretation—Meaning of Such Terms as “Corn and 
Oats,” “Lumber and Ties,” “Barrels and Boxes” in Com- 
modity Description 


Arkansas.—Question: Kindly let us have your opinion on the 
following: Item in a certain commodity tariff provides a com- 
modity description, mixture and minimum weight, reading a8 
follows: “Corn and Oats, 40,000 Ibs.” 

It will be noted that this item reads corn and oats, etc., and 
that it does not state in straight or mixed carloads, nor does it 
state corn or oats. 

Is it your opinion that this item would apply on straight 
carloads of either corn or oats? Can we read into the item 4 
privilege not specifically set forth therein? In the event that 
straight carloads of corn or straight carloads of oats were 
shipped between points covered by this tariff, could the carriers 
correctly hold that the item did not cover straight carloads, but 
was applicable only to cars containing both corn and oats? 

Answer: It is our view that this item should be construed 
as authorizing application of the rates named therein to 4 
straight carload of either corn or oats. While custom does not 
necessarily determine the correct interpretation of tariff de 
scription, we do think it has some weight. The carriers 80 
seldom, if ever, publish mixed carload ratings, or apply any 
ratings as mixed carload ratings, without a specific provision 
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to the effect that they are to be applied only to mixed carloads, 

or may be applied in “straight or mixed” carloads, it is some- 

what repugnant to a tariff interpreter’s sense of accuracy to 
construe such an item as being restricted to mixed carloads. 

It would seem to be even stronger in the view that it does not 

authorize mixed carloads at all. The tariff’s commodity index 

shows “Corn” and it also shows “Oats,” if it complies with tle 

Commission’s index rules, providing the tariff is large enough 

to require an index. In all probability the index shows the item 

in question opposite “Corn” and also opposite “Oats.” 

In Slane Glass Company vs. Va. & S. W. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C. 
586, the tariff item provided rates on “Sand and Loam Soil.” Com- 
plainant’s shipment consisted of sand. The carrier contended 
the rate applied only to soil, a soil composed of sand and loam. 
Shipper contended for application of the rate in question on sand. 
Manifestly the test, just as in your question, was as to what 
meaning could be attached to the conjunction “AND.” If it 
meant that the two words “sand” and “loam” were to be taken 
as united and both referring to soil, as the carriers contended, 
then “sand” was an adjective and not a noun. If “And” meant 
“OR” as it is frequently used in the alternative instead of the 
conjunction sense, then “sand” meant a noun, and there were 
two commodities separate and distinct, in the item.’ The Com- 
mission held that while the framers of the tariff, in the light of 
testimony, apparently did not intend the item to apply on straight 
carloads of sand, their intention was not controlling. The effect 
of this decision is that “AND” meant “OR” in the alternative 
sense. The Commission construed “Sand” and “Loam Soil” as 
being separate commodities and held the item applied to sand 
in straight carloads. We do not see any difference between the 
oe circumstances in that case and those described 

y you. 

Establishment of Commodity Rate Removes Application of Class 
Rate Whether the Class Tariff, or a Combined Class and 
oe Tariff, Makes Reference to the Commodity Tariff 
or Not 
Massachusetts.—Question: Will you kindly give your opinion 

on the following situation: From a point on railroad “A” to a 
point on railroad “B” there is published a separate class rate 
tariff and a separate commodity tariff on lumber products. It 
so happens that the class rate is lower than the commodity rate. 
Inasmuch as no reference is made by either tariff to that of the 
other we would not be justified in demanding the application 
of the lowest rate; namely, class rate? We understand that it 
is generally accepted that the publication of the commodity 
rate removes the application of the class rate, but do you con- 
sider that this would hold good where the rates are separately 
published with no reference whatsoever by one to the other. 

Answer: Rule 7-(a) I. C. C. Tariff Circular 18-A provides: 


In every instance where a commodity rate is named in a tariff 
upon a commodity and between specified points such commodity rate 
is the lawful rate and the only rate that may be used with relation 


to that traffic between those points, even though a class rate or 
some combination may make lower. 


This rule has the single exception as published in Rule 7-(b) 
where the alternative use of class and commodity rates is to be 
accomplished by sectional tariffs. The cross reference rule 
which you apparently have in mind is found Rule 4-(c) of the 
Commission’s Tariff Circular and reads as follows: 


The index to a general commodity tariff or a combined class and 
commodity tariff shall also include in alphabetical order all articles 
upon which commodity rates are named in other tariffs applying 
he — of — to A —< destination named in the 

, such entry sha @ shown the number or num 
of tariffs in which such rates are found. seuapaae 


Note the above rule does not seem to require cross-reference 
between a straight class tariff and a commodity tariff. Rule 
10-(g) carriers a rule concerning the application of distance 
class and distant commodity rates. A carrier once got these 
rules mixed in such way that it failed to definitely state in the 
tariff that the commodity rate would take preference over the 
class rate. The Commission held, however, that the commodity 
rate was applicable and that the carrier was not to be penalized 
simply because of the lack of a definite statement to the effect 
that the commodity rate would take preference—that this de- 
parture from the tariff rules was not vital. See Highland Park 
Mfg. Co. vs. S. Ry., 26 I. C. C. 67. 

Through Rates Exceeding Aggregate of Intermediates 

New York.—Question: I find on page 1224, issue of the 
Traffic World dated the 9th of May, your answer to the inquiry 
made in our letter to you dated April 24th.. 

Your response is not thoroughly satisfactory for the reason 
that it points to a new tariff rule that is not yet published in the 
agency tariff governing our shipments, and moreover, which is 
not likely to be so published. 

The question we would like to have answered is, what can 
we do to secure the benefit of lower rates built on lowest com- 
bination of local rates breaking on Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, 
etc., in the event the interested carriers are unwilling, for any 
reason, to publish them? 


Answer: The “New Tariff Rule” mentioned in our answer 
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of May 9th to “New York,” is merely an expression by the Com- 
mission of its willingness to allow the carriers to publish the 
said rule in their tariffs holding out to the shipper that they will 
publish through rates not in excess of the aggregate of interme- 
diates, after having the situation called to their attention, and to 
publish such rates on one day’s notice, but before doing so will 
have to secure special permission in each instance from the 
Commission. This circular from the Commission does not re- 
quire the carriers to publish the desired rates in conformity 
with the aggregate-of-intermediates clause of the 4th Section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, but merely permits them to 
hold out this promise in their tariffs that they will do so, and 
on one day’s notice, something on the order of Rule 77 which is 
published in so many tariffs to cover violation of the long-and- 
short-haul rule of the 4th Section. There is no promise in this 
circular that the Commission will award reparation or require 
the carriers to do it. The carriers are, in this connection, author- 
ized to publish the rule and to make reparation on past 
shipments. 

The Commission may require that the carriers shall revise 
their rates so that the through rates will not be higher than the 
sum of the intermediates, but such a revision can be accom- 
plished as well by advancing the locals as by reducing the 
through rates. Beyond requiring this revision the Commission 
cannot go, save upon a hearing and proof that the through rates 
yield more than a reasonable return. The Commission in Rule 
56 of Tariff Circular 18-A points out that it considers joint 
through rates in excess of the combination of intermediates as 
“prima facie’ unreasonable, but that means if the carrier is 
unable to show the locals themselves are unduly depressed the 
through rate will-be found unreasonable and reparation will 
follow. If, however, the carrier shows the sum of the locals to 
be unduly depressed so that the through rate which exceeds the 
sum of locals, is not unreasonable per se, then the carrier would 
advance the sum of the locals to a point where it would not be 
less than the through rate, and the law would be satisfied. 

Where a carrier is unwilling to reduce the through rate to 
the sum of the intermediates, it is violating the law, and on 
complaint to the Commission can be required to revise either 
the through rate or the aggregate of intermediates. Whether the 
revision will be downward or upwards depends upon the evidence 
introduced.at the hearing. If the Commission is convinced the 
through rate is too much for the carrier to receive it will require 
a revision thereof and award reparation. If it decides the inter- 
mediates are low, the carrier is permitted to advance them to 
a point where they will not be less than the through rate, and 
there will be no reparation. 

Where the carrier admits, however (as it is under the New 
Tariff Rule permitted to admit), that the through rate is un- 
reasonable when it exceeds the sum of the intermediates, repar- 
ation generally follows. It cannot be compelled, however, to 
admit it, and if it does not, you will have to prove its unreason- 
ableness in order to secure reparation. 

Off-setting Freight Charges by Loss and Damage Claims 

Virginia —Question: A shipper diverts his shipments be- 
cause of outstanding loss and damage claims against the carrier. 
The claims have been investigated and liability definitely estab- 
lished against the transportation company, but payment of the 
claims is withheld on account of financial difficulties. 


The shipper agrees to patronize the company against whom 
the claims are filed, if assured of prompt settlement, and it is 
the carrier’s desire to permit the shipper to retain the freight 
charges on future prepaid shipments until the accumulation of 
claims has been satisfactorily adjusted. If the agent at point 
of origin accepts such shipments, charging his account in the 
usual manner and billing at the regular tariff rates, issuing 4 
prepaid bill of lading to the shipper and taking credit for the 
amount of prepay on his monthly report, would this be a violation 
of any Interstate Commerce Commission regulation? If so, refer 
me to a specific ruling or court decision. 


Answer: While there are a number of court decisions to the 
effect that in an action by an interstate carrier for freight 
charges the shipper may set off a claim for injuries to the goods, 
in addition to the case cited in Conference Ruling 323, namely, 
Illinois Central R. R, Co. vs. W. L. Hoopes & Sons, 233 Fed. 135, 
it is hardly likely that any court would recognize the legality 
of a purported off-setting in this manner by the carrier and ship 
per. We understand an off-set as such to be valid must have 
the judicial approval of the court, otherwise it is a mere com- 
promise. Unless it has been judicially determined that the car 
rier is actually liable for the loss and damage claimed, the 
parties are proceeding on mere opinion, and the carrier by apply- 
ing its supposed liability to these freight bills may well be failing 
to collect its tariff charges as required by law. The court holds 
that it was not liable for the loss and damage claims were they 
sued upon and if that were the case and the shipper had been 
receiving transportation services in settlement of those claims, 
rebating would be found. 


There are several cases of both state and federal courts 
where the court itself would not permit of the off-set when ° 
carrier sued for its freight charges or the shipper sued upon his 
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claims, on the grounds that such off-sets would open the door for 
fraud and rebates. See C. & N. W. R. Co., vs. W. S. Stein Co., 
233 U. S. 716; Johnson-Brown vs. D. L. & W. R. Co., 239 Fed. 
590; Fargo vs. Cuneo, 241 Fed 727, and Bush vs. Driller, 199 
S. W. 597. In Union Pacific Ry. Co. vs, Goodridge, 149 U. S. 
690, the Supreme Court said with respect to such off-set: 


Under the defense made hy this company, there is nothing to 
‘prevent a customer of the road, who has received a personal injufy, 
from making a claim against the road for any amount he chooses 
and in consideration thereof, and of shipping all his goods by that 
road, receiving a rebate for all his goods he may ship over the road 


for an indefinite time in the future. It is needless to say that such 
an arrangement could not be supported. 





Digest of New Complaints 


No. 16226, Sub. No. 1. Traffic Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Sioux City, Iowa, vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 


Alleges that rates published and maintained by defendants for 
transportation of property between Sioux City and points east of 
the Indiana-lIllinois state line and north and south of the Ohio and 
Potorhac Rivers, which are relatively higher, distance and trans- 
portation conditions considered, than the rates contemporaneously 
in effect for the transportation of like property between points in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri, on the one hand, 
and the same destination territory, on the other, are in violation 
of section 1 and section 3. Asks cease and desist order, just, 
reasonable and lawful rates, and reparation. 

No. 16765, Sub. No. 11._ Frank L. Cheesman, Peru, Ind., vs. Montpelier 
& Wells River R. R. et al. 

Unreasonable charges on dressed granite from Barre, Vt., to 
Peru, Ind. Asks for reparation. 

No. 17021. Investigation of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company. 

This is an investigation instituted on the Commission’s own 
motion into, and concerning the history, management, financial 
and other operations, accounts, and practices of this carrier. 

No. ‘any Traffic Bureau, Bluefield, W. Va., vs. Norfolk & Western 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and discriminatory rates on 
carload and less than carload interstate transportation from Blue- 
field, W. Va., to Merrimac and Whitethorne, Va., and to Prince- 
ton, Herndon, Mullens, and other points on the Virginian Railway 


in West Virginia. Asks cease and desist order and just and 
reasonable rates and charges. 


No. ro Drake Produce Co., Miami, Fla., vs. Oregon Short Line 
et al. 
Charges in violation of the first four sections of the act on 
potatoes from Clearfield, Utah., to Miami, Fla. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 


No. 17030. Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Chamber of Commerce Traffic 
Bureau, vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


Alleges that the through all-rail rates (combinations on Missis- 
sippi River or Chicago) on all classes and commodities from all 
points of origin in eastern trunk line, New England, and central 
freight association territories to Sioux Falls, S. D., are unjust, 
unreasonable, prejudicial to Sioux Falls and preferential to the 
Twin Cities; also attacks the rail-lake-and-rail rates from New 
York and Buffalo as unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to Sioux 
Falls and unduly preferential to the Twin Cities. Asks cease and 
desist order, just, reasonable, non-discriminatory and lawful rates. 


No. P ey aes Florence (Alabama) Chamber of Commerce vs. L. & 
; 8 al. 


Rate on furniture from Fort Smith, Ark., to Florence, Ala., in 
violation of the first four sections of the act. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 


No. 17032. The Florence (Alabama) Chamber of Commerce vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg et al. 


Rates on salt from Louisiana mines to Florence, Sheffield and 
Tuscumbia, Ala., in violation of the first four section of the act. 


Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and 
reparation. 


No. 17033. L. G. Everist & Co., Sioux City, Iowa, vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges on crushed stone from New 
Ulm, Minn., to Holstein, Iowa. Asks cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable rates, and reparation. 


No. 17034. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
vs. Santa Fe, et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act, on vegetable 
parchment wrapping paper and waxed wrapping paper, plain and 
printed, carload and less carload, from Kalamazoo, Mich., to points 
in Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. Asks cease and desist order, 
rates not in excess of the rates published from Kalamazoo for 
application to printing paper, and reparation. 


No. 17035. Erie Bolt & Nut Co., et al., Erie, Pa., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Unreasonable rates in violation of section 4 on iron and steel 
articles from Pittsburgh, Pa., and stations in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and Washington and Beaver Falls, Pa., Canton, Massillon 
and New Philadelphia, Ohio, and Follansbee, W. Va., to Erie, Pa. 
Asks reparation. 
No. 17037. Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania. 

Rates in violation of the first three sections of the act, on 
candle pitch from New York to Lancaster, Pa. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates. 

No. 17038. Booth & Flinn, Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania. 

Unreasonable rates on sand from Sandusky, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and points taking the same rates. Asks cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. — Rene Refining Co., Bradford, Pa., vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
urg et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum products from 
points in Texas and Oklahoma to Gradford, Pa. Asks for a cease 
and disist order and reparation. 

No. 17039. The Summit Grain Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul et al. 
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Unjust and unreasonable rate and charges on bulk corn from 
Jefferson, S. Dak., to Fowler, Colo. Asks for reparation. 


No. 17040. Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co. et al., Lumberton, Miss,, 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

Alleges that complainant has been compelled to pay unjust, 
illegal, unreasonable and discriminatory freight and charges on 
shipments of piling and poles from points on the Mississippi 
Southern in Mississippi to various points in the United States, 
Asks for order directing allowances for stakes, strips and bearing 
timbers, reparation for refusal to make such allowances in the 
past, and reparation for overweight on double and triple loads, 


No. 17041. H. J. Miller Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on fir lumber from 
Ostrander, Wash., to Manchester, Ohio. Asks for reparation. 


No. 17042. Romann and Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs, 
Interstate Railroad Company et al. 

Unreasonable, excessive and discriminatory rates on coke from 
Virginia points and Chattanooga to California destinations, in 
comparison with rates on coke from the Alabama district. Asks 
for a rate of $11.37 from Chattanooga and Alabama district and 
$13.62 from Virginia ovens to California points. 


No. 17043. Arthur T. Vanderbilt and Chas. G. Wilson, Receivers of 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., vs. Atlantic Coast Line. 
Unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial rates on logs from 
points in South Carolina south of Charleston to Savannah, Ga, 
Asks for just and reasonable rates on minimum of 40,000 Ibs. 


No. 17044. Hodgson-Davis Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. B. & 
. et al. 
O itet, unreasonable and unlawful rates, in that they were in 
excess of the published rates on wheat from St. Francis, Kan., to 
Wausau, Wis., via Kansas City. Asks for reparation. 


No. 17045. Toney Bros., Jacksonville, Fla., vs. Southern Railway. 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential rates, which were also in violation of the long-and-sXort- 
haul clause of the fourth section, on .fresh peaches in baskets 
from Timberville, Va., to Jacksonville, Fla. Asks for reparation. 


No. 17046. Bon Air Coal Corp., Nashville, Tenn., vs. Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis et al. 

Unlawful and illegal rates and charges, in violation of paragraph 

7 of section 6 of the interstate commerce act, in respect of ship- 

ments of iron ore from Cleveland, O., to Lyle, Tenn., in August, 

September and October, 1920. Asks for the application of reason- 
able rates, and reparation. 


No. 17050. Andrews Brothers Co, et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Rules, regulations, practices, rates and charges in violation of 
sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the act, in connection with use of de- 
fendant’s produce yards at Pittsburgh. Agks cease and desist 
order, and establishment of reasonable, non-discriminatory and 
non-prejudicial rules, regulations and charges governing the use 
and occupancy of defendant’s produce yards building. 


TELEPHONE INCOME 


Operating income of seventy telephone companies having 
annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000, aggregated 
$15,367,883 in March, an increase of 28.1 per ceent over March, 
1924, according to compilations made by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Commission from reports of the Companies. For the three 
months ended with March the operating income totaled $44,325,- 
182, an increase of 27.7 per cent over the amount for the same 
period of 1924. 


. 


LOCATION OF CARS 


The percentage of home cars on home roads (class I) as of 
May 1 was 71.2, according to the semi-monthly bulletin of the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. By 
classes of equipment the percentages were as follows: Box, 
60.9; refrigerator, 81.8; coal and coke, 78.4; stock, 88.7; flat, 
78.6; others, 95.4. By districts the percentages for all classes 
of equipment were as follows: Eastern, 60.5; Allegheny, 78.2; 
Pocahontas, 68.7; Southern, 68.7; Western, 76. 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cars on 
line to ownership, as of May 1, showed the following: Eastern 
district, 96.7, as against 96.2 a year ago; Allegheny, 103.8, as 
against 107.2 a year ago; Pocahontas, 84.8, as against 86.9 a 
year ago; Southern, 99.4, as against 97.5 a year ago; Western, 
98, as against 96.4 a year ago; all districts, 98.4, as against 98.3 
a year ago; Canadian roads, 92.4, as against 89.8 a year ago. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period May 
8-14, inclusive, was 330,433, an increase of 589 cars as compared 
with the preceding period, while the average daily shortage was 
38 box cars, according to the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 126,509; ven- 
tilated box, 882; auto and furniture, 12,822; total box, 140,213; 
flat, 4,451; gondola, 70,428; hopper, 70,830; total coal, 141,258; 
coke, 2,757; S. D. stock, 19,998; D. D. stock, 3,135; refrigerator, 
17,441; tank, 413; miscellaneous, 767; total, 330,433. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 28,600 box, 650 flat, 
1,150 S. D. stock, 1,250 refrigerator, and 220 miscellaneous cars. 
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Note. 
having been added since the last issue of The T 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 1—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fuller: = 
* 16138—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbo 


Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
raffic World. Cancel- 


R. R. et al. (adjourned hearing.) 
June 1—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner McChord 


il. and S. No. 2372—Lumber from Virginia, West Virginia and re- 
lated points to eastern destinations. 


* I. and S. No. 2409—Cancellation lake and rail rates, western points 
to Maine Central R. R. 
June 1—Phoenix, Ariz.— Examiner Harr 


aman 
' 16412—Rates on powder and high explanivea, in carloads, within 
the state of Arizona. 


'14687—Apache Powder Compary vs. Arizona Eastern R. R. et al. 

June 1—Zanesville, Ohio—Examiner Ames: 
16776—The American Clay Products Co. vs. P. R. R. et al. 

June 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 15610—Farrel Foundry & Machine arg ll vm A., B. & A. Ry. et al. 

June 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Finance No. 3702—Excess income of the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 

Railroad Company. 

June 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 

* Val. Dkt. No. 330—In re tentative valuations of the 
Georgia & -Florida Railway and Georgia & Florida 

June yey D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 

i. & S. No. 2392—Newspapers in baggage cars in C. F. A. and Trunk 
Line territories. 

June 2—Columbus, Ohio—Examiner Ames: 

16772 (and Sub. No. 1 - 2)—The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
et al. vs. N. Y, C. R. R. 

June 2—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Worthington: 

16860—Liberty Coopearge & Lumber Co. vs. Erie R. et al. 
Portions of fourth section apps. Nos. 2060 and 2072, filed by 
Agent J. F. Tucker, In re rough lumber, from Cincinnati and 
Woodlawn, Ohio, to Chicago, IIl. 

June 2—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner <= % 
ar ee Rinelli vs. N. Y. C. 
16660—Samuel Rinelli vs. N. Y. N. a “* x. ae. 

June 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carter 


Fan tee of 
erminal Co. 


oo Ww. _zshelman & Sons et al. vs. ‘Director- General, M. &oteee © ee Til. —<ainer re. 


12996—John vv. , & Sons et al. vs. Arkansas Central R. R. 
et al. (further hearing). 

June 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Johnson: 

Fourth Section Apps. No. 465 et al., filed by Agent F. Leland et 
al. re various commodity and class rates in tit 
territory. 

June 2—Chicago.—Examiner Koebel: 

14534—-(and consolidated cases)—Rates, regulations and practices of 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railway Co. and connections at Peoria, III., 
and nearby points. (Further hearing). 

I. and S. No. 2395—Switching charges at Peoria, III. 


June 3—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Ames: 
16740—The Eugene Berninghaus Company vs. C. 4 = W. Ry. et al. 


16821—Henry W. Brown & Company vs. Erie R. 


ayo 3—Marion, Ind.—Examiner Worthington: 


a, Bahr Bros. Manufacturing Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
et a 


June 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
16597—The Wabash, Chester & Western R. 
Glister, Rec’v., vs. . Central R. R. 
plaint “ _ iil. Cent, 


R. Co. and J. Fred 
et al. (also cross com- 


ern R 
June a, N. Y.—Examiner peers: 
16664—C, Johnston vs. A. C, 


16752—H. +. Taylor Company, a. % rf vs. P. R. R. et al. 
—eee June 3—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Smith: 
arson Pirie Scott & Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
June —Areument at Washington, D 
15034—T 


. os 
- he Ontario Paper Company, Lta., et al vs. Can. Nat. Rys. 
e 


al. 
and S. No. 2354—Basing rates on paving brick, Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Florida points. 
1. and S. No. 2363—Brass, bronze and copper ingots and related ar- 
ticles from) Pittsburgh and Buffalo groups to eastern destinations. 
June 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
13823—Virginia Coal Operators’ Association vs. A. & R. 
al. (Further hearing ‘1 respect * the lease of the C, 
Ry. by the L. & R. and A. C. L. R. 
the eaten involved.) 
June 4—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner McChord: 
16846—Lerch Cold Storage, Inc., vs. Erie R. 
—— June A—Chica Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
D. "Hollingsh da Company vs. J. L. C. & EB. R. R et al. 
iess2—The J. D. Hollingshead Soe, vs. Ann Arbor R, R. et al. 
June festa iaatees at Washington, D 
15236—' 


The Cattle & Horse Raisers Bie of Oregon et al vs. 
Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 


I. and S. No. 2186—Cattle and sheep between points in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. 

1. and S. No. 2365—(and first supplemental order)—Glue stock be- 

tween points in Officiai Classification territory. 


June 4—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Ames: 
16853—The Federal Products Company vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 
June 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Turner: 
Finance No. 3778—Excess income of the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern Railroad Company. 
June 4—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Worthington: 
16825—United Paperboard Company et al. vs. A. & Ra. R. et al. 


R. R. et 
Cc. & O. 
R. and its effect on 


Docket of the Com 


. R. et al. vs. Wabash, Chester & West- ne ae TIll._—Examiner Smith: 


TYUSS1ON | 


' 










June 5—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Ames: 

16745—The Fox Paper Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
June 5—Buffalo, N. ae ge >" 

16759—John P. Graham vs. N. Y. C. R. 
une 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner smith: 

15300—Thornton-Claney Lumber a vs. M. & O. R. R. et al, 
June 5—Argument at Washington, D 


se yy ~~ Live pe Association et al vs. 0.-W, 
R.R. & Nav. Co. et al. 


es or ee & Horse Raisers Association of Oregon et al vs. Santa 
e et a 
June 5—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Fuller: 
14264—The National Refining Company vs. L. & N. R.R. et al. 
ther hearing.) 
June 6—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Knowlton: 
14684—Louisville Cooperage Company vs. L. & N. R. R. et al, 
Fourth section app. No. 4219, filed by Mo. Pac. R. R. et al, In 
2 rough staves and heading, from Monroe, La., to Louisville, 
y. 
June 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 

* Valuation No. 172—In re tentative valuation of the property of Rock 
Island Frisco Terminal Railway Company. (Further hearing.) 
June 6—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner McChord: 
i Ss. o. 2406—Classification exceptions on plasterboard, ete, 

to Canada. 
June 6—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Ames: 
hag Procter & Gamble Mfg. Company vs. B. & O. RR, 
et al. 
July 7—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Mattingly: 
* 16915—Milk and cream in Indiana (joint hearing with the Indiana 
Public Service Commission). 
June 8—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Knowlton: 
1. and S. No. 2387—Ferro manganese, spiegeleisen and pig iron, 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports to southern points. 
June 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: 


* 16697—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. et al 
O. R. R. et al. 


June 8&—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 
Val. Dkt. No. 224—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Lake Champlain & Moriah R. R. C (Further hearing.) 


(fur- 


. vs. BE 


‘0. 


—vV. Barnes vs. &N al. 
16715 “and “Sub. No. {york Nations! * Silica Company et al. vs. 
Wabash Ry. et al. 
June 8.—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
14250—Diamond Crystal Salt Company et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish R. R. et al. (further hearing). 


16695—International Salt Company, Inc., et al, vs. Adirondack & 
St. Lawrence R. R. et al. 


Portions of fourth section apps. Nos. 1774 and 1775, filed by 
Agent C, C. McCain, In re salt from producing points to New 


_— to destinations in tren | line and New England territories, 
etc. 


June 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Ames: 
16461—Arkansas Jobbers & Mfers. Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
June 8—Detroit, a. —Examiner McChord 
15553—BE. Crosby, M . D., vs. St. L.-S. F. iy. et al. 
June &—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Swee 
Finance No. 1—Excess income of the Duluth Missabe & Northern 
Railroad Co. (further hearing). 
June 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
Val. Dkt. No. 394—In re the tentative valuation of the property of 


the Franklin & Abbeville Ry. Co. 


6—Lumberton 
E. R. R. et al. 
June 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: 
* leret—The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. et al. 
June 10—Meridian, Miss.~Examiner Knowlton: 
: er Fey Traffic Bureau vs. Southern Ry., Director General 


Broom & Mop Handle Factory vs. N. 0. & N. 


al. 
t. q S. No. 1372—Meridian Rate Case. (Further hearing with respect 
to rates on brick and clay products, and common brick.) 
«June 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
16747 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel 
Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
June 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Witters: 


1. ane S. No. 2368—Intermediate points rule on cement between W. 
. L. points. 


eile 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Carter: 


I. and S. No. 2386—Increased rates on tobacco stored at Newport 
News or Morrison, Va. 


16955—Jones & Co., Inc. etal. ve. A. CH BR. RR. et al. 
June 10—Shreveport, "La. —Examiner Ames: 
16714—(and Sub. Nos. 1 to 7, incl.)—S. Bender Iron & Supply Com- 
pany vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 
16822 (and = Nos. 1 to B. incl.)—Smitherman & McDonald, Inc. 
vs. La. & N. W. R. R. al. 
June 140—Washington, D. niente Cassidy: 
16619—Security Cement & Lime Company vs. B. & O. R. 
June 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Val. Dkt. No. 355—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
International & Great Northern Railway Company. 
June 10-11—Argument at Washington, D. ©.: 
14617—Acme Brick Company et al vs. A. & M. Ry. et al. 
And related cases (Known as Southwestern Brick Cases). 


June 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: ~ 
* Finance No. 4827—In re application Stewartstown R. Co. for met 
» aay A nat control, by lease, of the New Bark & Fa 
rove 


R. et al. 
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June 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: 15463—St. Louis Chamber of Commerce et al. “A. & RB. R. R. et al, 
16417—Heivetia Milk Condensing Company vs. Santa Fe et al. Fourth Section — Nos. 12446, 12543, 12442, 12524, i255" and 
Fourth Section App. No. 12651, filed by C. M. & St. P. Ry., in re- 701, filed by Agent F. A. Leland. 


rates on grain and grain products from LaCrosse, Wis., "Minne- 

apolis, Minn., Transfer, Red Wing, St. Paul, Stillwater and Winona, —— 15 ._ D. a -—Examiner Davis: 

Minn., to E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, M }. nance No Application of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
ig 1— Washington i tamer baw Ry. Co. for authority to acquire control of the St. Louis- -South. 


tern Rail Co. b h of capi 
Finance te, Sou —iasebe income of the Litelfield & Madison Rail- bane wen ey ere ee ee ee. 


way Co. oe Se Se D. o: — , 
June 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Turner: PR . No, —Class and commodity rates from Atlantic Seg. 
s oard and defined territories to Southwestern destinations. (In ¢o 
—— 3735—Excess income of the Franklin & Abbeville Rail nection with Nos. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Cases) ) 
June 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: ™="June 16.—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
Finance No. 4812—A pplication of Terminal Railroad Association of —_— Association of Chicago Heights vs. B. & ¥, 
St. Louis for authority to acquire control by lease of the rail- » we Ot al. 


roads of the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Ry. Co., The 
June 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: 
on Louis Connecting Ry. Co., and The St. Louis Transfer 16880. and R.’ Mining and Mfg. Co. vs. Alton & Southern R. 
June 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Witters: 7, 9 
1. and S. No. 2228—Grain from Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. to C. & N. June 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Witters: 


W. Ry. stations in Iowa (further hearing). 16544—The White Eagle Oil & Refining Company vs, D. & R. G, W, 
June 12—Dallas, Texas—Examiner Ames: R. R. et al. 
16839—-T. 5. DeForest Company vs. Gants Fe et al. June 17—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Turner: 
_—June 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith * Finance No. 3875—Excess income of the Oneida & Western Railroag 
16875 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Lehigh Stone Company vs. N. Y. Company. 
Cc. BR. R. et al. June 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Witters: 
June 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: es & Platt Spring Bed & Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
15150 (and Sub. No. 1)—Mississippi Glass Company et al. vs. Di- et al. 


rector General, Alton & Southern R. R. et al. June 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 


June 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: * Val. Dkt. No. 311—In re tentative valuation of ~» properties of 
13158—Nelson Fuel Company et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. (Further the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. et al. 
hearing.) June 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: 
June 12—Argument at Washington, D. a i. and S. No. 2407—Scrap copper, Chicago, Ill., to Buffalo, N. % 
15776—4 States Grocer Company vs. Cc. S. Ry al Erie, Pa., and Pitfsburgh, Pa. 


15776—(Sub. No. De -Plunkett Yarrells Dildy Co. et ‘s vs. N. O. T. & <emgune 17--Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 


M. Ry. et al. 16858—Beatrice Creame Company of Delaware jucce. 
16074—Crescent Bed Company, Inc., vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. Beatrice Creamery Cocmsnary, a9 ‘= 7. at oa. 8 ssor to 
June 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Worthington: June 17—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Ames: 
16930—Dillman Egg Case Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 16689—The El Dorado Refining Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al, 
June 13—Saginaw, Mich.—Examiner McChord: ‘June 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Faris: 
16810—The Lufkin Rule Company vs. Michigan Central R. R. et al. Vals Dkt. No. 396—In re tentative valuation of the properties ot 
June 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. Co.; Toledo Belt Ry. Co.; Zanes- 
15279—St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Wabash Ry. ville Belt & Terminal Ry. Co. 
16111—Duquesne Reduction Company vs, P. R. R. et al. , June 17—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Knowlton: 
June 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Ames: 16557—R. S. Armstrong & Brother vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
16802—Texas Cement Plaster Company vs. A. & 8. RY. et al. 16805-—Cairo Syrup Company et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
June 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidey: June 17—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner McChord: 
14629—Armour & Company vs. L. & R. R. et al. (Further _— ae Chamber of Commerce of Beaver Dam, Wis., et al. 
hearing.) ve. A.C. & ¥. Ry. et al. 
June 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: June 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet 
* |, and S. No. 2416—Terne metal from eastern points fo eastern and Finance No. 3706—Excess income of the Duluth & Iron Range Rail- 
central territory. road Company. 
June 15—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Knowlton: June 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 


et al. * 16042—Sylva Tanning Company vs. Southern Ry. 
16942—Lerio Patent Cup Company et al. vs. A. F. & G. R, R.emune 18—Chicago, Ill. Examiner Smith: 


16773—American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Illinoi dee 
June 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: & eee R. R. a4 ai inois et al. vs. Aberdeen 
16757—The ‘Jessup & Moore Paper Company vs. B. & A. R.R. et al. June 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner bey og a 


June 15—St. Joseph, Mich.—Examiner McChord: 15408—Milne Lumber Co. vs. C. C. C. & S ie Wy. et al. 
16908—Manufacturers Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Belt Ry. Co. of Chi- 16629—Milne Lumber Co. vs. C. C. C. & Si. i L. Ry. 
cago et al. 16460—(and Sub Nos. 1 and 2)—Milne Lumber Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. 
June 15—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Ames: 16577—Milne Lumber Co. vs. D. G. H. & M. Ry. et ~. 


tense Tube Rig, Reel and Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. M.-K.-T, * 16912—Milne Lumber Co, vs. D. & T, S. L. R. R. et a 


. R. et al. . “rr _ Sub. No. 1)—Milne Lumber Co. vs. N. 7 Cc. & S.L 
16921—-Tulsa Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


16575 -Milne Lumber Co. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. et al. 
ame June 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
16831—Audebert Wall Paper Mills et al. vs. Ill. Cent, R. R. et al. 1661¢—Mline Lumber Go. vs, Mo. Pac. . R. et al 
16593—Milne Lumber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 
a 15—St. Louis, Mo. —Examiner he a oe 16591—-Milne Lumber Co. Vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al 
16628—Manassa Timber Company vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 16582—Milne Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
June 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Witters: 16592—Milne Lumber Co. vs. D. G. H. & M. Ry. et al 
16506 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 15, incl.)—The Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 16594—Milne Lumber Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 
poration vs. Santa Fe et al. oe ae —— a vs. a & my ag = et al 
June 15, 16 and 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ne Lumber Co. vs. St. 1.-8. F. Ry. et al 
13685—Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Aberdeen & Rock- 16630—Milne Lumber Co. vs. C. & N; W. Ry. 
fish R. R. et al. a a ae vs. N. rf 2 E. et al 
1ee—F. . Waldrep et al, vs. Santa Fe et al. 6880—Milne Lumber Co. «ws 
e Roc 08: of Commerce vs. A. & Ss. y. et al. 
15231—Board of R. R. Commissioners of Iowa vs. Santa Fe et al. 16891--Miine Lumber Co. vs. N. 0. G. N. R. R. et al. 
15217—West Texas Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al. . * 16971—Milne Lumber Company vs. B. & O. R. R. 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


AMERICAN FREIGHT BUREAU CHARLES E. BELL BISHOP & BAHLER 


160 Nassau Street — — New York, N.Y. TRAFFIC ANALYST POPE pte dicts a 
Established 16 Years TRAFFIC ANALYSES Retestints Clatbesds dead Commiedion 


Traffic Managers Interstate Commerce Cases ky oo E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Rate oye Exhibits and Cemparisens RAILWAY STATISTICS Commerce Attorney 

Freight Audited  Overcharge, Demurrage, EXHIBITS PREPARED Oakland — a 
Reuting and Tracing Less and Damage Claims | 630-632 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D.C. | Sank of Italy Bldg. 127 Montgomery Street 


INDUSTRIAL SHIPPERS SERVICE, INC. | MAyE oe oe See aee on with steamer | YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are in position to supply you with Steamer 


tariff tes by Water via the Canal from : 
bieag tin ggg nongearty in Atlante Beek : ard eae sito eur in this directory for 52 consecutive 
Com: Traffic Service ate and Classi- servi n: same at a 
fication Cases. Overcharge, Loss and Damage low cost, PRICE: Tariff, per cop cop 7 a. 00 issues will cost less than first class 
Ming and Routing. upplemen ce, year J be dah ara 
Car Tracing Service That MOVES FREIGHT | MINKLER TRAFFIC CORPORATION, | Ageats =e Fo age ae 


Fifth Floor, Lincoln Bldg., Detroit anf? 3 Genber ef Commerce Building cation to each one of our readers. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON..........ccceeeescceeeeece 1441 
whe DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
Class and commodity rates from New Orleans and other 
es of points to northern destinations, case 12542 (minedarnonedl. 1443 
Grain; transit rules on, at points in the northwest; I. and 8S. 
2329" (mimeographed) picks. cms <e'eu eed ededameetadas aaaeenen - 1443 
N. Be Vinegar from Oklahoma City to points in Texas; fourth sec- 
tion app. 12567 (mimecographed) ....ccccccccccccosccceccccece 1443 
Cans, tin, C. F. A. points to Mich., Minn. and Wis.; I. and S. 
rr to 2280 COMUTREOETOTNEG) 0c ccccccssesdeccedercedecessvevsecsovens 1444 
Washington Publishers’ ‘Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; case 
16644: inks (MIMCORTAPNEE) ... cccccvecesevccvescrevesceesesees 1444 
Overmire Steel Construction Co. (R. L. Sabin, Receiver), vs. 
et al. S. P. & S. et al.; case 13929; also 12428, Willamette =" & 
Steel Works vs. Director General; steel’ plates (98 I. C. C., 
ies of DRPENOR:. o:cc:c8kes veccmntedeecnuns Ventas eeeeeseyetgees same es 1444 
anes- — from New Orleans and related points ” points in 
La.: I. and &._ 3269 (mimeographea).....ccciccvoceccccvces es "hee 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. Vs. ie & N. 
al.; case 15675; fuel oil en oe eo Ke eytes’ on celeemiene aa 
Morehead & North Fork R. R. Co. vs. C. & O.; case 16517; 
ee ee See eer FREE. «» 1445 
Potatoes and onions, C. L.; reduced rates” on from points in 
et al. Western Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, to aw IL & 
ee es er eee 1445 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce vs. 8. P. et al.; $ case "14132; 
. Rail- PR —— Sine: Ce at ok, ca. haa eccccce b coats ges i: 445 Thi t th ith 7 e 
olden Eagle Milling Co. et al. vs. Bamberger Electric et 
case 14048; grain and products (mimeographed)..........- - 1445 1S, oge er wl economies mM 
= TENTATIVE REPORTS OF COMMISSION......:+.+scseceeeeeeees 1441 time, labor and money—and the 
U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS...............eeeeeeeeees .. 1451 assurance of shipments arriving 
=~ MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC DECISIONS..............c.00eee00s 1451 at destination in good order— 
aw LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS..........ccccccccccccsccceceecs 1451 makes Trans-Continental Freight 
NICKEL PLATE MERGER HEARING.......cccsccocccvccccccccce 1455 Service invaluable to shippers 
BARGE LINE OPERATIONS......... niin atch ereisitia aa nnie eeu ened aes 1457 
CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION NEWS..........cccccccccceees 1459 Complete details concerning your 
OCEAN SHIPPING NEWS............ccceececececeeees ee . * os ° 
individual needs are available at 
TRANSIT SERVICE AND PRIVILEGES (Article No. 8)—By G. 
—<_ Lloyd Wilson .........00 A RDO NERA .. 1470 our office nearest you. 
PERSONAL NEWS ANID NOT EG. cc ccciwcsdiod cccnccucocesswescd - 1476 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS............ccccccccecccees seaewewe 1480 
e a 
OY CUPRA MIIIND osc cecscl ihe Satins 1486 Trans bs Continental F reight Co. 
DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION................cceceeeeues — General Offices: 7 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION = ge Sa 
Buffalo, N. Y. Omaha, Neb. 
WASHINGTON CHICAGO Cincinnati, Ohie Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILLS BUILDING 418-490 6. MARKET STREET Cleveland, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
Phone, Main 3840 Telephone, State 8635 Denver, Colo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
Les Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Consolidators of machinery, merchan- 
dise, household goods, automobiles, 
etc., for more than 27 years. 
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"Would you like to see your 
vitrified brick car-loadings 
increased in this ratio? 


UST one thing is holding down the number 
of cars of vitrified paving block handled 


over your lines each year—the rates now in 
force. 


Make vitrified paving block rates compar- 


able with other road building materials, and 


you will see more brick carried on longer 
average hauls. 





















in, ° 
Brick & Company 
| bee ot 
Central Clay ee 
(Distributors MACK Paving Brick) 
Wilkes-Barre , Pa. 


i Cleveland Brick & pClay Company 
} Cleveland, Ohi 
| eo "Brick & Stone Co. 
bu 
Coffeyville Vicried 8 Deicke The Co. 
Coffey ville, Ka 
i Collinwood wi Brick Company 
| Cleveland , Ohi 
| — Vi tric Brick Company 


ton ,O. 
eine Vitrified Brick & Clay Co. 
} A ta, Ga. 


| ugus 
i Globe Brick “Compan: 
East Liverpool, n. Ohio 








Hocking Valley Brick Company 

i Columbus, Ohio 

1 MB... Paving Brick Co. 

Independence, Kans. 

Metropolis Paving Brick Co. 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

H ee ae Paving Brick Co. 

Canton 


} Mineral Wells Brick <. 
Mineral Wells, 
| Mey Paving Back _; 
















Moberly ;Mo. This extra tonnage can be yours within a 
| akergiosbere fie brief period aft ake it possibl 
| Nelsonville Brick ‘Co. p er you make it possible—an 


1 Peebles Paving Brick Company 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Purington Pa Brick Company 
Galesburg, Il. 

Southern Clay Mfg. LSuony 
Chattanooga, — c 
Springfield paves rick ompany 

iw Springfi 


| Starting ag Brcko Company 
| wh... Clay Mfg. Company 
Streator, Ill. 


extra tonnage of an ideal freight. 
VITRIFIED PAVING 















fi 









St, 

Thornton Fire Brick Co. 

} Clarksburg, W. Va. ae DS 

} Thurber Brick Company (a 
} Ft. Worth, Texas 












} Toronto Fire Cay Company 
Triad a Brick & Tile C 
| ic. 
a d, Colo ompany 
Veedersburg Pa Paver rCengany 


OUTLAST THE BONDS 


LLONAL PAVING BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, ENGINEERS BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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This is a Passenger 


to Freight Shippers 


By the Great Northern Ry. 


Because. We have an idea that if we can get some of you gentlemen to use 
our ‘‘New Oriental Limited” on your next trip to the Northwest we will have 


no future difficulty in convincing you of the efficiency and dependability of 
Great Northern service generally. 


The New Oriental Limited is the finest train operating between Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and the Pacific Northwest. It is a de luxe train, but you 
do not have to pay an extra fare to travel on it. 


To enumerate a few of its many innovations and travel comforts, it has 
shower baths for men and for women, a luxurious observation lounge room, a 
new restful scheme of decoration, a barber and valet, a ladies’ maid, manicure 
and hair dresser, a men’s smoking and club room, new type steel Pullman 
sleeping cars with permanent headboards between sections, insuring privacy 
and freedom from drafts, a ladies’ lounge room, magazines, newspapers and 
four o’clock tea, and a handsome new dining car where you can get a won- 
derfully satisfying meal at a price that will appeal to you. 


Try this new modern steel Pullman-equipped train on your next trip to St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo, Grand Forks, Minot, Glacier National Park, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland or Vancouver, B. C. 


G. H. Smitton 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Travel and Ship 


Great Nor 
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The Servant of the Public 


The sole reason for the existence of any 
railroad is to provide safe, prompt, reliable 
transportation throughout the territory it 
serves. The railroad is the servant of the 
public, and by the qualities of its service to 
the public it should be judged. 


The inscription on the emblem of the 
Illinois Central System, “Courtesy, Efficient 
Service Always,” is the creed of this rail- 
road. We have two purposes in using it. 
One is to pledge our patrons that we shall 
always endeavor to make our service to 
them conspicuous for those qualities which 
we regard as highly important—namely, 
courtesy and efficiency. The other is to 
keep reminding ourselves of what we have 
undertaken in the fulfillment of that pledge. 


It is worth while to note that this pledge 
places the human element above the 
mechanical element. Courtesy is a quality 
of the service that depends wholly on the 
human element, and it comes first. Effi- 
ciency is a quality of the service that 
depends on both the human and the mechan- 
ical element; it takes both efficient work- 
men and an efficient plant to produce 
efficient service. 


Our pledge with respect to the courtesy 
of our service is made good by our loyal 
employes—men and women whose pride in 
the performance of their railroad is so out- 
standing that the public has come to know 
of it and appreciate it. 


Our pledge with respect to the efficiency 
of our service is fulfilled by the faithful 
efforts of these employes, supplemented by 
the best and most modern tools of every 
kind that the credit of this system can make 
available. Our service rests upon the ade- 


quacy of our equipment, the promptness of 
our response to all demands and the safety 
and punctuality with which passengers and 
freight are transported to their destinations. 


When we pledge that these qualities 
shall distinguish our service always, we feel 
sure we are not making an idle boast. We 
have confidence that the Illinois Central 
System will be able to live up to that pledge 
in the future by reason of its resources in 
money and men and its long, successful 
experience in the use of both. 


The attitude of the public toward the 
railroads in the past has too often been 
determined by questions other than service. 
Service is the fundamental thing. Trans- 
portation is indispensable. Our food, shel- 
ter, raiment and fuel—these prime neces- 
sities, as well as the luxuries of our daily 
lives—are made available to us through 
transportation. The service performed by 
the railroads touches us all intimately. It 
is fundamental to our civilization. 


By maintaining a high standard of serv- 
ice, the Illinois Central System has con- 
tributed materially for nearly seventy-five 
years to the upbuilding and prosperity of 
the Mississippi Valley. Its ambition is to 
continue to provide at all times the courte- 
ous and efficient kind of service that cannot 
fail to merit the continued confidence and 
cordial support of the public. 


Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 
C. H. MARKHAM, 


President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, June 1, 1925. 
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‘Your consuming Markets y 


WE BRIDGE THE GAP 


R. TRAFFIC MAN, LOOK AT THE MAP. The circled cities 
are strategic traffic pivots, linked by the rails of the Penn- 
sylvania System. 


You will recognize these cities with their dependent territories 
as being logical centers in which to carry spot stocks, to be sent 
there at carload rates and be readily accessible to your local cus- 
tomers when they want your product, or available for prompt less- 
carload reshipment to your clientele in adjacent towns. 


You will save your company Time and Money in thus dis- 
tributing in and through these circled cities. 


In each city is a dependable warehouse facility of the Penn- 
sylvania System, providing a modern storage and distributing 
establishment with up-to-date methods, reasonable non-discrimina- 
tory rates, and unsurpassed service. Negotiable receipts are issued 
and low insurance rates are procurable. 


Carrying stocks in these thoroughly reliable facilities will 
please your trade in the territories served by these circled cities 
and minimize your traffic costs. 


Consign your cars in care of the warehouses listed below and 
enjoy modern storage and distributing service par excellence. 


CHICAGO 


S 


KAAS! WAN, 
F RAILROAD 4 
SYSTEM 


Western Warehousing Co., Chicago, Ill. Pennsylvania Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fort Erie Warehouse & Docks, Erie, Pa. Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, Cincinnati, O. 
Merchants’ Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ce nae wee nas oe 
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Kats will carry your 
truck over any road 


Now-a-days truck owners know <c lot about truck 
tires—from actual experience. 


They know that tire tests on made-to-order smooth 
roads mean little. What counts is the traction the tires 
give in inches-deep mud, on mushy slushy roads, on wet 
pavements or sandy stretches—the actual conditions for 
which every tire must be prepared. 


That is the one big reason why there are probably 
more truck owners who use Kelly Kats than any other 
truck tire on the market. For on any kind of road and 
with any kind of load, you can have full confidence in 
your Kelly Kats. 


But Kelly Kats excel not only in traction 
power. They give 50% more cushioning than 
ordinary solid rubber tires and average such 
high mileage that their cost per mile is lower. 


There are no Caterpillar 


tires but Kelly Kats 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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On any kind of road in any part of the country, Kelly Kats get 


dependable iraction without chains. 


No wonder thai there are 


probably more Kelly Kats used than any other truck tire made. 





Jun 


a 
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From Atlantic Coast and Gulf Ports 
AMERICAN ANTILLES LINE| AMERICAN DELTA LINE AMERICAN DISPATCH LINE 


New York to Trinidad, New Orleans and other Gulf Ports (except New Orleans) 
















AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 


Philadelphia _ Rotterdam 








































Gulf Ports — i Baling every 10 aa ac 
the Guianas and (except Mobile) Philadelphia . haan 7 
Virgin Islands at eae Oe on East Coast of South America 
Fortnightly Sailings Brazil and River Plate Ports ats to Rotterdam A Sailing Every 3 Weeks 
Fortnightly Sailings Boston a 









2 Sailings a month 


BLACK DIAMOND S. S. CORP. 
67 Exchange Place New York City 
Managing Operators 


AMERICA FRANCE LINE 







COLOMBIAN STEAMSHIP CO., (inc.) 
17 Battery Place New York City 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
67 Wall Street, New York City 


Managing Operators 


AMERICAN INDIA LINE 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., Cinc.) 
New Orleans, La. 

















Managing Operators Managing Operators 


AMERICAN DIXIE LINE|AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


New Orleans to Irish, United Kingdom 



























North Atlantic Ports to all Mediterran- | Baltimore | to Havre 
West Coast Ports and Glasgow . . a ae Philadelphia Dunkirk . 
‘Ascling Bvery 70 pare” | suroteintiatingAdeatigBinstsen | PMN Sey 20duys New York to India 






New Orleansto Liverpool and Sienchevter 
Fortni nightly Sail Sailings 
New Orleans an Bony orts to London 
Hu 
Monthly Sailings 
Houston and Galveston to 





ean, WestCoastof Italy. 2SailingsaMonth 
North African Ports aperaeme Mediterran- 
ean or Adriatic Ports ‘0 offers. 

Monthly Sailings Greek, Black S en Ports, 
Constantinopole Monthly Sailings Malta, 


avre 
New York to Dunki 
A Sailing every 10 days 


Philadelphia to Bordeaux 
New York St. Nazaire 


Monthly Sailings 






ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP 

































Liverpool C iiensiaiine Greek Syrian Coast Ports and Alex- A: Sailing Every 20 Days COMPANY, (Inc.) 
A Sailing every 10 Days ng ng ema COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPING CO., (Inc.) s New York 
UNITED GULF S.S. CO. (Inc.) | THE EXPORT STEAMSHIP CORP. 44 Beaver St. ew Yo 


25 Broadway New York City 42 Broadway New York City 
Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES | AMERICAN PALMETTO LINE | AMERICAN PIONEER LINE| AMERICAN PREMIER LINE 


New York to London South Atlantic Ports to North Atlantic Ports to Gulf and S. Atlantic Ports to 





Whitney —— a -» New Orleans, La. 


















B a Sailings London Liverpool and Manchester China and Japan French Mediterranean, 
“ to Hull Monthly Sailings Monthly Sailin _ West Coast of Italy 
Hampton Roads Leith Bremen and Hamburg Philippines & Dutch East Indies 4 Sailings a Month 
2 Sailings a Month Monthly Sailings Monthly Sailings Adriatic Greek Levant, 
Philadelphia —_- eee gee and conn: Ports = ind _ ) Constantinople, Malta, 
to u ntwerp na, Japan an ilippines = . 
Boston Leith Monthly Sailings Monthly Sailings i. North — bag Rand Bizerta) 
2 Sailings a Month ATLANTIC GULF AN UNITED GULF S. S.CO., (In 
J. H. WINCHESTER & CO.,(Inc.) | THE CAROLINA COMPANY | ORIENTAL S. S. CO., (Inc.) heat A ta 
17 Battery Place New York City arleston, ©. \. 17 Battery Place, New York City New Orleans, La. 
Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE |AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE AMERICAN AMERICAN 
N Y rk razii ani 
edi to —_RiverPlate ae aes Seats SOUTH AFRICAN LINE | WEST AFRICAN LINE 
Monthly Sailings ore New York 
Belmore = 4s Brazilland to ~— (Gulf via New York as offers) 
Jacksonville - ed Plate Scandinavian and - to 
Savannah Monthy omen” Baltic Ports South and East African Ports | Azores, Canary Islands, Madeira 
Philadelphia tg River Plate 2 Sailinge a Month Monthly Sailings and West Africa 








Monthly Sailings 
Monthly Sailings 


A. H. BULL & COMPANY, (Inc.) 
INTERNATIONAL FREIGHTING corr. | S!QORE & McCORMACK CO.(Inc.) | 49 West Street New York City | 4g Weat Stract, > ‘New You Ciry 
44 Whitehall Street New York City , 
Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators Managing Operators 

































ATLANTIC GULF-WEST MISSISSIPPI VALLEY/MOBILE OCEANIC LINEJORTOLE LINES 
AUSTRALIAN LINE (MEDITERRANEAN LINE EUROPEAN LINE Mobile, Pensacola, |iseeca =” "bamngt Sates 
Tampa, Jacksonville, Savannah Gulfport cneelgtin, Boston to Li ,Man- 
Charleston to New Orleans to Forenightly Saili 
New York to Australian] London, Rotterdam, Antwerp ja Li 1, Manch Baltimore > Renee Roa New Yo 
and New Zealand Ports a ome H A ~ Non He — A eates, Manchester, jaune san 
Monthly Sailings Portuguese and Spanish Atlantic Port nelibaneagnd Rotterdam, H oe Boston, Si oe Phil. 
Monthly Sailings 2 Sailings a Month » TS, |toGlasgow.  —_ Fortnightly Sailings 
ee eee Niece Peas (Wen ef Beste) | MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING — "Corks Dablia, Bellet, Locdenderty 
ci 
AUSTRALASIA S. S. CO. A Sailing every 20 days CO., (Inc.) WATERMAN S.S. CORP. B km Now eae bal 
8-10 Bridge St., New York City] TAMPA INTEROCEAN S. S. CO. Stew Gees, te. Mobile, Ala. gee 
Managing Operators ae oe sa Managing Operators Managing Operators CONSOLIDATED NAVIGATION aN C6. 














SOUTHERN STATES LINE 


New Orleans toRotterdam, Am 
sterdam. 2 Sailings a Mont. 


New Orleans to Bremen and] Houston and Galveston 


PAN AMERICA LIN 


New York to 


TEXAS STAR LINE|UNITED STATES LINES) YANKEE LINE 


New York to Southampton |Baltimore, Hampton Roads, 














































Rio de Janeiro,Santos, [Hambare Z.Sulngs « Mont s A Saiintovery 3 Wests | Philadelphia, Boston 
Montevideo and |" Hf-uston and Galveston e'| Havre and Antwerp -s einen 
Buenos Aires Bremen and Rotterdam Weekly Sailing a ne om a 
2 Sailings a Month Bremen 










Houston to Bremen and 
burg. 2 Sailings a Month 
LYKES BROS.-RIPLEY S.S. 


CO., (inc.) 
925 Whitney Conueat Bldg., 
New Orleans, 
Managing Operators 










2 Sailings a Month 
Fortnightly Sailings 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LI 
67 Wall Street New York Ci 
Managing Operators 


LYKES BROS. -RIPLEY 
S. S. CO., (Inc.) 


Houston, Texas 


Weekly Sailings 













UNITED STATES LINES ROGERS & WEBB 
45 Broadway New York City|110 State Street Boston, Mass. 


Managing Operators 



















Managing Operators Managing Operators 
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Where they reach 





HE COMMERCIAL CAPITAL of a 

new empire of 264,000 square miles, 
which produces nearly every agricultural 
crop grown elsewhere in the United States 
and contains 49 per cent of the nation’s 
standing timber and half of the water power 
resources of America, Portland’s population 
increased 50 per cent in the last ten years 
and is now 355,345. 


The northern terminus of the Southern Pa- 
cific’s Shasta Route, the city is on the line 
of four transcontinental and two northwest- 
ern railroads, and 54 steamship lines to for- 
eign and domestic markets rank her with 
the large trade centers of the world. 


In the last five years her foreign commerce 
increased 196 per cent and her domestic 
commerce 114 per cent, the total tonnage 
for 1924 being 4,378,357 tons. 


Within fifty miles of the city there are, in 
process of development, two separate power 
projects each of which is much larger than 
the entire Muscle Shoals project. 


Portland is the center of the largest tim- 
ber stand remaining in America. Within a 
radius of a few hours’ travel there are ap- 
proximately 600,000,000,000 feet of timber. 
In 1924 the 800 mills in Oregon produced 
4,000,000,000 feet of lumber and Portland is 
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fast becoming the center of the largest 
wood product manufactures in America. 
Last year she exported more lumber than 
any other city in the world. 


Eighty per cent of the farms in Oregon 
are operated by their owners. More apples 
are exported from the Portland region than 
from any other state in the Union. Dairy 
products, grain, fruits and vegetables are 
produced in great abundance, and Portland 
is the leading livestock center of the Pa- 
cific Coast. In 1924 she exported more 
wheat than any other city in the United 
States, and she ranks second among the 
wool markets of the nation. 


Since 1921 Portland’s bank deposits in- 
creased 25 per cent and bank clearings in- 
creased 24 per cent, the bank clearings for 
1924 amounting to $1,898,866,410. 


Portland is situated in an evergreen coun- 
try famous for its majestic scenery and 
brilliantly-colored flowers. The climate is 
healthful and the temperature very agree- 
able. In 1924 the January mean temperature 
was 38.5 degrees and that of July 67 de- 
grees. The mountain water supply is so 
pure that it need not be distilled for pre- 
scriptions, chemical or battery uses, and be- 
cause of its extreme purity textile indus- 
tries have been located there. 
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